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PREFACE. 



V 



vtk infafit reign, he filret got himself declared pro- 
tector to his nephew, and soon after king in his 
stead : and indeed the present condition of the 
Macedonians required a prince of his abilities. 
The Illyrians, flushed with their late victory, 
were preparing to march against them : the Pseo- 
nians harassed them with perpetual incursions ; 
and, at the same time, Pausanias and Argseus, 
two of the royal blood, pretended to the crown : 
the one supported by Thrace, the other by 
Athens. 

Under these circumstances, Philip's first care 
was to gain the affections of his people, to raise 
their spirits, to train and exercise them, and to 
reform their military discipline. And now he 
began to discover those abilities, which ailer- 
ward raised him to such a height of power, and 
which were not to be expecteain a prince of the 
age of twenty-two years. 

The chief motive of the Athenians, in support- 
ing the pretensions of Argseus, was the nopes 
ofgetting possession of Amphipolis, a city bor- 
dermg on Macedon, which they had lon^ claim- 
ed as their colon^^. It had sometimes been in 
their hands, sometimes subjected to Lacedemon, 
according to the different changes of fortune of 
these states. After the peace of Antalcidas, the 
Greeks acknowledged the pretensions of the 
Athenians ; and it was resolved, that they should 
be put. in possession of this city at the common 
charge. Probably the people of Amphipolis 
refused to submit to their old masters : for the 
Athenians were obliged to despatch Iphicrates 
thither with forces. But the kmgs of Macedon 
now began to dispute it with them. Perdiccas 
made himself master of it ; and Philip would 
very gladly have kept it in his own hands ; but 
this could not be done without weakening his 
army, and incensing the Athenians, whom his 
present circumstances required him rather to 
make his friends : on the other hand, he could 
not think of suffering them to possess it, as it 
was the key to that side of his dominions. He 
therefore took a middle course, and declared it 
a free city ; thereby leaving the inhabitants to 
throw oft their dependence on their masters, and 
making it appear to be their own act At tlie 
same time he disarms the Paeonians by the 
force of presents and promises, and then turns 
his arms against the Athenians, who had march- 
ed to the assistance of Argaeus. A battle ensu- 
ed, in which Philip was victorious. By the 
death of Arsaeus, wno fell in the action, he was 
freed from mat dispute ; and by his respectful 
care of the Athenians, when he had them in his 
power, he so far gained upon that people, that 
they concluded a peace with him. He now 
found himself strong enough to break with the 
Paonians, whom he subdued ; and having gain- 
ed a complete victory over the Llyrians, he 
obliged them to restore all their conquests in 
Macedon. He also shut up the entrance of his 
kingdom against Pausanias ; but having pro- 
vided for the security of it, in the next place he 
thought of making it more powerful and flour- 
ishing. 

The reunion of Amphipolis he considered as 
the principal means to this end ; and therefore,; 



under pretence^f punishing'some wrongs, which 
he alleged against that city, he laid sisg^ to it. . 
The moment they perceived their demger, tha 
people of Amphipolis sent two of their citizens to 
Athens, to solicit succours : but, in order to pre- 
vent any opposition on the part of the Athenians, 
Philip gave them the stronffestassurances^ that 
his sole design was to put Uiem in possession of 
it, the moment it was in his power : they there- 
fore suffered him to make a conc[uest of it. But. 
instead of performing his promise, he proceeded 
to take from them Pvdna and Poticuea, with 
which he purchased the friendship of the Olyn- 
thians, whom it concerned him at that time to 
oblige. The golden mines of Crenides fell next 
into his hands, and contributed greatly to his 
successes. 

The Athenians could not but be alarmed at 
the progress of this prince. His vigilance and 
activity, his policy and insincerity, now beean 
to appear dangerous ; and councils were held to 
delioerate upon the measures proper to be taken. 
But, idthoiigh the Athenians were possessed 
with delicacy and sensibility, and entertained 
magnificent ideas of virtue and its duties, yet 
they wanted application, constancy, and perse- 
verance. The good qualities which had long 
been the boast of that people, were now disap- 
pearing^, while their faults increased. Hence it 
was, that diey easily sufiered themselves to be 
lulled into a false security. Besides, they had 
enough of difficulty to support their jurisdiction 
in other parts, ana to bear up against a consi- 
derable revolt of their allies. 

This revolt produced the war called the social 
war ; which lasted three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Phocian or sacred war, so called, 
because begun from a motive of religion. TJm 
Phocians had ploughed up some ground adjoin- 
ing to the temple of Apolio at Delphos, wnich 
their neighbours exclaimed against as sacrilege, 
and was so judged by the council of Amphic- 
tyons, that venerable assembly composed of re- 
presentatives from the principal states of Greece, 
who sat twice every year at Delphos and Ther- 
mopylae. They laid a heavy fine upon them ; 
but, instead of submitting to the sentence, the 
Phocians alleged, that the care and patronage 
of the temple belonged anciently to them; and. 
encouraged by Philomelus, one of their principal 
citizens, took up arms to assert their claim. The 
several states oi Greece took part in this cjuarrel, 
as their interests and inclinations directed. 
Athens and Sparta, with some other of the Pe- 
loponnesians, declared for the Phocians. The 
Thebans were tlieir principal opposers; and 
were assisted by the Tnessanans, Locrians, and 
other neighl)ouring states. At first, Philomelus 
had some success ; but, in the second year of 
the war, the Thebans save him a signal defeat, 
and he himself was kuled in the pursuit. 

In the mean time, Philip took no part in this 
He was well pleased that the parties 



war. 



should exhaust their strength ; and also nad an 
opportunity of securing and extending his fron- 
tier without interruption, by taking in such 
places as were either convenient or troublesome 
to him. Of this latter kind was the city of Me- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ws have seen Philip opposed in his design 
of passing into Greece through ThermopylsB, 
and obliged to retire. The danger they had 
thus escaped deeply afiected the Athenians. 
So daring an attempt, which was, in effect, 
declaring his purposes, filled them with asto- 
nishment ; and the view of a power, which 
every day received new accessions, drove 
them even to despair. Yet the aversion to 
public business was still predominant. They 
lorsot that Philip might renew his attempt, 
and thought they nad provided sufficiently tor 
their security, by posting a body of troops at 
the entrance of Attica, under the command of 
Henelaus, a foreigner. They then proceeded 
to convene an assembly of the people, in order 
to consider what measures were to be taken to 
check the progress of Philip ; on which occa- 
sion Demosthenes, for the first time, appeared 
Ojgainst that prince, and displayed those abili- 
ties which proved the greatest obstacle to his 
designs. 

At Athens, the whole power and manage- 
ment of affairs were placed in the people. It 
was their prerogative to receive appeals from 
the courts of justice, to abrogate and enact 
laws, to make what alterations in the state 
they judged convenient : in short, all matters, 
public or private^ foreign or domestic, civil, 
military, or religious, were determined by 
them. 

Whenever there was occasion to deliberate, 
the people assembled early in the morning, 
sometimes in the forum or public place, some- 
times in a place called Pnyx, but most fre- 
quently in the theatre of Bacchus. A few days 
Defore each assembly, th^re was a Upfypamia 
or placard fixed on the statues of some illustri- 
ous men erected in the city, to give notice of 
the subject to be debated. As they refused 
admittance into the assembly to all persons 
who had not attained the necessary age, so 
they obliged all others to attend. The Xexi- 
archs stretched ojit a cor(ji dyed with scarlet, 
and by it pushed the people toward the place 
of meeting. Such as received the stain were 
fined; the xnpre diligent had a small pecunia- 
ry reward. Tbeae Lexiarchs were the keepers 
of the register, in which were enrolled the 
names of such citizens as had a right of 
Toting. 4pd all had this right who were of 



age. and not excluded by a personal fault. 
Unautiful children, cowards, brutal id^u- 
chees,prodieals, debtors to thepublic,^ weire al^ 
excluded. Until the time of Cecropt^ women 
had a right of suffrage, which they were said 
to have lost on account of th^ir partiality Uk 
Minerva, in her dispute with Neptune about 
giving a name to the oi^y^ 

In ordinary eas^ all matteni ^ere first ^ 
liberated in the senate of five hundred,^ oom<? 
posed of fifty senators chosen out of eaeh of 
the ten tribes. Each tribe had its turn of pre- 
sidinff^ahd the fifW senators in office were 
called Prytanes. And according to the num- 
ber of the tribes, the Attic year was divided 
into ten parts, the four first containing thirty- 
six, the other thirty-five days; in order to 
make the Lunar year complete, which, accord* 
ing to their calculation, contamed three hun-^ 
dred and fifty-four days. During each of thest 
divisions, ten of the fifty Prytanes ^vemed 
for a week, and were called Proedri : and of 
these he, who in the course of the week pre- 
sided for one day, was called the Epistate; 
three of the ProSdri being excluded from this 
office. 

The Prytanes assembled the people; the 
Proedri declared the occasion ; and tne BpUh 
tate demanded their voices. This was the case 
in the ordinary assemblies : the extraordinary 
were convened as well by the generals as the 
Pr3rtanes ; and sometimes the people met <i 
their own accord,^ ijv'ithout waitmjg H^ ro^qut- 
lities. 

The assembly was opened by a sacrifice t 
and the place was sprinnled with the blood ^ 
the victmi. — ^Then an imprecation was pjuh 
nounced, conceived in these terms: "May 
the ^ods pursue that man to destruction,^ wkli 
all his race, who shall act, speak, or oontrivei 
any thing against this state !"- This ceremony 
bemg finished, the Proedri declared the oeoa* 
sion of the assembly, and reported the opinion 
of the senate. If any doubt arose, a herald 1^ 
commission from the Epistate, with a loud 
voice, invited any citizen, first of those abof« 
the age of fifty, to speak ms opinion ; and then 
the rest accordinjg; to their ages. This right of 
precedence had Men grantra by a law m SUh 
ton, and the order of speaking determined 
entirely by the difference 6^ ifears. In thm 
time of Demosthenes, this Yk^ wasnot in foroe* 
It is said to have b^i^ iippealed about filly 
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years before the date of thig oration. Yet the 
custom still continued, out of respect to the 
reasonable and decent purpose for which the 
Jaw was originally enacted. When a speaker 
had delivered his sentiments, he generally 
called on an officer appointed for that purpose, 
to read his motion, and propound it in form. 
He then sat down, or resumed his discourse, 
and enforced his motion by additional argu- 
ments : and sometimes the speech was intro- 
duced by his motion thus propounded. When 
all the speakers had ended, the people ^ave 
their opmion, by stretching out their nanus to 
him whose proposal pleased them most. And 
Xenophon reports, that, night having come on 
when the people were engaged in an impor- 
tant debate, they were obliged to defer their 
determination till next day, for fear of con^- 
sion, when their hands were to be raised. 

"Porrexerunt manus," saith Cicero Tpro 
Flacco,) " et Psephisma natum est." Ana, to 
constitute this Psephisma or decree, six thou- 
sand citizens at least were required. When it 
Vras drawn up, the name of its author, or that 
person whose oj^inion had prevailed^ was pre- 
nzed : whence, m speaking of it, they called it 
his decree. The date of it contained the name 
of the Archon, that of the day and month, and 
that of the tribe then presiding. The business 
being over, the Prytanes dismissed the assem- 
bly. 

The reader who choosey to. \^ more minutely 
informed in the customs, sind manner of pro- 
cedure in the public asseinb^s of Athens, may 
consult the Ajrchseolo^ia qf Archbisho}) Potter, 
Sigonius, or the Concionatrices of Anstopha- 
nes. - 4 



PfflUPPIC THE FIRST. 

AriatodetnOt Archo»—A. R, Philip, 9r- 
Olympiad, 107. An. 1, 

Had we been convened, Athenians ! on some 
SMW subject of debate. I had waited until most 
of the usual persons md declared their opin- 
ions. If 1 had approved of any thing proposed 
by them, 1 should nave continued silent : if not, 
J had then attempted to speak my sentiments. 



p.] Tliough 1 have arisen first, &c.] De- 
loosthones was at that time but thirty years old, 
^hich made it necessary for him to apologize 
for bis zeal in rising before the other speak- 
ers; and the ingenious turn which he ^ives it, 
not only prevents any unfavonrafole mipres- 
non CD the minds of his hearers, but engases 
their affection, and excites tlieir attention, oy 
the tacit promise of better counsel than they 
had hitherto received. Tourreil, 

(2.1 How great a power, &c.] It has been 
already observed in the preface to these ora- 
tions, that Demosthenes takes many occasions 
of extolling the efforts of Athens to reduce the 
Spartan power, and to regain that sovereignty 
"which they lost by the victory of Lysandcr ai 
4^i-FoU»moi. TItieee efforts he eveiy where 



But since those very points on which these 
speakers have oftentimes been heard already, 
are at this time to be considered : though 1 
have arisen first, fl.] I presume I may expect 
your pardon ; for if they on former occasions 
had advised the necessarv measures, ye would 
not have found it needfuf to consult at present. 

First, then, Athenians ! these our affairs 
must not be thought desperate; no, though 
their situation seems entirely deplorable. For 
the most shocking circumstance of all our past 
conduct is really the most favourable to our 
future expectations. And what is this 1 That 
our own total indolence hath been the cause of 
all our present difficulties. For were we thus 
distressed, in spite of every vigorous effort 
which the honour of our state demanded, there 
were then no hope of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect (you who have been 
informed by others, and you who can your- 
selves remember,) how great a power [2.] the 
Lacedemonians not long since possessed : and 
with what resolution, with what dignity, you 
disdained to act unworthy of the state, but 
maintained the war against them for the rights 
of Greece. Why do I mention these things ? 
That ye may know, that ye may see, Atheni- 
ans ! that tf duly vigilant, ye cannot have any 
thing to fear; that if once remiss, not any 
thing can happen agreeable to your desires; 
witness the then powerful arms of Lacedemon, 
which a just attention to your interests enabled 
you to vanquish ; and this man's late insolent 
attempt, wnich our insensibility to aJl our 
great concerns hath made the cause of this 
confusion. 

If there be a man in this assembly who 
thinks that we must find a formidable enemy 
in Philip, while he views, on one hand, the 
numerous armies [3.] which attend him ; and, 
on the other, the weakness of the state thus 
despoiled of its dominions; 'he thinks justly. 
Yet, let him reflect on this : there was a time. 
Athenians! when we possessed Pydna, ana 
Potidaea, and Methone, and all that country 
round : when many of those states, now sub- 
jected to him, were free and independent, and 
more inclined to our alliance than to his. Had 
then Philip reasoned in the same manner — 
" How shall I dare to [attack the Athenians, 
whose garrisons command my territory while 



represents as hi^h instances of magnanimity 
and public spirit : though revenge and jea- 
lousy had no less share in them. The vic- 
tories which the Athenians gained over Spar- 
ta at Corinth, Naxos, &.c. and which he here 
alludes to, happened about twenty-four years 
before the date of this oration : so that he 
might well appeal to the memories of many 
persons present. 

[3.] Tne numerous armies, &c«] The num- 
ber of Philip's forces at that time amounted to 
twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse: 
a great army compared with those of the 
Greeks. At their march to Marathon, the 
Athenians could not assemble more than ten 
thousand forces. TourreU. 
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t am destitute of all assistance !" — he would 
not have engaged in those enterprises which 
»re now crowned with success ; nor could he 
have raised himself to this pitch of greatness. 
No^ Athenians ! he knew this well, diat all 
these places arc but prizes, [1,] laid between 
the combatants, and ready for the conqueror : 
that the dominions of the absent devolve natu- 
rally to those whoasie in the field ; the posses- 
sions of the supine to the active and intrepid. 
Animated by tnese sentiments, he overturns 
whole countries; he holds all people in subjec- 
tion : some, as by the right of conquest ; others, 
under the title of allies and confederates : for 
all are willing tocoufederate with those whom 
they see prepared and resolved to exert them- 
selves as they ought. 

And if you, my countrjrmen ! will now at 
length be persuaded to entertain the like senti 
tnents : it each of you, renouncing all eva- 
sions, will foe ready to approve himself a use- 
ful citizen, to the utmost that his station and 
abilities demand : if the rich will be ready to 
contribute, and the young to take the field : in 
one word, if you will be yourselves, and banish 
those vain hopes which every single person 
entertains, — that while so many otliers are 
engaged in public business, his service will 
not be required; you then (if heaven so plea- 
ses) shall regain your dommions, recall those 
opportunities your sunineness hath neglected, 
and chastise the insolence of this man. For 
you are not to imagine, that, like a god, he is 
to enjoy his present greatness for ever fixed 
and unchangeable. No, Athenians ! there are 
who hate him, who fear him. who envy him, 
even among those seemingly the most attached 
to his cause. These are passions common to 
mankind ; nor must we think that his friends 
only are exempted from them. It is true, they 



[1.] But prizes, &c.] His hearers were of all 
others most devoted to public games and en- 
tertainments, and must therefore have b en par- 
ticulfiurly sensible of the beauty of this ima^^e. 

[2.] And talks (as we are informed,) &c.\ 
The success which had hitherto attended 
Philip's arms, must naturally have inspired 
him with those designs which he afterward 
executed against the Athenians : and resent- 
ment of their late opposition at Thermopylai 
might have made him less careful to conceal 
them, at least in his own court. This the ora- 
tor represents as arrogant and extravagant 
menaces : not that a man who had so just a 
conception of the weakness of the Athenian 
politics, and the vigour and abilities of their 
enemy, could really believe such designs ex- 
travagant and romantic. But it was part of 
his address sometimes to avoid shocking the 
national vanity of his countrymen. After all 
their losses, and amidst all their indolence, 
they could not entertain a thought so mortify- 
ing, as that the conquerors of Persia and the 
Arbiters of Greece could ever see their liberty 
essentially affected, or their power and glory 
entirely wrested from them, by a king of Ma- 
eedon. 



lie concealed at present, as our indolence de* 
prives them of all resource. But let us shake 
off this indolence t for you see how we are 
situated; you see the outrageous arrogance of 
this msm, who does not leave it to your choice 
whether you shall act, or remain quiet ; but 
braves jou with his menaces ; and talks (as 
we are informed) [2.J in a strain of the highest 
extravagance : and is not able to rest satisfied 
with his present acquisitions, but is ever ia 
pursuit 01 &rther conquests ; and while w% 
sit down inactive and irresolute, encloses ua 
on all sides with his toils. 

When, therefore, O my countrymen I when 
will you exert your vigour 1 When roused by 
some event 1 When forced by some necessity 1 
What then are we to think of our present con- 
dition 7 To freemen, the disgrace attending 
on misconduct, is, in my opmion, the most 
urgent necessity. Or say,, is it your sole ambi- 
tion to wander tnrough the jpublic places, each 
inquiring of the other, " Wnat new advices *!•• 
Can any thing be more new, than that a man 
of Macedon should conquer the Athenians, 
and give law to Greece ? — " (s Philip dead V* 
[3.] — " No, but in ereat danger." — How are 
you concerned in those rumours 7 Suppose 
he should meet some fatal stroke : you would 
soon raise up another Philip, if your interests 
are thus regarded. For it is not to his owa 
strength that he so much owes his elevation, 
as to our supineness. And should some acci- 
dent [4.] affect him, should Fortune, who hath 
ever been more careful of the state, than we 
ourselves, now repeat her favours ; (and may 
she thus crown tnem !) — ^be assured of thii^ 
that by being on the spot, ready to take advan- 
tage of the confusion, you will every where be 
al»olute masters ; but in your present disposi- 
tion, even if a favourable juncture should pre- 



[3.j Is Philip dead, &c.] These rumours 
and mauiries of the Athenians were occasion- 
ed by tne wound Philip received at Methone, 
the year before, and wnich was followed by a 
dangerous fit of sickness. — Louffinus quotes 
this whole passage as a beautiful instance of 
those pathetic figures, which give life, wad 
force, and energy, to an oration. Tourreil^ 

The English reader will find the remark in 
Sect. 18 of Mr. Smith's translation. 

[4.] Some accident, &c.]--If he should die. 
This is plainly the sense of it : but it must be 
expressed covertly, as Demosthenes has done, 
not to transgress against that decorum which 
Cicero says this orator made his first rule. For 
there were certain things, which the ancients 
presumed not to express but in terms obscure 
and gentle ; that tney might not pronounce 
what were called verba male omiruUa. They 
did not dare to say to any person, "If you 
should be killed ; If you should die :" they 
concealed as much as possible the melancholy 
and odious idea of an approachine, or even of 
a distant, death. The Greeks said el n n&dov 
the Romans, si quid humanittia contingai. 
Olivet, 
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sent you with Amphipolis, fl.] you could not 
take i)08a6«8ion of it, while this suspense pre- 
vails in your designs and in 3rour councils. 

And now, as to the necessity of a general 
vigour and alacrity, of this you must oe fully 
persuaded : this point therefore I shall urge no 
uurther. But tne nature of the armament, 
which, I think, will extricate you from the 
present difficulties, the numbers to be raised, 
the subsidies required for their support, and 
all the other necessaries : how they may (in 
.my opinion) be best and most expeditiously 
provided I these things X shall endeavour to 
explain. — ^Buthere I make this request, Athe- 
nians ! that you would not be precipitate, but 
suspend your judgment till you have heard 
me fully. Ana if, at first, I seem to propose a 
new kind of arrangement, let it not be thought 
that I am delaying your aflairs. For it is not 
they who cry out instantly ! This moment I 
whose counsels suit the present juncture (as 
it is not possible to repel violences already 



[I.] Present you with Amphipolis, &c.] 
They bad nothing more at heart tnan the re- 
covery of this citv. So that the author here 
ftives the last and most heightening stroke to 
his description of their indolence. TourreiL 

And at the same time, by artfully hinting at 
aacli an event, as possible, he rouses their at- 
tention, and enlivens their hopes and expec- 
tations. 

The Italian commentator illustrates this pas* 
sage in the following manner: ** Monet ora- 
tor, quod, quamvis occidat ejusdem (scil. Am- 
pbipolis) Compotes fieri, ipsis tamen noo satis 
id lore ad turoandas res Macedonicas ; cum 
aliis tot locis quae memoravimus, privati, ad 
tantam rerum motem parum opis habere pos- 
siot, ex una duntaxat civitnte." Accordingly, 
the passage before ns hath been rendered to 
this effect: If some favourable conjuncture 
should deliver up Amphipolis to you, &c. you 
could not receive the least benefit from the 
possession, with respect to Macedon. The 
assertion of the orator, as expressed in the 
present translation, hath been pronounced 
extraordinary, and the argoment incondu- 
Mve. The substance, therefore, of the pre- 
sent argument, I shall here endeaToor to col- 
lect : You ara all earnest to be informed whe- 
ther Philip be dead or no. But, unless you 
change your measures, his death or life can 
make no difference, or prove of any conse- 
quence. Indeed, if some accident should take 
him off, nothing more would be necessary to 
give the full advantage of the confusion which 
such an event must occasion, than to appear 
oo the frontier of Macedon with a powerful 
force* This would make you absolute mas- 
ters of the country. But in your present cir- 
cumstances, what would it avail, even if such 
a>favourable incide'nt, as that of Philip*s death, 
should give vou an opportunity of recovermg 
Amphipolis f So important an acquisition 
(which would in a great measure enable you 
to command all Macedon) must still be lost : 
unless you had your forces ready you could not 
take possession of it. Whether there be any 



committed, by any occasional detachment,) 
but he who will snow you, of what kind that 
aimament must be, how ^eat, and how sup- 
ported, which may subsist until we yield to 
peace, or till our enemies sink beneath our 
arms ; for thus ox^ can we be secured from 
future dfmgers. — These things, I think, I can 
point out : not that I would prevent any other 
person from declaring his opmion.— Thus fisur 
am I engaged : howl can acquit myself, will 
immediately appear: to your judgments I 
appeal 

First then, Athenians ! I say that you should 
fit out fifty ships of war : and then resolve, that 
on the first emergency you will embark your- 
selves. To these I insist that you must add 
transport and other necessary vessels sufficient 
for half our horse. Thus far we should be 

Erovided against those sudden excursions from 
is own kingdom, to Thermopylfle, to the Cher- 
sonesus, [2.J to Olynthus. [l] -to whatever 
places he thinks proper. For of this he should 



thing unreasonable in this assertion, or imper- 
tinent in this argument, must be submitted to 
the reader. With deference to this judgment, 
I must declare, that it appears to me to have 
rather more force, and to set the fatal conse- 
quence of the indolence and irresolution of the 
Athenians in a stronger light, than the other 
interpretation ; whose propriety may be at once 
determined, by comparing the passage with 
the sentence immediately preceding. In that 
the orator declares, that in case of Philip's 
death, the Athenians had no more to do, but 
to appear on the frontier of Macedon, in order 
to gain the absolute disposal of the affairs of 
that" kingdom: *'laQ* 5ti irXnalov iilv ivrti, 
i.itaat» Si/ rocj npayjiaci rerapaYntvoti. iiriaTdv' 
r«5, 6vo}s fiovXeoBs iioiKfjaatoBe. We must, 
therefore, be at some pains to clear De- 
mosthenes of the suspicion of inconsistency, 
if tlte very next sentence be understood as 
containing a declaration, That although the 
Athenians should not only appear upon the 
border of Macedon, but there possess them- 
selves of a post of the utmost consequence, 
still they could derive no advantage from 
their acquisition, far from having the whole 
kingdom at their disposal. What seems to 
have templed the Italian commentator to sug- 
gest this interpretation is, the expression, 
6t66vToiv ^itXv riov Kaipdv 'An^iiroXiv^ if some con- 
junctures should give you Amphipolis, which 
he takes in a literal sense. But the genius of 
spirited eloqnence, and of our orator in parti- 
cular, fully warrants us to regard it only as a 
lively figure, and to understand no more by 
giving up than affording a favourable opportu- 
nity of gaining. 

[2.] To the Chersonesus.] The year before, 
Cersobleptes, unable to defend this country 
against Philip, had put the Athenians in pos- 
session of it. Cardia, one of the chief cities, 
refused to acknowledge these new sovereigns, 
and had recourse to the protection of Philip, 
who, under petenee of supporting them, car- 
ried his arms into the Chersoncsns, TourreU. 

[3.] To Olynthus.] Philip had already com- 
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But although we 

vigour, (which yetl muat regaiilosaurmdii 
pensablft duly) Mill themeamireBl propose "~" 
have their uaei aa his fean aicy kc 
quid, when ha knawi we are prepari 






■nitlad wni* acti of hottilily against tlila ulate 
but had iial u ja rDnued Ibe siege o( Olyo 
thus, or IHkea any meaiureg lendinc lo it : foi 
in meJi ■ case DBiDonhenes would not havi 
touched io liihtly upon an enterprisD, wbici 
he oftenvBrd dwells upon NiofleiiBnd williK 
much force. Towrtil 

tl.]ToEub<Ea,J«-.] Mons-Tourreillmns 
lares iLis pasnge thns: Elqii'il riiquo de re 
Irauier en •oui cts mSmes Aihunieoe, qu'i 
nnCDulniBnr soncheniin en Euboe, &c. (foi 
which there ianowarrantialheoriEinBl;) ^rl 
taking lorirHnted that all iheexpediliuBB here 

daaTOurs to selLif ■■■- -* r-L-- — t-.i _ - 

hf.fo'!? ihat'l'hilip c 
island, before hiialu 



9 he will know, lor there are uio many [3.] 
....lon^ DuTBelveB, who inform him of evecy 
thmg*) orif he should despiseourumttmeDC 
hia Efcuiiiy may prove fatal to him; uitwill 
be abaoiubily inour power, at the tint faToor- 
ble juDciurSilo make a descent upon hia own 

These, then, are the reaoluticoa I propow, 
-Iheae thn provisions it will become you to 
lake. Aiid I pronounce it still necessary lo 
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neouB and indefcns I 
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he must observe, th 


be 


iiie of such fatls on 




fault whicKDemos 


es 



ans; oftheirmarct m; st 

and Hegareans; o the pe 

bans from Euba»,&c seeo pp 

oration, be tells hi rymen, that the M 



an must regard them ns ibe great and 
HUB defenders of Greece \ because he 
be informed of Ihe enirit which their 
ora discovered in the days of hia prede- 
cessor Alexander. If we are not lo allow the 
to rcaaon, from the conduct of hia con- 
lemporariea, on former occasions, to the con- 
iuct which they ought lo pursue, or which 
nay be expected from them in their contest 
vilh Philip, what shall we sayof an argument 
leducedfromtheir ancestors in the heroic sga 
jf Athena? The truth serms to be, that al- 
though the faoU supposed to be alluded lo in 
thia pnasaee, had been passed over by hislori- 
ana (which 1 cannot adraitO yet, ws are not 
hence lo conclude, Ihat they had no 
^ 1 or importance in the Athenian asaem- 
bly. We are not lo judge of ihelight in which 
they aprsaied there, from the obscurity into 
which Jistance of lime and place may have 
owcaatlliem. The reasons of thia are obvi- 

[i] To HalianuB.] Tourreil refen this lo 
joie action which he supposes m^ht have 
appened m BiBotia in the course oflhe Pho- 
ian war, and in which the Alheniens might 
Qve hod their share of the honour. But from 
I" text, it should seem that the event alluded 
happened at some considerable 






.0 the 



__. jt forty years before 

n Thebes and Sparta began lo 

Ban r,lhe Spartan general, inreat- 

Thebena with a very i&ngeroua war, 

ith laying aiege to Ihia city of 

T Thebana applied tor aid lo tlio 

h they readily granted (though 

hul jUBt before preased for Uib 

aisc the siege, after Lyaander 

ed I apprehend ihat ihia is the 

alluded to. It was the more 

as the Athenian power was then 

You, Alhenlana '. Bays De- 

Lacedemouiane had Ihe abso- 
both at sea and land ; when 

Sencompaaaed with their com- 
eir garrisona; when Eubiia, 
BiBotia, Megara, iKgina, Cleone, 
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raise some other forces which may harass him 
with perpetual incursions. Talk not of jrour 
ten thousands, or twenty thousands, of foreign- 
ers ; of those armies which [1 .] appear so mag- 
nificent on paper ; but let them be the natural 
forces of the state ; and if you choose a single 
person, if a number, if this particular man, or 
whomei'er you appoint as general, let them be 
entirely under his guidance and authority. I 
also move you, that subsistence be provided for 
them. But as to the quality, the numbers, the 
maintenance of this body ; how are these points 
to be settled ? — I now proceed to speak or each 
of them distinctly. 

The body of infantry, therefore, — but here 
give me leave to warn you of an error, which 
hath often proved injurious to you. Think not 
that your preparations never can be too mag- 
nificent: great and terrible in your decrees; 
in execution, weak and contemptible. Let your 

S reparations, let your supplies, at first be mo- 
erate ; and add to these, if you find them not 
sufficient. — I say, then, that the whole body of 
in&ntry should be two thousand : of these, 
that five hundred should be Athenians, of such 
an age as you shall think proper, and with a 
stated time for service ; not long, but such as 
that others nmy have their turn of duty. Let 
the rest be formed of foreigners. To those you 
are to add two hundred horse, fifty of them at 
least Athenians, to serve in the same manner as 
the foot. For these you are to provide trans- 
ports. — And now, what farther preparations 1 
—Ten light galleys. For, as he hath a navd 
power, p.J we must be provided with light 
vessels, that our troops may have a secure 
convoy. 
But whence are these forces to be subsisted 7 



[1.] Those armies which, &c.] In the Greek 
it IS imaroXinatoys SwdjASts. — Instead of enu- 
merating the various senses in which the com- 
mentators interpret this expression, I shall 
copy an observation on it by the Abb6 D' Olivet, 
whose interpretation I have followed : — ^I have, 
without any refinement, chosen a plain expres- 
sion, which seems to hit the thougnt of Demos- 
thenes directly, and to paint strongly the bitter 
ridicule of the passage. It was usual for the 
Athenians, upon any emergency, to write to all 
quarters to demand soldiers. They were an- 
swered, that in suck a place such a number 
would be provided: from another place, so 
many more night be expected. But in the 
end it appeared, that these were by no means 
BO many eflective men. There were great 
abatements to be made from the numbers pro- 
mised : and we find besides, from this oration, 
that these foreigners were not paid at all, or 
ill-paid ; so that these grand armies were no- 
where complete, but in the letters written to 
demand them on one part, and to promise them 
on the other. If I am not mistaken, this is 
what Demosthenes calls Syv&fieis tTrKrroXtnaiovs, 
armies which exist only in letters. 

[2.] As he hath a naval power.] In conse- 
<juence of his engagements with the Thessa- 
lians, he commanded their ports and ships. I 



This I shall A^lain, when I have first given 
my reasons, why I think such numbers suffi- 
cient, and why I have advised that we should 
serve in person. As to the numbers, Adieni- 
ans ! my reason is this : it is not at present in 
our power to provide a force able to meet him 
in the open field ; but we must harass him by 
depredations : thus the war must be carried on 
at first. We therefore cannot think of raising 
a prodigious army (for such we have neither 
pay nor provisions,) nor must our forces be ab- 
solutely mean. And I have proposed that citi- 
zens eiUMild join in the service, and help to 
man our fleet ; because I am informed, that 
some time since the state maintained a body 
of auxiliaries at Corinth [3.] which Poly stra- 
tus commanded, |4.1 and Iphicrates, and Cha- 
brias, and some others ; that you yourselves 
serv&d with them : and that the united efforts of 
these auxiliary and domestic forces gained a 
considerable victory over the Lacedemonians. 
But ever since our armies have been formed 
of foreigners alone, their victories have been 
over our allies and confederates ; while our 
enemies have arisen to an extravagance of 
power. And these armies, with scarcely the 
slightest attention to the service of the state, 
sau off to fi^ht for Artabazus, [5.] or any other 
person; ana their general follows them: nor 
should we wonder at it ; for he cannot com- 
mand, who cannot pay his soldiers. What 
then do I recommend 7 that you should take 
away alF" pretences both from generals and 
firom soldiers, by a re^ar payment of the ar- 
my, and by incorporating domestic forces with 
the auxiliaries, to be, as it were, inspectors into 
the conduct of the commanders. For at pre- 
sent our manner of acting is even ridiculous. 



[3.] At Corinth.] This was in the same war 
which he alludes to in the beginning of the 
oration (Sect. 2.) Corinth was appomted as 
the place of general rendezvous for tiie Greeks 
when confederated against Sparta. 

[4.1 Which Polystratus commanded.] In- 
stead of Polystratus, which is a name little 
known in history, Monsieur Tourreil propo- 
ses to read Callistratus, who, accordmg to 
Xenophon and Diodorus, was coUea^e to 
Iphicrates and Chabrias in the war of Corcy- 
ra. But, as Mr. Mounteney has observed, 
Polystratus is again mentioned by Demosthe- 
nes, together with Iphicrates, in the oration 
on the Immunities ; so that it is probable this 
is the true reading. 

rS.] To fight tor Artabazus.] He here al- 
ludes to an affair which had happened some 
time before, and had occasioned great commo- 
tion. The Athenians had sent Chares at the 
head of a powerful force to reduce Byzantium, 
Cos, and Chios, which had revolted from them. 
But this general, when he had a prospect of 
success in that enterprise, suffered himself to 
be corrupted by Artabazus, a rebellious satrap 
of Asia, and assisted him against an array of 
seventy thousand men. Chares received a re- 
waid proportioned to the service ; but this ac- 
tion raisea the indignation of the Athenians, as 
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If a man should ask, << Are you at peace, 
AthenianB?" the answer would immemately 
be, " By no means I we are at war with Philip. 
[1.1 Have not we chosen the usual generals 
and officers, [2.] both of horse and foot 7" And 
of what use are all these, except the single per- 
son whom you send to the field 7 the rest at- 
tend your priests in their processions. So that, 
as if you formed so many men of clay, you 
make your officers for show, and not for ser- 
vice. My countrymen ! should not all these 
generals nave been chosen from your own.bo- 
oy; all these several officers from your o'wn 
body, that our force might be really Athenian 7 
and yet, for an expedition in favour of Lem- 
noa, [3.J the general must be a citizen, while 
troops engaged in defence of our own territo- 
ries are commanded by Menelaus. [4.1 I say 
sot this to detract from his merit ; but to 
whomsoever this command had been intrusted, 
■urely he should have derived it from your 
voices. '[5.] 

Perhaps you are fully [6.] sensible of these 
truths, but would rather hear me upon ano- 
ther point, — that of the supplies ; what we are 
to rau^ and from %rhat funds. To this I now 
proceed. — The sum therefore necessary for the 



he had not only deserted the cause of the re- 
public, but also incensed the kin^ of Persia. 
Demosthenes, however, here shifts the blame 
from Chares to his soldiers, who refused to 
obey him (or rather to the people, who took 
no care to provide for their pay.) Tourreil. 

[1.1 We are at war with Philip.] So the orar 
tor aflects to speak. Though 1 apprehend it 
does not appear from history that uiey were 
at that time directly at war with him. They 
had indeed joined with the Phocians, and Phi- 
lip was at tne head of the opposite confedera- 
cy. Thus far they were engaged against each 
other, thoueh neither of them as principals in 
the quarrel. The Athenians, indeed, mi^ht 
have made some attempts to recover Ampni- 
pdis; they certainly made some ineffectual 
preparations to relieve Potidsa and Metlione ; 
and after Philip's attempt on Thermopylse, 
did station some forces upon their frontiers to 

Sipose him, in caxte he renewed his attack, 
ut still the war was not declared in form. — 
But of this I shall speak more hereafter. 

[2.] The usual officers.] In the text they 
are mentioned particularly. Ten taxiarchs 
iarparjiyol, or generals,) and phylarchs, and 
two hipparchs. Each of the ten tribes chose 
a new general every year, and each of these 
(originally, when all went to the field) had the 
command for one day in his turn. Pnilip was 
very pleasant on this number of commanders. 
I never, said he, could find but one general 
(meaning Parmenio,) but the Athenians can 
get ten every year. Anciently, the people, upon 
extraordinary occasions, chose a polemarch, 
to determine, when the opinions ox the gene- 
rals were equally divided. The taxiarch com- 
manded the mfantry, the phylareh the cavalry, 
of his tribe. The whole oody of horse was di- 
into two corps, each of which was corn- 



maintenance of these forces, that the soldiers 
may be supplied withgrain, is somewhat above 
ninety talents. [7.] To the ten galleys forty 
talents, that each vessel have a monthly al- 
lowance of twenty minsB. To the two thou- 
sand foot^ the same sum, that each soldier 
may receive ten drachmae a month for com. 
To the two hundred horse, for a monthly allow- 
ance of thirty drachmsB each, twelve talents. 
And let it not be thought a sinall convenience, 
that the soldiers are supplied with grain : for 
I am clearly satisfied that if such a provision 
be made, the war itself will supply them with 
every thing else, so as to complete their ap- 
pointment, and this without any injury to the 
Greeks or allies : and I myself am ready to 
sail with them, and to answer for the conse- 
quence with my life, should it prove other- 
wise. From what funds the sum which I pro- 
pose may be supplied, shall now be explain- 
ed. **♦ ♦ *^ 

[Here the secretary t^ the assembly reads 
a scheme for raising the supplies^ and pro- 
poses U to the people infomif in the name 
of the orator.] 

These are the supplies, [8.] Athenians! in 
our power to raise. And when you come to 

manded by a general of horse or hipparch. 
Tourreil. 

[3.] In favour of Lemno8.il/Vhen, in the so- 
cial war, the revolters invaded it wi^ a fleet 
of a hundred sail. Tourreil. 

[4.J By MenelauB. J Monsieur Tourreil says, 
that this Menelaus was the brother of Plmip. 
by another marriage. But though Philip and 
his brother were not on good terms, yet it is 
not likely that the Athenians would have trust- 
ed one BO nearly allied to their enemy. Olivet, 

[5.] From your voices.] The regular method 
of choosing all officers. However, the choice 
was sometimes left to the commander-in-chiefl 
Tourreil. 

[6J Perhaps you are fully, &c.] it is not 
impossible but that the people might have 
been struck with the freedom and candour of 
the orator, and given some marks of their ap- 
probation. 

[7.1 Ninety talents.] The Attic talent is com- 
puted by Tourreil equal to IS71. I0s.\ by 
Prideaux, to 188/. 6s.; by Arbuthnot, to 193/. 
I5s, It contained sixty roiniB, and each mina, 
one hundred drachmse. By the computation of 
the orator it appears that the provisions he re- 
commends to be supplied were to last one year. 
Mounteney, 

\Q.] These are the supplies, &c.] Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus gives us the rest of this ora- 
tion as a sixth Pnilippic, pronounced in the 
archonship of Themistocles. But it appears to 
me, as well as to the other interpreters, a na- 
tural conclusion of the first Philippic; and 
therefore I could not prevail upon myself to 
separate tliem. Tourreil. 

The scholiast is of the same opinion, and 
flatly accuses Dionysius of a mistake. Mr. 
Mounteney has expressed greater deference 
for this cntic He supposes that this second 
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give your voices, determine upon some effec- 
tual provision, [ 1 .1 that you may oppose Philip, 
not by decrees and letters only, but by actions. 
And m my opinion, your plan of operation, and 
every thing relating to your armament, will be 
mucn more happily adjusted, if the situation 
of die country which is to be the scene of 
action be taken into the account ; and if you 
reflect, that the winds and sea-sons have great- 
ly contributed to the rapidity of Philip's con- 
quests ; that he watches the blowing of the 
Etesians, [2.] and the severity of the winter, 
and forms nis sieges when it is impossible for 
us to bring up our forces. It is your part then 
to consider this, and not to carry on the war by 
occasional detachments, (they will ever arrive 
too late,) but by a regular army constantly kept 
up. And for winter-quarters you may com- 
mand LemnoB) and Thassus, and Sciathus, 
and the adjacent islands, in which there are 
ports and provisions, and all things necessary 
for the solciiery in abundance. i& to the sea- 
son of the year in which we may land our 
forces with the greatest ease, and be in no 
danger from the winds, either upon the coast 



part is not that which Dionysius quotes ; but 
tiiat there was another oration, since lost, which 
began with the same words ; for he observes, 
that the former part is plainly imperfect of 
itself, and the two parts are jomed m all the 
copies and manuscripts, and that naturally 
and consistently. 

I must confess (with all submission to these 
authorities,) that although I could not presume 
to separate them, yet 1 am not quite satisfied 
that tnese two parts are one oration. In the first 
place, I cannot think that the first Philippic 
would end abruptly^ if this second part was 
away : for we find m the first part, all that 
the orator proposes to speak to in the be^- 
ning ; and it concludes (not unlike a speecn In 
parliament) with a motion in form, for such 
and such subsidies to be raised, for the main- 
tenance of such and such forces. And as to the 
manner in which the second part begins, sup- 
posing it a distinct oration, we cannot object 
to that ; as Dionysius quotes an oration be- 
g&ming exactly in the same manner : (see his 
letter to Ammseus.)— It might also be observed, 
that in the beginning of the oration, having for 
some time exhorted the Athenians to chuige 
their conduct, and act with vigour, Demosthe- 
nes says expressly that he intends to speak no 
mVre on that subject ; and yet this second part 
is ehtirely taken up with it; and lastly, there 
are some passages in the second part which I 
siispect do not a^ree to the particular time 
when the first oration against Philip was pro- 
nounced) and I ima^e that some editors were 
sensible of this, by their placing the Olynthiac 
orations before this, which is called the first 
Philippic :) these passages I shall take notice 
of as tney occur. 

As to any similitude between the two parts, 
I apprehend that is no more than what runs 
through all these orations, and may be ac- 
counted for from tho similitude of the subject, 



to which we are bound, or at the entrance of 
those harbours where we may put in for pro- 
visions — this will be easily discovered. In 
what manner and at what time our forces are 
to act, their general will determine, according 
to the junctures of affairs. What you are to 
perform, on your part, is contained in the de- 
cree I have now proposed. And if you will 
be persuaded, Athenians ! first, to raise these 
supplies which 1 have recommended, then to 
proceed to your other preparations, your infan- 
try, navy, and cavalry ; and lastly, to confine 
your forces, by a law, to that service which 
IS appointed to them; reserving the care and 
distribution of their money to yourselves, and 
strictly examining into the conduct of the ge- 
neral ; then your time will be no longer wasted 
in continual debates upon the same subject, 
and scarcely to any purpose ; then you will 
deprive him of the most considerable of his re- 
venues. For his arms are now supported, 
by seizing and making prizes of those who 
pass the seas. But is this all 7 — No. — You 
shall also be secure firom his attempts : not 
as when some time since [3.J he fell on Lem- 

without joining them.— But if this second part 
be really a distinct oration, spoken after the 
destruction of Olynthus (for this city was taken 
the year before the arcnonship of Themisto- 
cles,) how comes it that this event is not men- 
tioned in it? — ^It had just then thrown the 
Athenians into tli^ greatest consternation ; and 
as it was the orator's business to encourage 
Uiem, possibly he might have kept it out of 
view on purpose. Though perhaps he does 
hint at it obscurely, and as fair as was consis- 
tent with prudence, as I shall observe by and 
by. 

[1.] Effectual provision.] In Greek it is^ 
Sav inip aplffKy x^tporovfytarc — choose those 
things which maybe agreeable to you. I own 
I do not see how their entering into the resolu- 
tion they liked best^would of consequence ena- 
ble them to oppose Philip effectually. Perhaps 
it might be oi disservice, for in other places the 
orator is ever cautioning them against follow- 
ing the bentof their inclinations. — If we should 
make a very small alteration in the text, and 
for dpifftcn read dpxiept those things which may 
be sufficient for your purposes, I apprehend the 
sense would be better and more agreeable to 
Demosthenes. I have taken the liberty to 
translate after this reading. 

[2.1 Of the Etesians.] Winds which blew 
regularly every year at the rising of the dog- 
star ; wnen the Grreeks were obliged to retire 
from action, on account of the excessive heats; 
and which, as they blew from the north, of 
consequence opposed any attempt of invading 
Macedon, or sending any forces to those parts 
which were the seat of Philip's wars at first. 

[3.] Not as when some time since, &c.] If 
this be really a part of the first Philippic, these 
hostilities must have preceded the attempt on 
Thermopylffi (else the orator could not nave 
distinguished them into those which happened 
some time ago, and that committed lately.) 
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VM and ImbruE, and carried awny joiir citi- 
zen! in chains : not at \rben he mrprieH your 
Tnsela at OeraBtuB, and apoiled them of 
unip(iakB.b1c quantity of ricties : not as wt 
lately he made a deicent on ^ coast of IV 
rathon, and cimed off our Bacred gaiJey [ 
while you couid oeither ojipoK tlieiH? iiiaul 
nor detach your forcea at auch junctLiies 
were bought convenient. 

And now, Athenians [ what i« the rm 
(think ye,) that the public fealivnlB |2.| in 1 
nour of Minerva and of Bacchus are nlwo 
celebrated at the appointed time, -wlielher 1 
direction of them rails to the lot of m^n of ei 
Denize, Or of persona less (tiatinffuished {fet 
'rali which cost more Ireastire than is usually 
expended upon a whole navy ' 
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._._ _ ... each t rib; i what he 

, when, and from whom, and what 

perfoiin. Not one of these things ieleftiin- 

noin, net one undetermined. But in avails 

war, and warlike preparatione, there ie no 

der, no certainty, no regulation. So that, 

len any accident alarms ub, first we appoint 

r trierarcba ; [4.J dien we allow them the 

.-change 1 then tlie auppliea are considered. 

These points once seltled, we resolve to man 

our deet with alrangera ,[5.] and foreigtiere ; 

then find it necessarv to supply their place 

ourselvea. In the miostof theee delays, wiiat 

defend, the enemy is ul 



bers and greater preparaliona, then any one 

Erhapa ever coal;) while your eKpeditions 
ve been all loo late, as that to Meihooe, that 



perhajjB ever coal ;)* while your e: 
lallioolate BsihalloMeil.u 
fegaate, thai to Polidsa? The ri 



1 litng b( 






10 conduct [3.] il 



preparing : and the juncturea of aH'aira will 
■— — •■ our slow and irresolute measureB. 
'cas too, which we think may be de- 
pended on, until the new levies are raised, when 
)ut to the proof, plainly diacover their iriaufli- 
:iency. By theae means, hath he arrived to 
mch a pitch of inaolence as to send a letter to 
the EubtEans, [6.] conceived in eucli terms cb 



...ti of hostility, with the other paile of Phi- 

lip's conduct at that time. Thewv 

subaiiling between him and the 
trtiich he affected to observe ; and 
he appear from making any open 
>ed aCtack upon them, that m lli< 
Potidoaand Pydna, he would not i 
cipaljbutasallytothe Olynthians ; and, when 
these cities were taken, diBmiBBtit ' 
nian garrisons with ell imaguiablt; 

honour] and upon all occasions c 

cajoled the Atheaians. This then is dug of 
those passages which [ auapect ilo not e.| 
to the particular time when the first Piiili 
was spoksn. But if we auppoBi! i|,at i 
which [ call the second part, is rtally the 
tion which Dionysius quotes (and which 
spoken to enge^ the Atheniane to de 
the islanders and the ciliea of thp Helleaponl 
againal the altemcM of Philip.) then nil the 
ddficulty vanishes. The hostilities here men- 
tioned agree very well to atime of open war. 
NowDiodorus Siculusiidbrmsue, tliatitwae 
after Olvothua was taken, that ^e AthenianE 
ieclared war against Philip in form ; nnd we 
find that, immediately upon this, he ottflcked 
them and their tributary atatea with such fury, 
that they were Boon glad to aue for peace. 
[i.] Oor sacred ealley.] Tiiere were two ol 

(audati exlraardinnry emergencies nnd occa- 
tiaasof iheaialr,) tbo Para! inn nnd H^iliimi- 
liaa. HarpoGratiooundertlandsherethsi's. 
nlioD. Toumil, 

[2.1 Feslivats, &c.] For iha faoathaoffia 
■BdOiiiuyr'- ■ ■ ■ ■ - 



a (us tbew fesiiials 
,. .jlreftrr" 



fai To™nd"uci, i^.^'la th's^ria^naUt is, 
«£o is the ehorwgus (thatii, (he ciriien who 



er the wreallers, and proiided wlial was 
iceraarv far that entertainment.) 
[■I.] Vte appoint our (rien.rehB.J The rich 
uieiia, uho were obliRed not only to rom- 
and, but to equip a Teasel of war, nl their 
nwn expense (eitlier severally or joinilyl for 
the aerfice of the public. As if.ia wi.a an offiro 
if great expense, it was allowed to any one 

icher ibnn himself, and lo ilepire he mijilii ba 
lubsiiiuieii in his place, prorided he was wili- 
ng ID exchange fortunes wiih that riiiien, and 

This is what E^mostlienea calla atlowing the 



fuller account aflliCBe irierarcbt, &,c. 



The whale passtgc ia nn exact dcfcriniian 
ofthepraceedingeoflheAll^eniana in defence 
of OlynihuB, and of the event. 1 bad it ia 
"iew, when I observed that poeeibly we niigbt 

[5.] A letter to (lie Eubieans, &.C.] Tin'? lel- 
;r haa not deacendcd lo ua. ll is prabable 
■oni the cantexl, tlint he expreased In it a 
satempl far Ihn Athenian power, and insisted 
ow liiile dependence itie EuliOfans eootd 
- Andiflbis' 






licblm 



before (sc. 



lie) viz. (iiallht . 
KB yet p'eo Philip no remarkable onposiiion 

in EubtBB. Tlie letter must ha>e been 

when Philip besnn to raise camma- 
tliai ialand, in order la make himself 
of it. I am induced to think, both 

make any alteaiptsorihis kind soearlvas ihs 
Gr«t Phlii|i|HC, and Iherelbrc that tin* is no 
part of that oralioD. 

t 
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[*♦♦ The Letter ig read.] 
What hath now been read, is tot the most 
part true, Athenianal too true! but perhaps 
not Very agreeable in the recital fiut i^ by 
suppressing things unsrate^ to the ear, the 
things themselves could be prevented, then the 
sole concern of a public speaker should be to 
please. If, on the contrary, these unseasonably 
pleasing speeches be really injurious, it 
shameml, Athenians! to deceive yourseh 
and, by deferring the consideration of every 
thing dL'Uigreeable, never once to move until 
it be too late ; and not to apprehend that they 
who conduct a war with prudence, are not ta 
follow, but to direct events ; to direct them with 
the same absolute authority with which a ge< 



were he to sit down in the quiet enjoyment 
of his conquests and acquisitions, w'ithout pro- 
ceeding to^ any new attempts, there are men 
among you, who, I think, would be tmmoved 
at those transactions, [4.] which have birttQded 
our state with the odious marks of ibfamy. 
cowardice, and all that is base« But a» he still 
pursues his conquests, as he is still extend- 
ing his ambitious views, possiUy, he may at 
last call you forth, unless you have renoun- 
ced the name <^ Athenians. To me it is asto- 
nishing, that none of you look back to the be* 
ginning [6,] of this war, and consider that we 
engaged in it to ehastise the insolence of Phi- 
lip } but that now it, is b^ome a defensive war, 
to secure us from iiis attempts. And that he 
neral leads on his forces r'that the eourse'ofiwill ever be repeating these attempts is mani- 



affairs may be determined by them, and not 
determine their measures. But you, Atheni 
ans, although possessed of the greatest power 
[L] of all kmdA, ships, infantry, cavedry, and 
treasure ; yet, to this day, have never employed 
any of them seasonably, but are ever last in the 
field. Just as barbarians [2J] engage at box- 
ing, so vou make war with Philip : for, when 
one of these receives a blow, that blow enga- 

fes him; if struck in another part, to that part 
is hands are shiiled : but to ward ofif the blow, 
or to wsuch his antagonist— for this, he hatii 
neither skill nor spirit. Even so, if you hear 
. that' Philip is in the Chersonesus, you resolve 
to send forces thither ; if in Thermopyls, thi- 
ther ; if in any other place, you huny up and 
down, you follow his standard. But no use- 
ful scheme for carrying on the war, no wise 
provisions, [3.] are ever thought of, until you 
near of some enterprise in execution, or al- 
ready crowned with success. This might 
formerly have been pardonable, but now is the 
very critical moment, when it can by no means 
be admitted. 

It seems to m^ Athenians I that some divi- 
nity, who, from a regard to Athens, looks down 
upon our conduct with indignation, hath in- 
spired Philip with this restless ambition. For, 

[1.] Possessed of the greatest power, &c.] 
They could then command three hundred 
ships of war, and those capable of enf(af(ing a 
navy of double that number ; they bad twenty 
thousand foot, and two thousand eight hundred 
hoive; and their revenue amounted to above 
twelve hundred talents. Toitrreil and Moun- 
teney, 

[2.1 As barbariaas,&c.} The learned reader 
will nnd a beautiful passage in Aaltis Gellius, 
(I. 3. c. 27.) where, on the contrary, a roiin of 
true prudence, who enn^ages in the business 
and d;ins«r8 of the world, is compared to a 
skilful hoxei*, who is ever attentive to defend 
himst^tf and annoy his adversarv. TourreU, 

[3.] No wise provisions, &c.] I have follow- 
ed the reading; wiiich Mr. Mounteney adopts 
Ilepf rStv repayitdruVf &c. instead of x^ftdnav, 

\4.] At those trnnsnctions, &c.] The taking 
of rydnn, and Po idaea, and Amphipolis, mav 
warrant what the orator here says. Yet 1 
should choose to apply it to their suffering 



fest, unless some power rises to oppose him. 
But if we wait m expectation of this, if we send 
out armaments composed of empty galleys, 
and those hopes with which some speaker may 
have flattered ydu; can Vou then think your 
interests well secured ? fShoQ we not embark 'I 
Shall we not sail, wid^ at least a part of our 
domestic force, now, since we have not hither- 
to? But where shaJl we make our descent? 
— Let us but engage in the enterprise, and 
the war itself, Athenians 1 will show us where 
he is weakest. But if we sit at home, listening 
to the mutual invectives and accusations of 
our orators ; we cannot exptect. no^ not the 
least success, in any one particular. Where- 
ver a part of our city is detached, although the 
whole be not present the fisivour of the ffods 
and the kindness of fortune attend to fight 
upon our side; but when we send out a ge- 
neral, and an insignificant decree, and the 
hopes of our speakers, misfortune and disap- 
pomtment must ensue. Such expeditions are 
to our enemies a sport, but strike our allies 
with deadly apprehensions. For it is not, it is 
not possible for any one man to perform every 
thing you desire. He may promise, and ha- 
rangue, and accuse this or that person ; but to 
such proceedings we owe the ruin of our af> 

Qlynthus, by their misconduct, to fall under 
the power of Philip. 

[5.] Look back to the beginning, &c.] I 
shall trouble the reader but with one arf^ument 
more, in favour of my suspicion, that this is no 
part of the first Philippic. The passage I now 
quote, I cannot think, isnpplicable to the tran- 
sactions of the Athenians and Philip, before 
his attempt on Thermopylae: when (from the 
t*me of Argspus's death) they acted against 
each other only indirectly, and instead of pun- 
ishing PhrKp> the Athenians could not even 
prevail upon themselves to defend those do- 
minions which they claimed as their own. But 
it is a very exact description of what ha|ipene(t 
aAer their declaration of war against Philip, 
which succeeded the taking of Olyuthus : for 
this declaration was made from a sense of (he 
danger of Philip's growing )K>wer, a resent- 
ment of his infractions, and a resolution to re- 
duce him : and yet they were quickly oblige! to 
defend tlienuelves against fiirtber attempts* 
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fairs. For when a general, who commanded a 
wretched collection of unpaid foreigners, hath 
been defeated; when there are persons here, 
who, in arraigning his conduct, dare to advance 
fidse^ oods, and when you lightly engage in 
any determination, just from their sugges- 
tions ; what must be the consequence? How 
then shall these abuses be removed ? — By 
offering yourselves, Athenians ! to execute the 
commands of your general, to be witnesses of 
his conduct in the field, and his judges at your 
return ; so as not only to hear how your af- 
fairs are transacted, but to inspect them. But 
DOW, so shamefully are we degenerated, that 
each of our commanders is twice or tlirice call- 
ed before you, to answer for his life, though 
not one of them dared to hazard that life, by 
once engaging his enemy, No : they choose 
the death of robbers and pilferers, ratner than 
to faJi as becomes them. Such malefactors 
should die by the sentence of the law. Ge- 
nerals should meet their fate bravely in the 
field. 

Then, as to your own conduct — Some wan- 
der about, 6rymg, Philip hath joined with the 
Lacedemonians, and they are concerting the 
destruction of Thebes, and the dissolution [1.] 
of some free states. Others assure us he hath 
sent an embassy to the King : [2.1 others, that 
he is fortifying places in Illyria. fS.] Thus we 
idl go about framing our several tales. I do 
believe indeed, Athenians! he is intoidcated 
wiUi his greatness, and does entertain his im- 
agination with many such visionary prospecta 
as he sees no power rising to oppose him, ana 
is elated with his success. But I cannot be 
permaded that he hath so taken his measures, 

[1.1 The dissolution, &c.l Whenever the 
Lacedemonians bad power, tney were alwavs 
lor establishing oligarchies, as has been ob- 
served in the preface to these orations. 

[2.J To ibe King.] So the King of Persia 
was called. The intent of this embassy was 
•opposed to be to make such demands as must 



that the weakest among us know what he is 
next to do (for it is the weakest among us who 
spread IJKse rumours.) — Let us disregard 
them : let us be persuaded of this ; that he is 
our enemy, that ne hath spoiled us of cur do- 
minions, that we have long teen subject to his 
insolence, that whatever we expected to be 
done for us by others, hath proved against us, 
that all the resource left is in ourselve?, that if 
we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
we may be forced to engage here — let us be 
persuaded of this, and then we sliall come to a 

?iroper determination, then shall we be freed 
rem those idle tales. For we are not to be 
solicitous to know what particular events will 
happen; we need but be convinced nothing 
good can happen, unless you grant the due 
attention to anairs, and be ready to act as be- 
comes Athenians. 

1, on my part, have never upon any occasion 
chosen to court your favour^ by speaking any 
thing but what I was convmced would serve 
you. And on Uiis occasion I have freely de- 
clared my sentiments, without art, and without 
reserve, li would have pleased me indeed, 
that as it is for your advantage to have your 
true interest laid before you, so I might be as- 
sured that he wholayeth it before ycv, would 
share the advantage : for then I had spoken 
vrith greater alacrity. However uncertain as 
is the consequence with respect to me, I yet 
determined to speak, because I was convinced 
that these measures, if- pursued, must have 
their use. And, of all tnose opinions v/hich 
are offered to your acceptance, may that be 
chosen which will best advance tlie general 
weal I 



produce a war with the Persian, which Iso- 
crates had exhorted him to very early. 

S3.] He is fortifying places in Ulyrisi.l Pos- 
y these rumours were spread by Phliin^s 
friends, to persnsde the Athenians that his 
views and schemes were removed to a great 
distance from Athens. 



THE FIRST OLTMTHIAC ORATION : 



riONOUKCXD FOVm TSAB8 APTBE THB riRST PHILIPPIO, IN TRB ARCH0N6HIP OF CALLX- 
M ACHUS^ THB FOURTH TBAB OF THB HUNDBED AND 6EVBKTB OLTAFIAD, 

AND THB TWELFTH OF PHILIP'S BBIGN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Trb former oration doth not appear to have 
any considerable effect. Philip had his crea- 
tures in the Athenian assembly, who proba- 
bly reconunended less vigorous measures, and 
were but too fiivourably heard. In the mean 
time, this prince pursued his ambitious de- 
signs. When he found himself shut out of 
GEreece, he turned his arms to such remote 
parts as he might reduce without alarming 
the states of Greece : and at the same time he 
if?8D|;ed himself upon the Athenians, by mak- 



ing himself master of some places which they 
laid claim to. At length his success embold- 
ened him to declare those intentions which he 
had long entertained secretly against the Olyn- 
thians. 

Olynthus (a city of Thrace, possessed by 
Greeks origmally from Chalcis, — a town of 
Eubcea, and colony of Athens) commanded a 
lar^ tract called the Chalcidian region, in 
which there were thirtv-two cities. It had 
arisen by d^rees to sucn a pitch of grandeur, 
as to have mquent and remarkable contests 
both with AUienf and Lacedemon. Nor- did 
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the Olynthians show great regard to the friend- 
ship of Philip when he first came to the 
throne, and was taking all measures to secure 
the possession of it ; for they did not scruple 
to receive tAvo of his brothers by another mar- 
riage, who had fled to avoid the effects of his 
jealousy, and endeavoured to conclude an alli- 
ance with Athens against him, which he, by 
secret practices, found means to defeat. But 
as he was yet scarcely secure upon his throne, 
instead ofexpressing his resentment, he court- 
ed, or rather purchased, the alliance of the 
Olynthians, by the cession of Anthemus, a city 
which the kings of Macedon had long dispu- 
ted with them ; and afterward by that of Pydna 
and Potidaea, which their joint forces had be- 
sieged and taken from the Athenians. But the 
Olynthians could not be influenced by grati- 
tude toward such a benefactor. The rapid 
progress of his arms, and his glaring acts of 
perfady, alarmed them exceedingly. He had 
already made some inroads on tneir territo- 
ries, and now began to act against them with 
less reserve. They therefore despatched am- 
bassadors to Athens, to propose an alliance, 
and request as&istance against a power which 
they were equally concerned to oppose. 

Philip affected the highest resentment at 
this step, alleged their mutual engagements to 
adhere to each other in war and peace, inveigh- 
ed against their harbouring his brothers, 
whom he called the conspirators ; and imder 
pretence of punishing their infi^actioiui, pur- 
sued his hostilities with double vigour, made 
himself master of some of their cities, and 
threatened the capital with a siege. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians pressed 
the Athenians for immediate succours. Their 
ambassadors opened their commission in an as- 
sembly of the people, who had the rio;ht either 
to agree to, or to reject, their demand. As the 
importance of the occasion increased the num- 
ber of sjieakers, the elder orators had debated 
the affair before Demosthenes arose. In the 
following oration, therefore, he speaks as to a 
people already informed, urges the necessity of 
joining with the Olynthians, and confirms his 
opinion by powerful arguments ; lays open the 
designs and practices of Philip, and labours to 
remove their dreadul apprehensions of his pow- 
er. He concludes with recommending to fiiem 
to reform abuses, to restore ancient cuscipline, 
and to put OB end to all domestic dissensions. 



THE 



FIRST OLYNTHIAC ORATION. [1.] 

Callimaeh, Arckon,^A, JR. Philip, 12.— 
Olympiad, 107. An. 4. 

In many instances (Athenians!) have the 
godSj in my opinion, manifestly declared their 

[1.] I have disposed the Ol^nthiac orations 
in the order pointed out by Dionysius of Ha- 
licaroasBus. And it plainly appears that this 



[ORAT. XL 

favour to this state ; nor is it least observabla 
in this present juncture. For, that an enemy 
should arise a^d,inst Philip, on the very con- 
flnes of his kingdom, of no inconsicferable 
power, and, what is of most importance, so 
determined upon the war, that they consider 
any accommodation with him, first as insidi- 
ous, neirt, as the downfal of their country: 
this seems no less than the gracious interposi- 
tion of heaven itself. It must, therefore, be our 
care, (Athenieuns,) that we ourselves may not 
frustrate this goodness. For it must reflect 
disgrace, nay, the foulest infamy, upon us, if 
we appear to have thrown awav not those 
states and territories only which we once 
commanded, but those alliances and favoura- 
ble incidents which fortune hath provided 
for us. 

To begin on this occasion with a display of 
Philip's powefy or to press you to exert your 
vigour by motives, drawn nrom hence, is, in 
my opinion, quite improper. And why 1 Be- 
cause whatever may be ofiered on such a sub- 
ject, sets him in an honourable view, but seems 
to me as a reproach to our conduct. For the 
higher his exploits have arisen above his for- 
mer estimation, the more must the world ad- 
mire him ; while your disgrace hath been the 
greater, the more your conduct hath proved 
unworthy of your state. These things there- 
fore I shall pass over. He, indeed, who exa- 
mines justly, must find the source of his great- 
ness here, not in himself. But the services 
he hath here received, from those whose public 
administratron hath been devoted to his inte- 
rest ; those services which you must punish, 
I do not think it seasonable to display. There 
are other points of more moment for you all to 
hear, and which mujst excite the greatest ab- 
horrence of him in every reasonable mind.— 
These I shall lay before you. 

And now, should I call him perjured and 
perfidious, and not point out the instances of 
this his guilt, it might be deemed the mere vi- 
rulence of malice, and with justice. Nor will 
it engage too much of your attention to bear 
him fully and clearly convicted, from a full 
and clear detail of all his actions. And this 1 
think useful upon two accounts ; first, that he 
may appear, as he really is, treacherous and 
fiedse ; and tnen, that they who are struck with 
terror, as if Pmlip was something more than 
human, may see that he has exnausted all 
those artifices to which he owes his present 
elevation, and that his affairs are now ready 
to decline. For I myself (Athenians !) should 
think Philip really to be dreaded and admired, 
if I saw him raised by honourable means. But 
I find, upon reflection, that at the time when 
certain persons drove out the Olynthians from 
this assembly, when deflirous of conferring with 
you, he began with abusing our simplicity by 
ms promise of surrendering Amphipolia, and 

■hould precede the others; for in this, De- 
mosthenes solicits the immediate coodasion 
of an alliance wi;h Olyothos ; in the otiienb 
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article [1.) ot hia Irealy, 
i^n wtnucti apokcn of: tlial, aOa ihU, lie 
witeJ the fnendaliip of the Olplhuina by 
■ning PotidBs, where ire vere rightCuI lOTe- 
M^pii dacpoiiiiig ua hii fonner sUiei, and giv- 
fev iMin pouenion; thai, but juEl now, he 
Ipnwd ttia TlieuBliiiDi, by promiiing la give 
in Magiwais ; [2.J and for llsir sue, to lake 
ua wtnlc conduct of ihe Phociui war upon 
UmnlC la > word, then are □□ peoplt 
mi made the leaat use of bim, but hav 
fand bj hu nibdely ; hii prcBenl 
knng <rtiolly owing 10 bis I ' 
vamiDaciiuainied TUh hiiu, uiuiiuiKuig 
tfia ncumcnu uf hii iiicceiB. As thne 

n raiaed him, while each imngined he 

■ — some interest of Iheife; Uieee 

a reduce him 10 his former 
it now appears Chat his own pri- 






sdvBiitaceB 
Isayri^ 



imoting s( 



if all h' 



Huia then, Alher 
■aaecd. ir not, let ihe man suuid rorih whi 
Ma pnve to me, 1 should have said lo this as- 
■mflj- Ibat I have asserted these things false- 
Ijt or thai they whom he holh deceived ' ' 
BW PWlanFas, will confide in him for tl 
nue ! or thai the Thessalians, who hav 

undeservedly enslaved, 13.1 would 
Jjraeo [heir freedom. — If there " 
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_, Philip will support . 

n; as he hath secured places of strength, 
sBivtataiit porta, and oilier like advantages, 
hi is deceived. Por when forces |4.J join in 
hUMOjr uxi Bfiectlop, anil one common inie- 

(laic ^ toils with alacrity, they endure the 
IJBHiMaa, Ihey persevere. But when ertra- 
f^aot anbition, and hiwless pover (us in his 
CM*,) have aggnmdized a tingle persoQ ; llie 
Int prUEnct, the slightest accident, over- 



denuind the rt 
assert their clann tu MaeneBiB 
be your care, Aihentana I that oi 
unbasBiidorB may not depend only upon 
rords, but eive them some action to display, 
--■'-■ the field in a majuier worthy of the 
the WOT with vigour. 



MUiaKthcir • 
JaJbclared^ 



ferlhalparpDce; widonlliiicDDdiiian pmi 
MdMMikeliimiiiasterarP}-dD.. Butlesii 
|««fla af Fydna, oho ware averse lo Phil! 
|»nnneal, should uke the alarm, the wbi 

MCBUforihepeaile. Tlils'aecount tlpiiu 
a»t Suidu ciie frao Theopainnua. 

l3.)Usicn»in.)HgliadmHdel.iniMlrinaMi 
sTlbs clii when ha marched iDla Theswly 
Sfanst the lyraois. The Thei -' -- 



„ « this proceeding, but suflersd 

ntanltaB is be amased by hisaimrancts llial 
ht «o«Id|tiveitup: while he reallydHersi- 
■rfMkcciiposRisianDf il. Taumii. 
nil Baslaied.] When Philip had diapoMess- 
•l«i 9(UU of Thfsaaly, ti. beKa.rio wl 
UHrffllp in lb«ir place; but not byopeu 
tarn th «M M eooiplsit * nasier of die- 



I throws bim, edid all h 



¥iwiruponiojustiee, perjury, a 
heie may perhaps succeed fur once, and 
borrow for a while, from hope, a gay and 
fiouriahiog appearajiee. Bui time betrays 
their weakness, and they {all into rum of 
Ihemselves. l^or as in structures of every 
kind, tlie lower pans should hsve the gteai- 
est firmness, so the grounds and principles of 
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e not found in the a 
that you should despatch suc- 



aiaed in others (for 



leeaaliaoe, to in- 

X spirit already 

it huh actually been n- 

« renilulion of Pegaa.. 



by taking tlie 
aWte, aid engagii 
For words, if not 
muai ever appear vain and contemptible, and 
pBTUculttrly when Ihey come from ua, whose 
prompt abQiticE, and well-known eminence in 
epeaktng, umke us to be alway a hesjd with 
the greoler smpicion. 

Would you indeed regiin atlention and 
confidence, your measures must bejgreatly 
changed, your conduct totally reformed; your 
fortunes, your peroons, must appear devoted 
to the common caimei your utmost eRbtts 
rauBt be eiened. If you wdlacHlio»,aayour 
honour and your interest require ; then, Athe- 



nmnlalion, appenred ao geaile. ao aHahle, so 
humane, ao amiable, even lo Ihe conquered, 
ilial the Tbeasalians gave ihemaelve* up lo blai 
wlih an entire canbdeoce; which ba kiMw 
how lo lake Ihe advanlSM of. Tourrtit. 

[4.] For when lorcea, &c.] t need not taka 
noiice to iha learned leader, bow highly Ibia 
passage is ornamented in Iheorigina], bylba 
beauty of the metaphors, Ike grandsar oftha 
compoailion, andlhsfineDeaaoTibeaenlimeDt. 
The word iuvalriti, by wbicb he 
Iha downfal orPhitip, I appnbsud, 
bs rendered inio our, or pBrbaps ■bj' ainer 
languBxe. It giies us the idea of a geperon* 
Meed, toMinx iis mane, impalieot of tba Ui, 



JlhodowBralofibeirn.«.ler. The 

Chans* of tenses iiHxa'"n "l StlXitir) adds 
(really to the foroe and beauty, it neins as 
if lbs deatruciioa of Fbilip was loo qaiek 
tor words. 

[:>.1 PegBBE.^ A cily of Tbesaaly, which ba 
luul made himsalf nuulsr of lit* jsart bdbr*. 
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niani ! you will not only discover the weak- 
ness and insincerity of the confederates of 
Philip, but the ruinous condition of his own 
kinf^aom will also be laid open. The power 
ana sovereignty of Macedon may have some 
weight indeed, when joined with others. Thus, 
when you marched ag:ain8t the Olynthians 
under the conduct of TimotheuS, it proved a 
useful ally; when united with the Ol3mthian8 
against Potideea, it added something to their 
force ; iust now, when the Thessalians were in 
the midst of disorder, sedition, and confusion, it 
aided them ttgainst the family of their tyrants 
(and in every case, any, even a small accession 
of strength, is, in my opinion, of considerable 
effect.) But of itself; unsupported, it is infirm, 
it is totally distempered ; fo^, by all those gla- 
ring exploits which have given him this ap- 
parent greatness, his wars, his expeditions, he 
hath rendered it yet weaker than it was natu- 
rally. For you are not to imagine that the in- 
clinations of his subjectg are the same with 
those of Philip. He thirsts for glory ; this is 
his object, thi^ he eagerly pursues, through 
toils and dangers of every kind, despising 
safety and life, when compared with the ho- 
nour of achieving such actions as no other 
prince of Macedon could ever boast of. But 
his subjects have no part in this ambition. 
Harassed by those various excursions he. is 
ever making, they groan under perpetual ca- 
lamity : torn from their business and their 
families, and without opportunity to dispose of 
that pittance which their toils have earned ; as 
all commerce is shut out from the coasts of 
Macedon by the war. 

Hence, one may perceive how his subjects 
in general are affectecl to Philip. But then his 
auxiliaries, and the soldiers of his phalanx, [1.] 
have the character of wonderful forces, com- 
pletely trained to weu*. And yet I can affirm, 
upon the credit of a person from that country, 
incapable of falsehood, that they have no such 
Buperiority. For, as he assures me, if any 
man of experience in military affairs should 
be found amon^ them, he dismisses ail such, 
from an ambition of having every great ac- 
tion ascribed wholly to himself (tor, besides 
his other passkins, the man hathtnis ambition 
in the highest degree.) And if any person 
from a sense of decency, or other virtuous 
principle, betrays a dislike of his daily in- 
temperance, and riotings, and obscenities, [2.] 



he loses all favour and regard ; so that nimct 
are left about him but wretches who subsist 
on rapine and flattery, and who^ when heat- 
ed with wine, do not scruple to descend to 
such instances of revelry, as it would shock 
you to repeat. Nor can the truth of this be 
doubted ; for they whom we all conspired to 
drive from hence, as infamous and abejidoned, 
Callias the public servant, [3.] and others of 
the same stamp ; buffoons, composers of lewd 
songs, in which they ridicule tlieir compa- 
nions ; these are the persons whom he enter- 
tains and caresses. And these things, Athe- 
nians ! trifling as they may appear to some, 
are to men of just discernment great indica- 
tions of the weakness both of his mind and 
fortune. At present, his successes cast a shade 
over them ; for prosperity hath great power 
to veil such baseness Arom observation. Bat 
Jet his arms meet with the least disgrace, and 
all his actions will be exposed. This is a 
truth, of which he himself Athenians ! will, 
in my opinion, soon convince you, if the ffode 
favour us, and you exert your vigour. For, 
as in our bodies, while a man is in health, he 
feels no effect of any inward wetdcness ; but 
when disease attacks him, every thing be- 
comes sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, or 
in whatever other part his frame may be ais- 
ordered ; so in states and monarchies while 
they carry on a war abroad, their detects es- 
cape the general eye ; but when once it an* 
S roaches tneir own territory, then they are all 
elected. 

If here be any one among you, who, from 
Philip's food fortune, concludes tnat he must 
prove a ^rmidable enemy ; such reasoning is 
not unworthy a man of prudence. Fortunet 
hath sreaJC influence, nay, the whole influence, 
in air human affairs; but then, were I to 
choose, 1 should prefer the fortune of Athene 
(if you yourselves will assert your own cause 
with the least degree of vigour,) to this man*e 
fortune. For we nave many better reasons to 
depend upon the favour of heaven than this man. 
But our present state is, in mv opinion, a state 
of total mactivity ; and he who will not exert 
his own strength, cannot apply for aid, either 
to his friends or to the |^oas. It is not then 
surprising, that he, who is himself ever amkUit 
the dangers and labours of the field ; who is 
every where ; whom no opportunity escapes ; to 
whom no season is unfavourable ; should be 



[1.] The soldiers of his phalanx.] In the 
origioal, xe^haipoi, fellow-soldiers. A term 
invented for the encouragement of this body, 
and to reconcile them to all the severities of 
their duty. Such kind of familiarities cost but 
little, and are often of considerable service 
to a prince. Tourreil, 

[2.] Obscenities.^ In the original, KopiaKtv 
uoHs, Certain lascivious dances, so called from 



In this description of the dissolute manners 
of Philip and his court, one would imagine 
that the orator had aggravated a little ; yet we 
have the whole description still more height- 
ened in history. The learned reader will fijad 
it in Athenseus, Book 6; Tourreil. 

[3.] The public servant.] One of those pob- 
lic slaves who attended the Athenian generals 
in the field. They chose slaves for this busi- 
ness, that if there was occasion for their evi- 



the name of a sa^r, said to have inventedjnese, mm ii uiere was occasion lor meir evi- 
them. Theophrastus mentions it as a partof denceon any public inauiry into the conduct 
the character ofa roan utterly abandoned, that of the war, they mif(ht oe pat to the torture, 
when inflamed by wine he is even capable of from which free citizenf were exempted 
daaeiog the Chordaz* TourrtiL Ulpian. 
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juperior to you, who are wholly engaged in 
icootriying oelaya, and framing decrees, and 
inquiring after news. I am not surprised at 
thu, for the ^pftrary must have been surpris- 
ing; ^we, whoneveract, in any single instance, 
as becomes a state engaged in war, should 
eoncjuer him, who^ in every instance, acts with 
an indefatigable vigilance. This indeed sur- 
prises me, mat you, who [1.] foOght the cause 
of Greece against Lacedemon, and generously 
declined all the many favourable opportunities 
of aggrandizing yourselves ; who. to secure 
their property to others, parted with your own 
by your own contributions, and bravely expo- 
■ed yourselves in battle, should now decline the 
■ervice of the field, and delay the necessary 
supplies, when called to the defence of your 
own rights : that you, in whom Greece iu ge- 
joeral, and each particular state, hath o&n 
found protection, should sit down quiet specta- 
tors of your own private wrongs : This,! say, 
surprises me : and one thing more ; that not 
a man among you can reflect how long a time 
we have been at war with Philip, and m what 
measures this time hath all^jcen wasted. You 
are not to be informed, that, in delaying, in 
hoping; that others would assert our cause, in 
aceusmg each other, in impeaching, then 
again entertaining hopes in such measures as 
are now pursued, that time hath been entirely 
wasted. And are you so devoid of apprehen- 
sion, as to imagine, when our state hath been 
reduced from greatness to wretchedness, that 
the very same conduct will raise us from 
wretchedness to greatness ? No I this is not 
reasonable, it is not natural ; for it is much 
easier to defend, than to acquire dominions. 
But now, the war hath left us nothing to de- 
fend : we must acquire. And to this work you 
yourselves alone are equal. 

This, then, is my opinion. You should 
raise supplies ; you should take the field with 
alacrity. Prosecutions should be all suspend- 
9d until you have recovered your affairs ; let 



rt.l See note on Pliiiip. I. 



je 13. 
Lampsacus, Sif^ceum, ^.] Chares re- 
cenrcwl these two cities of Asia Minor, from 
the fiSatrap Artabazus, in return for hts service 
(see note on Ph. I. p. 14.) This genemi, in- 
stead of employing the fleet he had been in- 
trusted with, for the recovery of Aniphipolis, 
according to his instructions, joined with some 
pirates, and committed considerable outrages 
in the iGgean Sea. He was accused of this 
at bis return, but escaped, by flying from pub- 
Iks justice, until his fiiction jEfrew powerful 
enough to reinstate him in his former coro- 
roand. Tourreil, 

[3.] Chisses, dtc. {"Zvufiootat.] Each of the 
fen tribes elected one hundred and twenty of 
the richer citizens, out of their own body, who 
were obliged to perform the public duties, and 
lo raise supplies for the exigencies of the state 
cot of their private fortunes. The twelve hun- 
dred persons thus chosen, were divided into 
two parts, and each of these into ten classes, 
eadadnr/i/iop^oi. Theie were again subdivided 



each man's sentence be determined by his ac- 
tions : honour those who have de^rved ap- 
plause ; let the iniquitous meet their punish- 
ment : let there be no pretences, no deficien- 
cies on your part ; for you cannot bring the 
actions of others to a severe scrutiny, unless 
you have first been careful of your oWn duty. 
What indeed can be the reason, thmk ye, that 
every man whom ye have sent out at the 
head of an army, hath deserted youl' service^ 
and sought out some private expedition (if we 
must speak ingenuously of these our generals 
also?) The reason is this: When engaged 
in the service of the state, the prize for which 
they fight is yours. Thus, should Amphipo- 
lis be now taken, you instantly possess your- 
selves of it : the commanders nave all the 
dan^r, the rewards they do not share. But 
in tneir private enterprises the dangers are 
less ; the acquisitions are all shared by the 
generals and soldiers ; as were Lampsacus, 
SigcBum, [2.1 and those vessels which they 
plundered. Thus are they all determined by 
their private interest. And when you tura 
your eyes to the wretched state of your af- 
fairs, you bring your generals to a trial ; you 
grant them leave to speak ; you hear the ne- 
cessities they plead, and then acquit them. 
Nothing then remains for us, but to be dis- 
tracted with endless contests and idivisiona 
(some urging these, some those measures,) 
and to feed the public calamity. For in for- 
mer times, Athenians, you divided into class- 
es, rs.] to raise supplies. Now, the business 
of these classes is to govern ; each hath an 
orator at its head, and a general, who is his 
creature ; the thbse hundbxd are assistai^ts 
to these, and the rest of you divide, some to 
this, some to that party. You must leave tho 
power of speaking, of advising, and of acting, 
open to every citizen. But if you suffer some 
persons to issue out their mandates, as with a 
royal authority ; [4.] if one set of men be for- 
ced to fit out ships, to raise supplies^ to take 



into two parts, according to the estates of those 
who composed them. And thus, out of the 
ten first classes were appointed the thrub 
HUNDRED, that is, such a number of the 
wealthy citizens, who were on all occasions to 
supply the commonwealth with money,, and 
with the rest of the twelve hundred to perform 
all extraordinary duties in their turns. It 
seems, however, that in the time of Demos- 
thenes, these classes sought pretences to avoid 
their duty, and contended for the power of 
throwing the whole weight of public business 
on each other. 

[4.] As with a royal, &c.] Eubulus, Aris- 
tophon, Hypcfides, and Lycurgus, governed 
every thing with an absolute power, in the as- 
semblies; the conduct of miiitarv aflairs was 
entirely ens;ros8ed by Diopithes, Menestheus, 
Leosthene^, and Chares. Thus the adminis- 
tration of aflfairs was shared among a few men 
as it were by lot ; so that the popular sovern<* 
meat deeeiiernflsd into an oligarchy. See Plii* 
tar. id Phocion, 
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np anni ; while others are only to make de- 
erees against them, without any charge, any 
employment besides ; it is not possible, that 
any thing can be effected seasonably and suc- 
cessfully : for the injured party ever will de- 
sert you ; and then your sole resource will be 
to make them feel your resentment instead of 
your enemies. 

To sum up ail, my sentiments are these : 
—That, every man snould contribute in pro- 
portion to his fortune ; that all should take 



the field in their turns, until all have aenred ; 
that whosoever appears in this plaee should 
be allowed to speak ; and that when you give 
your voices, your true interest only should 
determine you, not the authority oi this Or 
the other speaker. Pursue this course, and 
then your applause will not be lavished on 
some orator, the moment he concludes ; yoa 
yourselves will share it hereafter, when you 
find how greatly you have advanced the in- 
terests of your state. 



THE SECOND OLYNTHIAC ORATION : 



PBONOUlfCED 117 THS SAME TSAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

To remove the impression made on the minds 
of the Athenians by the preceding oration, 
Demades and other popular leaders in the in- 
terest of Philip rose up, and opposed the pro- 
positions of Demosthenes with all their elo- 
cjuence. Their opposition, however, proved 
ineffectual; for the assembly decreea, that 
relief should be sent to the Olynthians : and 
thirty galleys and two thousand forces were 
accordmgly despatched under the command 
of Chares. But these succours, consisting 
entirely of mercenaries, and commanded by 
a general of no great reputation, could not be 
of considerable service ; and were besides susr 

S»cted, and scarcely less dreaded, by the 
lynthiansthan the Macedonians themselves. 
In the mean time the progress of Philip's 
arms could meet with little mterruption. He 
reduced several places in the region of Chal- 
cis ; rased the fortress of Zeira ; and having 
twice defeated the Olynthians in the field, at 
last shut them up in their city. In this emer- 
gency, they agam applied to the Athenians, 
and pressed for fresn and effectual succours. 
In the following oration, Demosthenes endea- 
vours to support this petition ; and to prove, 
that both the honour and the interest of the 
Athenians demanded their immediate com- 
pliance. As the expense of the armament 
was the great point of difficulty, he recom- 
mends the abrogation of such laws as pre- 
vented the proper settlement of the funds ne- 
cessary for carrying on a war of such impor- 
tance — ^the nature of these laws will come 
immediately to be explained. 

It appears, from the beginning of this ora- 
tion, that other speakers had arisen before 
Demosthenes, and inveighed loudly against 
Philip. Pull of the national prejudices, or 
disposed to flatter the Athenians in their no- 
tions of the dignity and importance of their 
state, they breathed nothing but indignation 
against the enemy, and possibly with some 
contempt of his present enterprises, proposed 
to the Athenians to correct his arrogance, by 
an invasion of his own kingdom* Demosthe- 
nes, on the contrary, insists on the necessity 
of self-defence: endeavours to rouse his hear 



ers from their security, by the terror of im- 
pending danger; and affects to consider the 
defence of Olynthus as the last and only 
means of preserving the very being of Atheof. 

OLYJNTHUC THE SECOND. 

CcUlimcLch. Archon^-^A, /?. Philip, 12.— 
Olympiad, 107. An. 4. 

I AM by no means affected m the same man* 
ner, Athenians ! when I review the state of 
our affairs, and when I attend to those speak- 
ers, who have now declared their sentiments. 
They insist, that we should punish Philip ; bat 
our affairs, situated as they now appear, warn 
us to guard against the dangers with which 
we ourselves are threatened. Thus far, there- 
fore, I must differ from these speakers, that I 
apprehend they have not proposed the proper 
obiect for your attention. There was a tune 
inaeed, I know it well, when the state cmild 
have possessed her own dominions in security, 
and sent out her armies to inflict chastisement 
on Philip. I myself have seen that time, when 
we enjoyed such power. But now, I am per- 
suaded we should confine ourselves to the pro- 
tection of our allies. When this is once emsct- 
ed, then we may consider the punishment his 
outrages have merited. But till the first great 
point be well secured, it is weakness to debate 
about our more remote concernments. 

And now, Athenians! if ever we stood in need 
of mature deliberation and counsel, the present 
juncture calls aloud for them. To point oiit 
the course to te pursued on this emergency, 
I do not think the greatest difliculty : but I am 
in doubt in what manner to propose my senti- 
ments ; for all that I have (^served, and all 
that I have heard, convinces me, that most of 
your misfortunes have proceeded from a want 
of inclination to pursue the necessary measures! 
not from ignorance of them. — Let me entreat 
you. that, if I now speak with an unusual 
boldness, ye may bear it: considering only, 
whether I spealc truth, and with a sincere in- 
tention to advance your future interests : for 
you now see, that by some orators, who study 
but to ffain your favour, our affairs have been 
reduced to the extremity of distress. 
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I think it neceasary, in the first place, to re- 
call lome late transactions to your thoughts. 
You may remember^ Athenians! that, »x>ut 
three or four years since, you received advice 
that Philip was in Thrace, and had laid siege 
to the fortress of Heressu It was then the 
month of November. [1.] Great commotions 
and debates arose : It was resolved to send out 
fcrty gallejTs ; that all citizens under the age of 
five^and-forty [2.1 should themselves embark; 
and that sixty talents should be raised. Thus 
it was agreed ; that year passed away ; then 
came in the months July, [3.] August, Sep- 
tember. In this last monui, with ^eat dim- 
eulty, when the mysteries had first oeen cele- 
brated, you sent out Charidemus, [4.] with 
just ten vessels unmaned, and five talents of 
silver. For when reports came of the sickness 
and the death of Philip (both of these were 
affirmed,) ^rou laid aside your intended arma- 
ment, imagining, that at such a juncture there 
was no ne^ of succours. And vet this was the 
▼ery critk»l moment ; for had the3r been de- 
spatched with the same alacrity with which 
tney were granted, Philip would not have then 
escaped, to become that formidable enemy he 
Dowi^pears. 

But what was then done cannot be amend- 
ed. Now we have the opportunity of another 
war : that war, 1 mean, which hath induced 
me to bring these transactions into view, that 
you may not once more SeJI into the same er- 
rors. How then shall we improve this oppor- 
tunity 1 This is the only question. For if you 
are not resolved to assist with all the force you 
can command, you are really serving under 
Philip, you are nghting on his side. The Olyn- 
thians are a people whose power was thought 
considerable. Thus were the circumstances 
of affairs : Philip could not confide in them ; 



they looked with equal suspicion upon Philip. 
We and they then entered intq mutual engage- 
ments of peace and alliance : this was a griev- 
ous embarrassment to Philip, that we should 
have a powerful state confeaerated with us, 
spies upon the incidents of his fortune. It was 
agreed that we should by all means engage this 
people in a war with him. And now, what we 
all so earnestly desired is effected ; the man- 
ner is of no moment. What then remains for 
us, Athenians ! but to send immediate and ef- 
fectual succours, 1 cannot see. For besides 
disgrace that must attend us, if any of our 
interests are supinely disregarded, J have no 
small apprehensions of the consequence (the 
Thebans, [5.] afiected as they are toward us, 
and the Phocians exhausted of their treasures,) 
if Philip be left at full liberty to lead his ar- 
mies into these territories, when his present en- 
terprises are accomplished. If any one among 
you can be so far immersed in indolence, as to 
suffer this, he must choose to foe witness of the 
misery of nis own country, rather than to hear 
of that which strangers suffer ; and to seek 
assistance for himself, when it is now in his 
power to grant assistance to others. That this 
must be the consequence, if we do not exert 
ourselves on the present occasion, there can 
scarcely remain the least doubt among mb. 

But as to the necessity of sending succours, 
this, it may be said, we are agreed in ; tliis is 
our resolution. But how shalfwe be enabled 7 
that is the point to be explained.— Be not sur- 
prised, Athenians ! if my sentiments on this oc- 
casion seem repugnant to the general sense of 
this assembly. — ^Appoint magistrates for [6.] 
the inspection of your laws : not in order to 
enact any new laws ; you have already a suf- 
ficient number ; but to repeal those whose ill 
effects you now experience. I mean the laws 



[1.] Of November.] The reducing the At- 
tic months to the Julian hath occasioned some 
dispute among the learned. As I thought it 
best to make use of Roman names in the 
traosladon, I have followed the reduction of 
Soaliger. 
Jg.J Under the age of five-and-forty, &c.] 
Tnia expresses their zeal, and their apprehen- 
sions of^the danger : for by the laws ot Athens 
a citiaen was exempted from military service 
at the age of ibrty, except on some very urgent 
occasions. 

{3.1 July, dec.] That is, the first months of 
the next year ; for the reader is to observe, 
that the Attic year commenced on that new 
■MOD, whose full moon immediately succeed- 
ed the summer solstice. 

[4.] Charidemus.] That is, the worst of all 
your generals : a foreigner, a soldier of for- 
tone, who had sometimes fought against yon,| 
sometimes betrayed your cause, and who, on| 
inai^ occasionSfhad proved himself unworthy' 
of the confidence you reposed in him. — Mon-: 
near Tourreil translates this passage thus: 
'*Ce fut en ce dernier mois, qn' immediate-! 
MBrr aprdsia celebration des mvst^res, vousj 
DXFSSCHATES d*ici Chariddme," &c. Here 
thsrs are two unfortunate words which ex-| 

4 .. ..'.. 



press haste and expedition : whereas the de- 
scription in the original labours on in the 
slowest and heaviest manner possible. Every 
single word marks out the tediousness or the 
meanness of their armament. 

[5.] The Thebans, &c.] They had a mor- 
tal hatred to the Atlienians, as they had fa- 
voured Lacedemon after the battles of Leuctra 
and Mantinea, and had lately taken part with 
the Phocians against them, m the pacred war. 
[And even before these time?, at the conclu- 
sion of the Feloponnesian war, the Thebans 
strenuously contended for the utter extirpa- 
tion of Athens.] Tourreil. 

[6.] Magistrates for, &c.] In the original 
vonodiras. So were those ciiicens called, who 
were intrusted by the people with the regu- 
lation of their laws. 'J'hey were chosen by 
lot, to the number of 1001, that their votes 
might not be equal. Every citizen, at certain 
times, and in certain af^emblief:, had usually 
a right to complain of any law. The president 
of the assembly proposed the comulaint to 
the people: five advocates were allowed to 
plead in defence of the law; and after hear- 
ing them, the people referred the affiiir to 
the Nomothets. 
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relating to the theatrical funds 1 1.] (thus openly 
1 declare it) and some about the soldiery. [!^] 
By the first, the soldier's pay ^oes as theatri- 
cal expenses to the useless and inactive ; the 
others screen those from justice who decline 
the service of the fields and thus damp the ar- 
dour of those disposed to serve us. When you 
have repealed these, and rendered it consistent 
with satety to advise you justly, then seek for 
some person to propose that decree, which [3.] 
you all are sensible the common good requires. 
But tUl this be done, expect not that any man 
will urge your true interest, when, for urging 
your true interest, you repay him with destruc- 
tion. Ye will never find such zeal, especially 
since the consequence can be only this ; he who 
offers hia opinion, and moves for your concur- 
rence, suiCsrs some unmerited calamity ; but 
your affairs are not in the least advanced ; nay, 
this additional inccmvenience must arise, that 
for the future it will appear more danger- 
ous to advise you than even at present ; and 
the authors oi these laws should also be the 
authors of their repeal. For it is not just that 
the public favour should be bestowed on them 
who, in frsiming these laws, have greatly in- 
jured the community; and that the odium 
should fall on him whose freedom and sincerity 
are of important service to us all.-— Until these 
regulations be made, you are not to think any 
nan so great, that he may violate these laws 
with impunity ; or so devoid of reason, as to 
plunge himBelf into open and foreseen destruc- 
tion. 



And be not i ^norant of this, Athenians ! that 
a decree is of no signification, unless attended 
with resolution and alacrity to execute it. For 
were decrees of themselves sufficient to engage 
you to. perform your duty ; could they even 
execute thethmgs which they enact ; so many 
would not have been made to bo little, or ra- 
ther to no good purpose ; nor would the inso- 
lence of Philip have had so long a date. For 
if decrees can punish, he hath long since fielt 
all their fury. But they have no such power ; 
for though proposing and resoVving be first in 
order ; yet, in force and efficacy, action vt su- 
perior. Let this then be your principal cen- 
cem ; the others you cannot want : for yen 
have men among you capable of advising,, aad 
you are of all people most acute in appr^ond- 
"le : now, let your interest direct you, and it 

ul be in your power to be as remarkable for 
acting. What season indeed, what opportunity 
do you wait for, more favourable than the pre- 
sent 7 or when will you exert your vigour, 
if not now, my countrymen 7 Hath not this 
man seized all those places that were oiurs? 
should he become master of this country [4.1 
too, must we not sink into the lowest state of 
infamy 7 Are not they whom we have pro- 
mised to assist, whenever they are engaged in 
war, now attacked themselves 7 Is he not our 
enemy 7 is he not in possession of our tiomi* 
nions 7 is he not a barbarian 7 [5.] is he not 
every base thing words can express 7 If we 
are insensible to all this, if we almost aid bis 
designs :-^Heaven8 1 can we then ask to whom 



[1.] The theatrical funds, &c.] TheAtber 
nlans, as well as the other Greeks, were ever 
passiooatelj^fondof the entertainments of the 
theatre. Disputes for places soon became re- 
markably inconvenient, and called for a regu- 
lation. The magistrates therefore ordered 
that a small price should be paid for places, 
to reimburse the builders of the theatre, which 
as yet knew not that magnificence which rich- 
es and luxury afterward introduced. This 
purchasing of^ places begaq to be complained 
of by the poorer citi^^ens; and therefore Pe- 
ricles, out of a pretended zeal for their inte- 
^ rest, proposed, that a sum of money (which had 
been deposited in the treasury, after the war 
of Egina, when they had made a thirty years' 
peace with Lacedemoo, and was intended as a 
ftublio resource in case of any invasion of At- 
tica) should be distributed among the citizens, 
to defray the expense of their entertainments 
in time of peafie only. The proposal and the 
reitriotion were both agreed to. But as all in- 
dulgences of this kind degenerate, sooner or 
later, into licentiousness, the people began to 
consider this distribution as tneir unalienable 
property. And the very year of the Olynthiac 
orations, Eubulus, a popular leader of a party 
opposite to Demosthenes, prevailed to have a 
law passed, which forbade any man, upon pain 
of death, to make a motion, or proposal of a 
decree, for restoring what was now called the 
theatrical funds, to the military, or any other 
public service. This is (he law which Demos- 
thenes here attacks. 



[2.] About the soldiery.] The laws of Soloa 
exacted personal service from every citizen^ 
witli the utmost rigour* Those which the ora- 
tor complains of, must have been made when 
the state began to be corrupted. 

[3.1 That decree, which, &c.1 A decree lor 
the alienation of the theatrical funds. While 
Eubulus's law was in force, such a decree 
could not be proposed. The usefulness and 
necessity of it, however, the orator ventures 
to insinuate ; for the penalty was not under- 
stood as extending to a man's barely declaring 
his sentiments, proVided he did nat make the 
motion inform. In the latter partofthisoratioB, 
he seems to propose another method of avoid- 
ing the illconseqij^encesof the law of Ig^ubalas: 
and that is, that the theatrical d^^tribufioBS 
should be still continued ; but that all those 
who were in public offices, and who. usoally 
received their several salaries and appoint- 
ments, should now serye the state withont fern 
or reward. The name onl^r of these distribu 
tions would have then remained. 

[4.1 Of this country,^ &c. J That is, the cohb- 
trjT of Chalcis, where Philip took two-and- 
thirty cities, before he laid siege to Olyiilbiis* 
Totirreil, 

[5.] A barbarian 7] This vvas the tenn of 
reproach which the Greeks applied to all 
other nations : nor we^e the Macedonians ex- 
cepted. In the Upie of Xerxes, Alexander 
king of Macedon could not be admitted into 
the Olympic games, until he had proved his 
descent to he orif^nally froja Ai^os- And 
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the eonsequeneea are owing? Ves, 1 know 
fuU well, we neter will impute them to our- 
■elvee. Just as in the dangers of the field : 
Bot one of those who fly wm aftscuse himself; 
he wiU rather blame the general, or his fellow- 
■oldiers : yet every shlgjb [U] man that fled 
was accessarv to the c^feat i he who blames 
•thers might nave maintained his own post; 
and had every man maintained his^ success 
must have ensued^ l*hus then^ in the present 
case, is there a man whose counsel seems lia- 
ble to objeetion 7 let the next rise^ cmd not in- 
veigh against him, but declare h» own opin- 
ion. Doth another ofler some more salutary 
oounsel? pursue it, in the name of He^en I 
But then it is not pleasing.'^This is not the 
fault of the speaker, unless in that he hath [2»] 
neglected to expess his affection in prayers 
and wishes. To pray is easy, Athenians ! and 
in one petition may be collected as lAany in- 
stances of good fortune as we please« To de • 
termine justly, when afifairsare to beconsider* 
«d, is not so easy. But what is most useful, 
■lu>uld ever be preferred to that which is 
agreeable, where ooth cannot be obtained. 

But, if there be a man who vml leave us 
Che theatrical funds, and propose other sub- 



sidies for the service of the war, are we not 
rather to attend to him 7 I grant it, Atheni* 
ans t if that man can be found. But I should 
account it wonderful, if It ever did, if it ever 
can happen to any man on earth, that, while 
he lavisnes his present possessions on unne- 
cessary occasions, some future funds should 
be procured, to supply his real necessitiefl* 
But such proposals nnd a powerful advocate 
in the breast of every hearen 8o that no- 
thing is 60 easy as to deceive one's self: for 
what we wisl^ that we readily believe t but 
such expectations are oftentimes inconsistent 
with our aflairsv On this occasion, therefore^ 
let vour affairs direct you ; then will you be 
enabled to take the field ; then will you have 
your full payh And men, whose judgments 
are well uirected, and whose souls are great, 
could not support the infamy which must at- 
tend them, if^oUiged to desert any of the ope- 
rations of a wan from the want of money : 
they could not, after snatching uip their arms 
and marching against the Cormthians [3.] and 
Megareans, [4.J suffer Philip to enslave the 
states of Greece, through the want of provi- 
sions for their forces. — isay not this wantonly, 
to raise the resentment of some among you. 



when he came over from the Persian camp, 
to give the Greeks notice of the motions of 
Mwdonius, be justified his perfidv by his an- 
cient descent from Greece ; which he needed 
not to have had recourse to, if Macedon had 
not then been considered as a part of the bar- 
barian world. Tourreil, 

[1.] Yet every single, &Ci] The orator did 
not foresee, that in ten yesrs after, he himself 
would be guilty of this ?ery crime ; branded 
with the name of infamy, for casting away his 
shield at the battle of Chseronea, and nave 
nothing to oppose to the reproaches of his 
eniemies, but a weak and trifling pleasantry* 
I'mirrtU* 

[2. 1 Unless is that he hath, d&c] This pas- 
sage, which is translated pretty exactly from 
tbeerigioal, seems, at first view, to have some- 
thisg of a forced and unnatural air. Indeed 
It is not possible for us to perceive fully and 
clearly the strength and propriety of every 
part of these orauons. To this it would be 
reqobite to know the temper and disposition 
of the hearers, at that particular time when 
each of them was delivered : and also to have 
before us every thing said by other speakers 
in tlie debate. In many places, we find very 
plain allusions to the speeches of other orators. 
And it is not unreasonable to think, that there 
are other more obscure ones which escape our 
observationk If we suppose, for instance, that 
in the present debate, before Demosthenes 
arose, some other speaker bad amused the peo- 
ple whh flattering hopes, with professions of 
seal and affection, with passionate exclama- 
tions, and prayers to the gods for such and 
such instances of public success; while at the 
same time he neglected to point out such mea- 
sures as were fit to be pursued, or perhaps re- 
CQBUDended pernicious measures;-Hipon such 



a supposition, I say« this passage, considered 
as an indirect reproof of such a speaker, will 
perhaps appear to have sufficient fierce and 
propnetv. 

[3.1 The Corinthians.] This alludes to an 
expedition that the Athenians had made about 
an age before. Some time after the Persian 
war, when the Greeks began to quarrel among 
themselves, Corinth and Megara had some 
dispute about their boundaries. The better to 
support their quarrel, the Megareans quitted 
the Lacedemonians, and entered into an al- 
liance with Athena. But as this state was 
then engaged both in Egypt and Egina, the 
Corinthiaos imagined they would not be able 
to give any assistance ; and therefore invaded 
the territories of Megara. But the Athenians 
came immediaielv to the assistance of their 
allies, although tney were obliged to commit 
the defence of their city to their old men and 
boys; and the Corinthians were repulsed. 
Jvurreil. 

[4.] And Magareans.] This war happened 
twelve years after that mentioned in tne pre- 
ceding note. The Megareans, after having 
put an Athenian garrison to the sword, that 
was stationed in their territoiy, joined with 
Lacedemon, and even with Corinth, their 
mortal enemy, against whom the Athenians 
had espoused their quarrel. The state, in- 
censed at the ingratitude of their revolt, de- 
termined to reduce them to reason. They 
issued out a mandate, directing the Megareans 
to abstain from cultivating a piece of ground 
consecrated to Ceres and Proserpine ; and on 
their refusing to comply, published an edict, 
to exclude them from all commerce in Attica ; 
and bound their generals by an oath to in- 
vade their territories once every year. Tour» 
reiL 
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No; I am not 80 unhappily perverao, as to 
study to be iiated, when no good purpose can 
be answered by it : but it is my opinion, that 
every honest speaker should prefer the inter- 
est of the state to the favour of his hearers. 
This (I am assured, and perhaps you need not 
be informed) was the principle which actuated 
the public conduct of those of our ancestors 
who spoke in this assembly : (men, whom the 
present set of orators are ever ready to ap- 
plaud, but whose example they b^r no means 
miitate :) such were Aristides^ Nicias, the for- 
mer Demosthenes, and Pericles. But since 
we have bad speakers^ who, before their pub- 
lic appearance, ask you : What do you desire 7 
what shall I propose 7 how can 1 oblige you 7 
the interoct of our country hath been sacnficed 
to momentary pleasure and popular favour. 
Thus have we been distressed; thus have these 
men risen to greatness^ and you sunk into dis- 
grace. 

And here let me entreat your attention to a 
sunimary account of the conduct of your an- 
cestorA, and of your own. X shall mention 
but a few things, and these well known ; for 
if you would pursue the way to happiness, you 
need rot look abroad for leaders; our own 
countrymen point it out. These our ances- 
tors, therefore, whom the curators never court- 
ed, never treated with that indulgence with 
which you are flattered, held the sovereignty 
of Greece, with general consent, five-and -forty 
years ; [l.l deposited above a thousand talents 
m our public treasury ; kept the king of this 
country in that subjection which a barbarian 
owes to Greeks ; erected monuments of many 
and illustrious actions, which they themselves 
achieved, by land and sea : in a word, are the 
only persons who have transmitted to posterity 
such glorv as is su}>erior to envy. — Thus 
great do they appear in the affairs of Greece. 
— ^Let us now view them within the city, both 
in their public and private conduct. And, first, 
the edifices which their administrations have 
given us, their decorations of our temples, and 
the offerings deposited by them, are so numer- 
ous and so mc^ificent, that aU the efibrts 
of posterity cannot exceed them. Then, in 
private life, so exemplary was their mode- 
ration, their adherence to the anient man- 

[l.\ Five-and-forty years.]! In Welfins's edi- 
tion. It is sixt^-fiTe. But this reading is found 
in other copies, and is confirmed by the pa- 
rallel passage in the oration on Regulating the 
Commonwealth. The orator computes from 
the death of Pausanias, when the supreme 
command was giren to the Athenians, to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Add to 
this twenty-seven years of that war, during 
which time the Athenians maintained their 
power, though not with consent ; and the 
whole will be seventy-two years complete and 
part of the seventy-third year. Agreeably to 
this last calculation, I>emosthenes says, in the 
third Philippic, that the Athenians command- 
ed in Greece seventy-three years. These two 
accounts are thus easily reconciled, by distin- 
guishing the times of the voluntary and the 



ners so scrupulously exact, that if an^ oi yott 
ever discovered the house of Aristides, or 
Miltiades, or any of the Ulustrious men o£ 
those times, he must know that it was not 
distinguished by the least extraoardmary 
splendour. For they did not so conduct tli* 
public business as to aggrandixe themselves ; 
their sole great object was to exalt the state. 
And thus by their faithful attachment to 
Greece, by their piety to the gods, and by that 
emiality which they maintained among tbem- 
selves, they were raised (and no wonder) to 
the summit of prosperity. 

Such was the state of Athens at that time^ 
whe Ahe men I have mentioned were in power* 
But what is your condition^ \mder these in- 
dulgent ministers who now direct us 7 Is it the 
same, or nearly the sasDe 7— Other things I 
shall pass over, though 1 might expatiate on 
them. Let it only be observed, that we ara 
now, as you all see, left without competitors $ 
the Lacedemonians lost; [2.] the Thebans en- 
gaged [3. J at home; and not one of all tho 
other states of consequence sufiicient to dis- 
pute the soi|ereignty with us. Yet, at a timo 
when we nflght nave enjoyed our own domi- 
nions in security, and been the umpires in all 
disputes abroad, our territories have beea 
wrested from us ; we have expended abova 
one thousand five hundred talents to no pur- 

Eose ; the allies [4.] which we gained in war 
ave been lost in time of peace ; and to thia 
degree of power have we raised an enemy 
against ourselves. (For let the man ettaaL 
forth, who can show whence Philip hath de- 
rived his greatness, if not from ub.) 

Well! if these affairs have but an ua- 
fitvourable aspect, yet those within the city ara 
much more flourishingthan ever. — Where are 
the proofs of this 7 The walls which have 
been whitened 7— the ways we have repair- 
ed 7— the supplies of water; and suchtriflail 
— ^Tum your eyes to the men, of whose ad- 
ministrations these are the fruits. Some of 
whom, from the lowest state of poverty, luive 
arisen suddenly to afiluence ; some from.mean- 
ness to renown : others have made their own 
private houses much more magnificent than 
the public edifices. :* Just as the state hath fall- 
en^ their private fortunes have been raised. 



involuntary obedience of the Greeks. TVwr- 
ret/. 

\2,] The Laeedemonkms lost]^ The battles 
ofLeuctra and Mantinea had entirely destroy- 
ed their power. Towreii, 

[3.1 Engaged, &c.l la the Phocian war. 
4.] The allies, &c.] Ulpian and Wolfios 
understand this of the peace, by which the 
Athenians consented that the people oi Chios, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and other revolters, 
■hould all continne free. But it seems more 
natural to apply it to some |>rior events ; as 
the taking of^ Pydna and Potidea, and other 
cities of Thrace, that were then subject to 
Athens, and which Philip made himself mas- 
ter of, after he had concluded a peace with 
the Athenians, in the second year of bii reign. 
Tawreiit 
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DMjr, ths people darci ^ 

■elvei ; were chemKlves msiterg of those in 
employmenl) diapowre ihentaelrBs of all emo- 
lamenu ; eo that everjr citizen tlumghl him- 
self happj M derive honours and amhoriiy, 
and all advanlagei whaiever, from the people 
But now, im (he ContnLry, favourB are all dia- 
peBJwd, aSkin alt Iraiisiicted, by [he mliiialers ; 
white 7011, quite enervated, robbed of your 
ricfaei, jrour altiei, stand in the laeaa rank of 

gttatt 70U the Uieatricsl appointmsnte, and 
■end you lorapa of th? imblic meal. [I.] And, 
what >* of all moU sordid, you hold youraelvee 
oblved 10 Iheni for thai which is your own ; 
whue they confim you witliin iheae walls, lend 
you OD gently to their purpoaea, and aooth 
ud Mine you to obedience. Nor is it posiibl? , 
that they, who aie engaged in low and gro- 
Tolling pursuits, can emehaiQ grcal and ge- 
neroili ■enlinunta, IVoI Such as their em- 
ploymeali aie, bo must their diepositionE 
prove, — And now, Icall heavea to wilneBS, 
lhatitwilliiotBuipri>« me, if leiilierniori ' 
mentioning this your condition, than Ihey 
have involved you in it! Freedom of spi 

Cdo not allow on all occaaiaiiB : and that you 
e DOW admitted it^ eKcilea my wonder. 
But if you will at length be prevailed on ti 
^Mi^ your conducl : if you will take the 
Sdd, and act worthy of Athenians ; if Iheet 
Tediudant lums which you receive at home 
be applied to tbe advancement of your affairr 
ahniBdi perliap^ m; enuntrymen! perhagi! 
■onie imt a n cB of oonsummate good fortune 
nsy attend you, and ye may become — "■ 



li that a phy-sician allows hia patieni. 
Fto theae do not mlore his vi^ur, but jnst 
keep him from dying. 80, your distribuitoiiB 
(nimal serve any valuahie purpose, but are 
juM mffideot to divert your atlention from all 
other things, and thus increase the indotenec 
of every <hm among you. 



But I shall be asked, What then I ii it your 
opinion, that Iheae sums should pay our army 7 
—And besidds this, that the state shoiild bo 
regulated in such » manner, chat every ona 
may have his share of piblic business, and 
approve himielf a useful citizen, on what 00- 
caeion soever his aid may be required 1 Is it 
in hia power to live in peace 1 He will livB 
here witli greater dignity, whUe these supplies 
prevent him from being lempied by indigence 
10 any thing dishonourable. Is he called (ortb 
by an emcrgeacy like the present t Let hmi 
discharge that sacred duty which he owes to 
his country, by applying these sums to hia 
support in the field. Is there a man amon^ 
- • ■ i,byin. 



It any duly eo- 



joined, or any 1 
And thus, with scarcely any alteration, either 
-f nbolishing or innovating, all irregularities 
re removejlj^and the state completely settled, 
f appointing one general regulation, which 
lall entide onr citizens to receive, and at iho 
une time oblige ihem to take arms, to admi- 
ister justice, to act in all caseB as their time of 
feand our aflairs require. But it never hath, 
jr could it have, been moved hy me, that the 
awards of tlie diligent and active should be 
;Btowed on the useleas citizen ; or that you 
lould Bit hers, supine, languid, and irreaoiute, 
nening to tlie exploits of^some general's fo- 
ligu troops (fi)r thus it is at present.)— Not 
lat I would reflect on him who serves you in 
iy inaiance. But you yourselves, Atiienians I 
. loulri peribrm those services for which you 
heap lionoura upon others; and not recede 
from that illuetnous rank of virtue, ths price 
of all the glorious toils of your ancestors, and 
by them benuealhed to you. 
mi... ■-- 75 Hajd before you the thief poinu 
think you interested. It is your 
part to embraije that opinion which the wslfars 
if the Btato in general, and that of every 
-'- — your aceepl- 



[1.] or the public meal.] Demetrius Phn- people. TTit Uaie, nid he, » now bceonu m 
lereasrecordSBatineafOemadeB, ill ridicule feeble nldicomaa, that liti alhomiiaittrtlip' 
of tbecusloa of dlslribuling victuals to the pin, andsupiitp hrrptuan. 



THE THIBD OLYNTfflAC OEATION. 



INTflODDOTION. 

^bc preceding oration bad no fa^er effect 
•ipoD iM Atbeniana, than to prevail 00 them to 
■end orders to Charideoius, who eommanded 
dr them at the Helleapon;, to make an attempt 
to leliera Olyothui. He accordingly lad same 
CiRM into Caaloii, which, in eocgimetion with 



the forces of Olynthus^ '^*^£^ Pallen&. a ^ 
niniula of Haeedon, toward lliraee, and Bottia, 
a country on the confines of Chalcis, whioh, 
among omer towns, contained Pella, the capi- 
tal oiTKacedOTL 

Bui these attempts could not divert Philip 
..am hii lewlntion of reducing QlvnthuB, 
wbicb ha hitd now publicly avowed. Thu 
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Olynthians, therefore, found it necessary to 
have once more recourse to Athens; and to 
request, that they would send troops, composed 
of citizens, animated with a sincere ardour for 
their interest, their own glory, and the com- 
mon cause. 

Demosthenes, in the following oration, in- 
sists on the importance of savinff Ol^nthus ; 
alarms his hearers with the apprehension of a 
war, which actually threatened Attica, and 
even the capital ; urges the nectssity of per- 
sonal service ; and returns to his charge of^the 
misapplication of the public money, but in 
such a manner as showeth that his former re- 
monstrances had not the desired effect 



OLYNTHUCTHE THIRD. 

Callimach, Archon, — A. R, Philip, 12. — 
Olympiad, 107. An, 4. 

I AM persuaded, Athenians 1 that you would 
account it less valuable to possess the greatest 
riches, [1.] than to have the true interest of the 
state, on this emergency, clearly laid before 
you. It is your part, therefore, readily and 
cheerfully to attend to all who are disposed to 
offer their opinions. For your regards need 
not to be confined to those whose counsels are 
Uie effect of premeditation : [2«] it is your good 
fortune to have men among you, who can at 
once suggest many points of moment. From 
opinions, therefore, of every kind, you may ea- 
sily choose that most conducive to your interest. 

And now, Athenians ! the present juncture 
calls upon us : we almost hear its voice, de- 
daring loudly that you yourselves must en- 
gage m diese affairs, if you have the least at^ 
tention to your own security. You entertain I 
know not what sentiments on this occasion : 
mjT opinion is, that the reinforcements should 
be instantly decreed ; that they should be raised 
with all possible expedition ; that so our suc- 
cours may be sent from this city, and all for- 
mer inconveniences be avoided ; and that you 
should send ambassadors to notify these things, 
and to secure our interests by their presence. 
I^or as he is a man of consummate policy, 
complete in the art of turning every incident 
to his own advantage, there is the utmost rea- 

[1.] The greatest riches.] Uipian fiods out a 
particular propriety in this exordium. He 
observes, that, as the orator intends to recom- 
mend to them to give up their theatrical ap- 
pointments, he prepares them for it by this ob- 
servation; and, while he is endeavouring 
to persuade them to a just disregard of mo- 
aoy, appears as if he only spoke their senti- 
ments. 

[2.] Premeditation.] Monsieur Tourreil ad- 
mires the greatness of mind of Demosthenes, 
who, though he gloried in the pains and la- 
bours his orations cost him, was yet superior to 
that low and malignant passion, which often- 
times prompts us to decry those talents which 
we do not poisen. I suspect, bowevefi that 



son to fear, that partly by concessiona whers 
they may be seasonable, partly by menaces (and 
his menaces may [3.] be believed,) and partly 
by rendering us and our absence suspected,— 
he may tear from us something of the last 
importance, and force it into his own service. 

Those very circumstances, however, which 
contribute to the power of Philip, are nappily 
the most favourable to us. For that uncon- 
trolled command with wliich he ^verai aU 
transactions, public and secret ; his eiitire di- 
rection of his army, as their leader, their sove- 
reign, and their treasurer ; and his dili^noe^ 
in giving life to every part of it jay his pre- 
sence ; these things greatly contribute to car- 
rying on a war with expedition and succesSi 
but are powerful obstacles to that accommoda- 
tion which he would gladly make with the 
Ol3mthians. For the Olynthians see plainly 
that they do not now fight for glory, or ^r part 
of their territory, but to defend their state msai 
dissolution and slavery. They know how he 
rewarded those traitors of Amphipolia, who 
made him master of that city, ana those of 
Pydna, who opened their gates to him. In a 
word, free states, 1 think, must ever look with 
suspicion on an absolute monarchy, but a 
neighbouring monarchy most douole th«r 
apprehensions. 

Convinced of what hath now been offered 
and possessed with every other just and wor- 
thy sentiment, you must exert your spirit, you 
must apply to the war, now, if ever; your 
fortunes, vour persons, your whole poweny 
are now demanded. There is no excuse, no 
pretence left, for declining the preformance of 
your duty. For that which you were all ever 
urging loudly, that the Olynthians should be 
engaged in a war with Philip, hath now hap- 
pened of itself; and this in a manner most 
agreeable to our interest. For if they had 
entered into this war at our persuasion, they 
must have been precarious allies, without 
steadiness or resolution ; but as their private 
injuries have made them enemies to Philip, it 
is probable that enmity will be lasting, both on 
account of what they fear, and what tney have 
already suffered. My countrymen ! let not so 
favourable an opportunity escape you : do not 
repeat that error which hath been so often 
fatal to you. For when, at our return from 
assisting the Euboeans, [4.J Hierox and Stra- 

this passage was occasioned by some partico- 
lar circumstance in the debate* Perhape 
some speaker, who opposed DcmostbenM, 
might have urged his opinion somewhat dog- 
matically, as the result of mature reflection 
and deliberation. 

[3.^ His menaces may, &c.] Although hie 
promises could by no means be relied on. 

[4.] The Euboeans.] This refers to the ex- 
pediuon in favour of the Euboeans against the 
Tbebans, which is mentioned in the note on 
Philip. 1. page 14. The Athenians prepared 
for this expedition in three days, according to 
Demonsthenes ; in five, according to iSachi- 
nes. And their success was as sudaca at tbfir 
preparation. 
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toelei, citizens of Amphipolis, mounted this 
galleiy, [1.] and pressed ^rou to send out your 
navjr, and to lake their city under your pro- 
tection, had we discovered that resolution in 
our own cause, which we exerted for the 
safety of Eubcsa, then had Amphipolis been 
yours, and all those difficulties had been avoid- 
ed, in which you have been since involved. 
iU^ain,when we received advice of the sieges 
oiPydna, Potidsa, Methone, Pegasae, and 
other places (for I vrouid not detain you with a 
particular recital^) had we ourselves marched 
with a due spirit and alacrity to the relief of 
the first of uiese cities, we should now find 
much more compliance, much more humility, 
in Philip. But b^ still neglecting the present, 
and imagining our future interests wilUnot 
demand our care, we have aggrandized our 
enemy^, we have raised him to a aegree of emi- 
nence greater than any king of Maeedon had 
ever yet enjoyed — ^Now we have another op- 
portunity, That which the Olynthians, of 
themselves, present to the state : one no less 
coQsiderable than any of the former. 

And in my opinion, Athenians ! if a man 
were to bring the dealings of the gods toward 
us to a &ir account, though many things might 
i4>pear not auite agreeable to our wishes, yet 
he would acknowledge that we had been high- 
ly £itvou£ed by them ; and with great reason : 
wr that many places had been lost in the course 
of WM \b truly to be charged to our own weak 
conduct. But that the difficulties arisen from 
hence have not long affected us, and that an 
alliance now presents itself to remove them, if 
we are disposed to make the just use of it ; 
this I cannot but ascribe to the divine good- 
ness. But the same thing happens in this case 
as in the use of riches. Jf a man be careful to 
save those he hath acquired, he readily ac- 
knowledges the kindness of fortune ; but if 
by his imprudence they be once lost, with 
them he also loses the sense of gratitude. So 
in political affairs, they who neglect to im- 
prove their opportunities, forget the favours 
which the gofs had bestowed ; for it is the 
ultimate event which generally determines 

fl,] This ffallery.] In the original, rd toUto 
BH'MA. ' That eminence where all the public 
speakers were placed, and from whence the 
people were addressed on all occasions. 

[2.] Into Thrace. Here, while engaged, 
&c.] Thrace was inhabited by an infinite num- 
ber of different people, whose names He- 
rodotus bath transmitted. And he observes, 
that could they have united under a single 
chief, or connected themselves by interest or 
sentiment, they would have formed a body in- 
ipitely superior to all their neighbours. After 
Teres, the Thracians had divers kings. This 
prinpe had two sons, Sitalces and Sparadocus, 
among whose descendants various contests 
arose; till, after a series of usurpations and revo- 
lutions, Seuthes recovered part of the territory 
of his father, Mssades, and transmitted the suc- 
cession peaceably to Cotis the father of Cerso- 
blentes (as Demosthenes says, not his brother, 
•sDiodonM.) At the death of Cotif, the di- 



men*s judgment of every thing precedent. 
And theremre all affairs hereafter uiould en- 
gage your strictest care, that, by correcting 
our errors,^ we may wipe off' the kigloriouB 
stain of past actions. But should we ee deaf 
to these men too, and should he be suffered t6 
subvert Olynthus,— say, what can prevent hiia 
from marching hia forces into i^rHs^'ver terri, 
tory he pleases 7 

18 there not a man among you,^ Athenians! 
who reflects by what steps jPhilip, frwn a be-, 
ginning so inconsiderabtej hath mounted to 
this height of power 1 First, he took Amnhi* 
polls : then he became master of Pydna ; tnen 
Potidsea fell ; then Methone : then came his 
inroad into Thessaly : after this, having dis* 
posed affairs at Phers^ at Pegass, at Ma^ne* 
sia, entirely as he pleased, he marched mto 
Thrace. [2. J Here^ while engaged inexpelline 
some, and establishing other princes, he feu 
sick. Again recovering, he neyer turned a mo- 
ment from his course to ease and indulgence, 
but instantly attacked the Olynthians. His 
expeditions against the lUyrians, the Pseoni- 
ans, against Arymbas, [3.] I pass all over. — 
But I may be asked, why this recital now ? — 
That you may know antf see your own errorj^ 
in ever neglecting some part of your affairsj^ 
as if beneath your regard : and that active 
spirit with which Philip pursueth his designs : 
which ever fires him ; and which never can 
permit him to rest satisfied with those things 
he hath already accomplished. If then he 
determines firmly and invariably to pursue his 
conquests ; and if we are obstinately resolved 
against every vigorous and effectual measure ; 
think, what consequences may we expect I In 
the name of Heaven, can any man be so 
weak, as not to know, that by neglecting this 
war, we are transferring it from that country 
to our ownl and should this happen, I fear^ 
Athenians ! that as they who inconsiderately 
borrow money upon high interest, after a 
short-lived affluence ore deprived of their own 
fortunes ; so we, by this continued indolence, 
by consulting only our ease and pleasure, 
may be reduced to the grievous neo^^ity of 



visions recommenced ; and the pla^ of one 
king, Thrace had three, Cersobleptes, Berisa- 
des, and Amadocus; Cersobleptes dispossessed 
the other two, and was himself dethroned hy 
Philip. Frotinus reports, that Alexander, when 
he had conquered Thrace, brou{^bt the prin- 
ces of that country with him in his expedition 
intoAfiia, to prevent their raising any com- 
motions in Ins absence ; a proof that Philip 
and Alexander bad establisned several petty 
kingis in Thrace who were vassals to Maeedon, 
[3.] Arymbas.] He was the son of Alcetas, 
king of Elpirus, and brother to Neoptolenius, 
whose daughter Olyropius Philip married. 
About three years before the date of this ora- 
tion, the death of their father produced a 
dispute between the brothers about the suc- 
cession : Arymbas was the lawful heir ; yet 
Philip obliged him, by force of arms, to divide 
the kingdom with Neoptolemus ; and not con- 
tented with this, at the d^th of Arymbas be 
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engaging in affairs the most shocking and dis- 
agreeable, and of exposing ourselves in the 
defence of this our native territory. 

To censure, some one may tell me, is easy, 
and in the power of every man : but the true 
counsellor should point out that conduct which 
the present exigence demands. — Sensible as 1 
am, Athenians f that, when your expectations 
have in any instance been disappointed, your 
resentment frequently falls not on those who 
merit it, but on him who hath spoken last ; 
yet I cannot, from a regard to my own safety, 
suppress what I deem of moment to lay be- 
fore you. I say, then, this occasion calls for a 
two-iold armament. First, we are to defend 
the cities of the Olynthians ; and for this pur- 
pose to detach a body of forces ; in the next 
place, in order to infest his kingdom, we axe 
to send out our navy manned with other levies. 
If you neglect either of these, I fear your ex- 
pedition will be fruitless. For if }[ou content 
yourselves with infesting his dominions, tliis 
he will endure, until he is master of Olynthus ; 
and then he can with ease repel tlic invasion : 
or, if you only send succours to the Oljrnthi- 
ans, where he sees his own kingdom free 
from duiger, he will apply with constancy 
and vigilance to the war, and at len^ weary 
out the oesicged to a submission. Your levies, 
therefore, must be considerable enough to 
serve both purposes. — ^These are my senti- 
ments with respect to our armament. 

And now as to the expense of these prepa- 
rations. You are already provided for the 
payment of your forces better than any other 
people. This provision is distributed among 
yourselves in the manner most agreeable ; but 
if you restore it to the army, the supplies will 
be complete without any addition : if not, an 
addition will be necessary ; or the whole, ra- 
ther, will remain to be raised. How then, 1 
may be asked, do you move for a decree to 
apply those funds to the military service? 
^y no means! it is my opinion, indeed, 
that an army must be raised ; that this mo- 
ney really belongs to the army; and that 
the same regulation which entitles our citi- 
zens to receive, should oblige them also to 
act. At present you expend the sums on 
entertainments, without regard to your affairs. 



It remains, then, that a general contributum 
be raised : a great one, it a great one be re- 
quired : a small one, if such may be suffi* 
cient. Money must be found : without it 
nothing can be effected : various schemes are 
proposed by various persons ; do you make 
that choice which you think most advantage- 
ous ; and while you have an opportimity, exert 
yourselves in the care of your interests. 

It is worthy [1.1 your attention to consider 
how the affairs of Fhilip are at this time cir^ 
cumstanced. For they are by no means so 
well disposed, so very nourishmg, as an inat- 
tentive oDserver would pronounce. Nor would 
he have engaged in this war at idL had he 
thought he should have been obliged to main- 
tain It. He hoped that the moment he ap- 
peaired, all things would fiedl before him. But 
these hopes are vain. And this disappointment| 
in the first place, troubles and dispirits binu 
Then the Thessalians alarm him : a people 
remarkable for their perfidy [2.] on all occa- 
sions, and to all persons. And just as they 
have ever proved, even so he finds them now. 
For they have resolved in council to demand 
the restitution of Pegass, and have opposed 
his attempt to fortify Magnesia : and I am in> 
formed, tnat for the future he is to be exclu- 
ded from their ports and markets, as these 
conveniences belong to the states of Thessaly. 
and are not to be intercepted by Philip. Ana 
should he be deprived of such a fund oiwealth, 
he must be greatly straitened to support hie 
foreign troops. Besides this, we must sup- 
pose that the Pseonians and the Illyrians, and 
all the others, would prefer freedom and in- 
dependence to a state of slavery. They are 
not accustomed to subjection ; and the inso- 
lence of this man, it is said, knows no bounds; 
nor is this improbable, for great and unexpect- 
ed success is apt to hurry weak minds into 
extravagances. Hence it often proves much 
more d&cult to maintain acquisitions, than 
toaccjuire. It is your part, therefore, to regard 
the time of his distress as your most favoura- 
ble opportunity : improve it to the utmost ; 
send out your embassies : take the field your- 
selves, and excite a general ardour abroad ; 
ever considering how readily Philip would at- 
tack us, if he were favoured by any incident 



found means, by his ntrigues and menaces, to 
prevail on the JBpirots to banish his sou, and 
to constitute Alexander, the son of Neoptole- 
mus, sole monarch. TowreU, 

[l.| It is worthy, &c.] Hitherto the orator 
has painted Philip in all his terrors. He is 
politic, and vi)i;ilRnt, and intrepid; he has i-iRen 
gradually to the highest pitch of power; and 
is now rendy to appear before tlie wails of 
Athens, if he is^ not instantly opposed. But 
lest this description should dispirit the Athe- 
nians, he is now represented in a quite differ- 
ent manner. His power is by no means real 
and solid ; his allies are prepared to revolt : 
his kingdom is threatened with war and deso- 
lation; and he is just ready to be crushed by 
the very first effort that is made to distress him- 
But as it was necetmy that the danger to 



which they were exposed should make the 
deepest impression upon the mind of his hear- 
ers, he returns to his former description, and 
concludes with the dreadful image of a formi- 
dable enemy, ravaging their territoryt and 
shutting them up within their walls. 

[2.] Their prefidy.J This people had a bad 
character from the earliest times, so as to be- 
come even proverbial; and Greece, and 
Athens particularly, had experienced their 
want of faith on very important occasions* 
They invited Xerxes into Greece, and were 
not ashamed to join Mardonius after the bat- 
tle of Salarois, and to serve him as guides in 
bis invasion of Attica; and in the heat of the 
battle between Athens and Sparta, tliey on a 
sudden deserted their allies, the Athenians, 
andjoined the enemy. SeeThucyd. Book I. 
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like thii, if a war had broken out on our bor- 
den. And would it not be shameful to want 
the resolution to brine that distress on him, 
-which had it been equally in his power, he cer- 
tainly would have made you feeL 

This too demands your attention, Athenians I 
that you are now to determine whether it be 
most expedient to carry the war into his coun- 
Ciy, or to fight him here. If Olynthus be de- 
fuided, Ma«edofi will be the seat of war : you 
ma]r harass his kingdom, and enjoy your own 
territories free from apprehensions. But should 
that nation be subdued by Philip, who will op- 
poae his marching hither? Will the Thebans 7 
Let it not be thought severe, when I affirm 
that they will join readily in the invasion. [1.1 
Will the Phocians 1 a people scarcely able [2. J 
to defend their own country, without your as- 
aistaace. Will any others 1 [3.] But, Sir, cries 
■cnne one, he would make no such attempt — 
Tkis wouid be the greatest of absurdities ; not 
to execute those thceats, when he hath full 
power, ^i^iieh, now when they appear so idle 
smd extravagant, he yet dares to utter. And I 
think you are not vet to learn how great would 
be the difference between our engaging him 
here, and there. Were we to be omy thirty 



p.l Join readily in the invasion.] The rea- 
flOD of Tbebes's hatred to Athens have been al- 
ready assigned. See note on Olynth. II. p. 67. 

[21] ScMcely able, dec] The Phocians were 
«t this time reduced to a very low state* by a 
coAdatKid series of ill success in the sacred 
war. Philomelas^ and Onoraarchas had pe- 
riibfld; Phayllus and Phalecua, their succes- 
aors, bad been fre^eotly defeated ; and the 
Tbeliaiis were conunually gaining advantages 
L — JTonrrftf. 



days abroad, and to draw all the necessaries of 
the camp from our own lands, even were tliere 
no enemy to ravage them, the damage would, 
in my opinion, amount to more than the whole 
expense of the late war. [4.] Add then the 
presence of an enemy, and how greatly must 
the calamity be increased 7 but, farther, add 
the infamy : and to those who judge rightly, 
no distress can be more grievous than the 
scandal of misconduct 

it is incumbent, therefore, upon us all (justly 
influenced by these considerations,) to unite vi- 

forously in the common cause, and repel the 
anger that threatens this territory. Let the 
rich exert themselves on this occasion ; that, 
by contributing a small portion of their afflu- 
ence, they may secure the peaceful possession 
of the rest Let those who are of the ae^e for 
military duty ; that by learning the art of war 
in Philip's dominions, they may become for- 
midable defenders of their native land. Let 
our orators ; that they may 8a£ely submit their 
conduct to the public inspection. For your 
judgment of their administrations will ever 
DC determined by the event of things. And 
may we all contribute to render Uiat favoura- 
ble! 



[3.] Will any others ?] He avoids all men- 
Cioo of the Thessalians; because he had just 
showed that they were ill-affected to Philip, 
and therefore might be supposed willing to 
join with the Athenians. 

[4.] Of the late war.] That is, their expe- 
dition into Thrace, in order to recover Am- 
phipolis, which, according to|the calculation 
of iEschioes, cost themldOO talents. jTotir- 
rtiL 



THE ORATION ON THE PEACE, 
vxoxouircso ly ths axchonship of abchias, thbee teabs afteb *rH» oltkthiao 

OBATIOinSk 



INTRODUCTION. 

Thb Athenians sent those succours to Olyn- 
thus, which were recommended in the prece- 
ding oration. But they could not defend that 
■tate a^punet its domestic enemies : for the year 
Ibllowmg, two of its citizens, Lasthenes and 
Euthycrates, betrayed the city to Philip. He 
rased it, threw part of the inhabitants in 
chains, sold another part, and distinguished 
the two traitors only by the cruelty of their 
death. His two brothers, who had been har- 
boured in Olynthus, he also sacrificed to his 
jealousy and revenee. 

These events, no less than the repeated in- 
•taacei of Demosthenes, prevailed on the Athe- 
nians to declare war against Philip in form. 
Hithtno he had kept some measures with 
tbtfl^ and hid ■oognt various prtteneei for 



glossing over his hostilities ; but now he fell 
with the utmost fury upon all their tributary 
stateS) and obliged Demosthenes to appear 
once more in the assembly, to persuade the 
Athenians to defend the Islanders, and their co- 
lonies which lay upon the Hellesfiont But 
scarcely had the war been declared, when the 
vigour of their enemy, and their own fickleness 
and indolence, made them weary of it Ctesi- 
phon and Phrynon were sent to sound Philip's 
aispositions toward a separate peace. This was 
as he rould wish. The Phocian war was at 
present the object of his views : and his arts 
nad just regained the Thessalians over to the 
confederacy, who had been prevailed on to 
stand neuter. To the Athenian ministers, there- 
fore, he made such professions, that Demos- 
thenes and nine others were sent to negotiate 
the peaces who proceeded as far as they w«r9 

t 
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authorised, and returned with Antipat^r, Par- 
menio, ana Eurylochus, on the part of Pliilip. 
Ambassadors were sent soon after, from Athens, 
with full powers to conclude the treaty. In the 
first of these embassies, Demosthenes liad met 
with some Athenian prisoners in i\Iacedon, 
whom he promised to redeem at his own ex- 
pense, andftook this opportunity to perform it, 
while his colleagues, in the mean time, were 
to proceed with all expedition, in order to con- 
clude with Philip. Three months elapsed, 
however, before they came to an audience witli 
the king, who was all this time making him- 
■elf master of those places in Tiirace, which 
the Atlienians claimed as their right. At last 
the terms of the treaty were agreed to ; but by 
affected delays, and by corrupting the ambas- 
sadors, he found means to defer tlie execution 
of it, until he had advanc«fl his troops into 
Thessaly, in order to proceed against tiie Pho- 
eians. He then concluded the peace ; and on 
their return, the ambassadors who had con- 
ducted the treaty ^and ./Eschines in particular) 
expatiated upon nis candour and sincerity. 
They declared (at the very time when he was 
giving Thebes the most solemn assurances that 
he would exterminate the Phocians,) that his 
■ole views were to screen this people from the 
fury of their enemies, and to control the inso- 
lence of the Thebans. They also vouched for 
his performing several things in favour of the 
state, not formally stipulated in the treaty. 
Thus were the Athenians amused, and Philip 
Buffered to pass the straits of Thermopylw, and 
to pursue his march into Phocis. 

His reputation and approach struck such a 
terror into the Phocians, that although they 
received a reinforcement of a thousand Spar- 
tans, they yet sent to treat, or ratlier to submit. 
He allowed Phalecus with eight thousand mer- 
cenaries to retire into Peleponncsus : but the 
rest, who were inhabitants of Phocis, were left 
at his mercy. The disposal of these he referred 



[1.] I shall here take the liberty to tran- 
scribe a remark from the authors of the Uni- 
verml History. 

Libanius and Photius had taken pains to 
prove that the oration to which we refer above 
ought not to be ascribed to Demosthenes. We 
might well enough defend ourselves, by alleg- 
ing, that it has TOen generally esteemed his, 
and, as such, has constantly maintained its 
place in his works. This would be sufficient 
for our purpose, hut in truth, the arguroeots 
on which the opposite sentiment is built, are 
so easily overturned, that we midit be justly 
blamed for neglecting so favouraole an occa- 
sion of setting this point in a true light. De- 
mosthenes (say those who will not allow this 
oration to be his,) charged iEschines with 
betraying his country, on account of his re- 
commending warmly a peace with Philip; 
they cannot therefore think, that Demosthenes 
would run openly into those measures which.he 
had so lately ana so warmly decried : or tliat 
he, who on every other occasion singly op- 
posed Philip, and ran all hazard to bring him 
iDto odium with the people, should now be' 



to the Amphictyons, from an affected legard 
to the autnoritjr of an assembly composed of 
the representatives of the states of Greece. 
They thundered out the severest decrees againsK 
this wretched people. Amon^ other thingii it 
was enacted, that they should lose their seal 
in the Amphictyonic council, and that the 
double voice which they had enjoyed in it 
should be transferred to Philip ; who, by the 
same resolution, gained the superintendeikrf 
of the Pythian ^ames, which the Corinthiani 
forfeitecT by taking part with the Phociaiu. 

The Athenians liad not been present at Phi- 
lip's election into this council ; and probabljr 
to avoid all opposition he had assembled only 
such Amphictyous as were devoted to his in- 
terest. He thought it proper, however, to send 
circular letters to the al)sent states, inviting 
them to assemble at Delpbos, and to ratify hia 
election. 

Athens, amon^ others, received the invitfr' 
tion : and as Philip's ambitious desigiui cookl 
be no longer concealed, manj were n>r violent 
measures. The proposal raised a ferment in 
the assembly ; wnicn seems to have breathed 
nothhig but indignation and opposition. Ob 
this occasion, Demosthenes thought it his duty 
to moderate their heat ; and, in tlie following 
oration, endeavours to prevent tlieir being be- 
trayed into any rash and imprudent mcaiune. 



THE ORATION ON THE PEACE. [L] 

Archin, Archon. — A, R, Philip. 15. O/ym- 
piad, 108. An. 3. 

Athenians ! 1 see that this debate mutt btf 
attended with many difficulties and great com- 
motion : not only because many of our inteieeta 
are already given up, and therefore unneces- 
sary to be now laid before you ; but because it 



single on the other side, and attempt to 
the disposition of the Athenians, in favour of 
peace and Philip. These objectors forget that 
Dcmostheiied was a patriot as well as an orator; 
that he did not pursue Philip with implacable 
hatred, because he was kioeof Macedon, bat 
because he thought him both willing and able 
to obstruct the designs of Athens, and evenie 
reduce her, from that splendid pre-eminence 
which she now held in ureece, to the ordinary 
rank of a state, in name free hut in truth de* 

Eendent u\ion him; this was the motive ef 
Demosthenes' heat on other occasions; and 
the motive to his coolness now was the strutf 
alliance between Philip and the other Grecian 
states, which rendered it a thing impracticable 
for Athens to contend with him and themi 
alone. Besides, as he rightly observes in tbe 
harangue, it would have been ridiculooi for 
those who refused to enter into an equal war 
for rich cities and fertile provinces, to have 
rushed suddenly into an unequal contest aboat 
an empty title, or, as he emphatically expne- 
ses it, ' to take nwny tbe shadow of Delpho% 
from him who was master of Delpbos itselL 
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M imponibie to agree on luch expedients as 
may Kcure what yet remain ; but that a va- 
riety of clashing opinions must divide tlie as- 
sembly. Then, to advise, is naturally a difficult 
and distressing part. But you, Athenians! 
have rendered it yet more distressing : for all 
olher people naturally seek counsel while af- 
&irs are yet depending ; you deliberate, when 
the event hath made it too late. Hence hath 
it happened, through the whole course of my 
dbeervation, that the man who arraigns your 
oonduct is heard with esteem, and his senti- 
ment approved ; yet liave your affairs ever 
miscarrieo, and the objects of your deliberation 
have all been lost Jaui although this be too 
true^ still 1 am persuaded (and from this per- 
■uasion I arose to speak,) that if you will put 
an end to tumult and opposition, and grant me 
that attention which becomes those who are 
consulting for their country, and upon so im- 
portant an occasion; I have some points to 
ui^ge, some measures to propose, which may 
serve our present interests, and repair our past 
miscarriages. 

Sensibte as I am, Athenians I that to expa- 
tiate on those counsels one hath formerly given, 
and to speak of one's sel^ is the most success- 
hil artiffce of tliose who dare to practise such 
artifice ; yet to me it is so odious, so detestable, 
that although I see it necessary, yet I loatlie 
it. However, it will assist your judgment, 1 
presume, on this occasion, if you recall to mind 
something of what 1 formerly have mentioned. 
—You may remember, that during the disor- 
ders of Euboea, when ceitain persons persuaded 
you to assist Plutarchus, [l.J and to xmdertake 
an inglorious and expensive war, I was the 
first, the only one, who rose up to oppose it, and 
scarcely escaped their fury, who, for a trifling 
gain, were urging you to many highly perni- 
eious measures. In a little time, when the load 



We therefore acknowledge this to be the ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, because he was worthy 
of it. 

It is scarcely worth while to take notice of a 
small mistake in this remark. Libanius docs 
not deny^ that Demosthenes was the author of 
this oration. He allows it to have been writ- 
tea by him, bui is of opinion that he never 
ventured to pronounce it. 

[1.] To assist Plutarchus.] Philip had long 
regarded Euboea as very proper, by iis situa- 
tion, to favour the designs he meditated osajnat 
Greece. He therefore took pains to form a 
party in the island, and fomented divisions and 
notions in the several states of which it was 
composed. Plutarch, the governor of Eretria, 
one of the principal cities of Eubcpn, applied 
to the Athenians for assistance against some 
attempts of Philip, and obtained it; hut after- 
ward (having probably been gained over to 
PhiHp*sparty) be took up arms against the very 
auxiliaries he had invited, fiut this perfidy 
did not disconcert Phocion, who commanded 
them. He gained a victory over the Mace- 
donians, and drove Piutarcn out of Eretria. 
X*4K>cion was afterward recalled, and Molossus, 



of infamy had fallen upon you, and that you 
had suffered such treatment as no people ever 
received fiom those tliey had assisted you 
were all made sensible of the iniquity oi your 
seducers, and the justness and integrity oi my 
counsels. A^ain, when 1 saw Neoptolemus 
the player [2. J (in that full security which his 
profession gave him) involving the state in the 
greatest distress, and in all his public conduct 
devoted to Philip ; I appeared, and warned you 
of the danger ; and this from no secret motive, 
no private enmity, [3.] no officious baseness, as 
the event itself discovered. But it is not the 
defenders of Neoptolemus that 1 accuse (for he 
was not depending on a single one,) but you 
yourselves : for had you been spectators in the 
theatre, not engaged in affairs of the highest 
and most intimate concernment to the public, 
you could not have heard him with more in- 
dulgence, nor me with more resentment. And 
now you all know, that he who then went over 
to the enemy, pretending to collect some debts 
that he might nring them hither (as he said,) 
to enable him to serve the state ; that he who 
was perpetually inveighing against the cruelty 
of accusing a man for tnus transferring hvs 
effects from that country hither ; the moment 
that a peace freed him from all apprehensions, 
converted that estate [4.] into money, which 
he acquired here, and Drought it off with him 
to Philip. 

These two instances which I have produced, 
show witli what fidelity and truth 1 spoke on 
those occasions. I shall mention one, and but 
one more, and then proceed to the point now 
to be debated. . When we had received the so- 
lemn ratification of the treaty, and that the em- 
bassy returned home; when certain persons 
assiu-ed you, that Thespia and Platsea were 
to be repeopled : [5. J tnat, if Philip became 
master of the Phocians, he would spare them : 



his successor in this war, was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Philip. 

[2.] Neoptolemus the player.] This Neop- 
tolemns was also a ^rcnt tragic poet, thoush 
the orator only mentions the less honourable 
distinction. Not that the profession of a play- 
er was held in disesteem in Greece. Players 
were the favourites of princes, and were raised 
to the highest employments in the state. This 
very man was nominated, the year before, one 
of the ten ambassadors that were to conclude 
the peace with Philip. Tourreil. 

[3.] No private enmity, &c.] Probably this 
is a repetition of the very words of Neopto- 
lemus^s party. 

[4.] That estate.] The text has it, oixriav 
(pavepdv. The Athenians distingubhed two 
sorts of goods or estates : apparent, by which 
they understood lands : and not apparent, that 
is, money, slaves, moveables, &c. 

[5.] That Thespia and Plateea were to be 
repeopled.] Thespia had been razed by the 
Thebans, under E^|inondas. Plateea had 
been twice deslroyCTRy them; once, when 
ArchidamiiB, king of Sparta, obliged the Pla- 
tscani (9 surrender at discretioo, in the fifth 
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that Thebes was to submit to his regulation : 
Fl. J that Oropu8[ 2.] was to be ours ; that Eu- 
ocea should be given up [3.1 to us as an equi- 
valent for Amphif tolls; with other such insi- 
dious promises, which in spite of interest, of 
i'ustice, and of honour, drove you to abandon 
?hocis ; 1 never attempted to deceive you j I 
was not silent ; no, you must remember I de- 
clared that I knew of none, that I expected 
none of these things : but thought that who- 
ever mentioned them could scarcely be serious. 

And these instances of my superior foresight 
I do by no means ascribe to any extraordinary 
penetration } I sneak it not from boasting or 
arrogance ; nor do I pretend to any superiority 
but what arises from these two causes : The 
first is fortune, which i find more powerful 
than all the policy and wisdom of man ; the 
other, that perfect disinterestedness with which 
my judgments are ever formed ; so that no man 
can hold out any advantage to my view, to in- 
fluence my public conduct. Hence it is, that 
on all occasions of debate, your true interest 
strikes my eye directly. But when a bribe is, 
as it were, cast into one scale, it then prepon- 
derates, and forces down the judgment with it ; 
■o that it is not possible that a person, thus in- 
fluenced, can ever offer good and salutary 
counsel. 

And now,»to give my sentiments on the pre- 
sent occasion : — Whether subsidies, or allian- 
ces, or whatever schemes are concerting for 
the public good, one point must be secured ; 
the continuance of the present peace. Not that 
it is so very excellent, or so worthy of you ; 
but, of what kind soever it may be it were more 
for the interest of your affairs that it had never 
been concluded, than that now, when it is con- 
cluded, you should infringe it; for we have 
suffered ourselves to be deprived of many ad- 
vantages, which would have given our arms 
much more security and strength. 

In the next place, we must be careful not to 



drive those to extremities, who are nov aa* 
sembled, and call themselves the council of 
Amphictyons ; nor to afford them a pretenea 
for a general war against us. Were we again 
engaged with Philip for Amphipolis, or an^ 
such private matter of dispute, in which nei- 
ther Thessalians, nor Argians, nor TbebeuiSi 
were concerned ; in my opinion none of these 
would join against us ; and, least of all,— let 
me be heard out without interruptioD, — ^the 
Thebans : not that they wi^ well to us, or 
would not willinsrly recommend themsehves 
to Philip : but they are perfectly sensible 
(however mean their understanding* may be 
thought,) that were they to ei^age in a war 
with you, the evils would all fail (m them; [4.] 
the advantages others would lie ready to in* 
tercept. They would therefore never be be- 
trayed in such a quarrel, unless the cause were 
general. In like manner, another war widk 
the Thebans for Oropus, or any such private 
cause, could not, I think, distress vis ; for there 
are those who would ei her join with us or 
them, to repel an invasion, but in offensive 
measures would concur with neither. This is 
the true nature, the very spirit of alliances. 
There are none so much attached to us or 
Thebes as to desire that we should maintain 
our own power and triumph over our compe- 
titor. To be secure, they would aU wish as 
for their own sakes ; but that either of us 
should reduce the other to subjectioUrand so be 
enabled to s ive law to them, not one would bear. 
W heve tnen lies the danger 1 What are you 
to guard a^inst7 that general pretence for 
uniting against us, which the war, now in agi- 
tation may afford the states. For if the Ar- 
gians, [5.] and the Messenians, and the Me- 
galopoiitans, and such other of the Peloponne* 
sians, as are in the same interest, should make 
it a cause of quarrel, that we have sought a 
treaty with the Lacedemonians, and seem to 
have favoured their designs : [6.] if the The> 



year of the Pcloponnesian war. The Thebans, 
who were then joined with Lacederaon, insist- 
ed that they should be exterminated. The 
treaty of Antaloidas restored them : but this 
did not last long ; for three years before the 
the battle of Leqctra, the Thebans reduced 
them to their former wretched state, because 
they refused to join with them against the 
Lacedemonians. T\)urreU, 

[1.] That Thebes was to submit to his re- 
gulation.] In the Greek it is SioiksTv^ *ad 
ministraturum.' Philip made use of this soft 
expression, to persuade the Athenians that he 
would reduce the Thebans to reason, and put 
it out of their power to undertake any act of 
outrage or injustice ; and at the same tim/e to 
avoid alarming theThebans, or alienating them 
from his party. Wolfius thinks that StoiKuiv is 
put for iioiKiveiVj and translates it * dissipitu- 
rum,' that he would exterminate theThenans. 
fiut Icaootthink thath||kould have express- 
ed himself in araannerlHiarsh, andso likely 
|o make the Thebans his enemies. Tqurreu. 

[3.J That Oropus, &c.] This city h A been 



taken from the Athenians, the third year of 
the 103d Olympiad, by Themtsion, the tyrant 
of Eretria, and afterward put into the hands 
of the Thebans. Their mutual pretensioes to 
this city had oftentimes embreued these two 
states. Tourreil, 

[3.] Eubcea should be given up, &c.] For he 
had by this time gained a great authority in 
that island, and stationed his garrisons in most 
of its cities. 

[4.] The evils would all fallen them, &c.] 
Sparta only waited for this rupture, to assert 
its power once more. And from Philip*s for- 
mer conduct it appeared very pkiuly, that he 
knew how to avail himself of such a quarrel. 

[5.] For if the Arsians, &c.] When the Spar- 
tan power was broken by Thebes, these peo- 
ple, who had been dependent on Sparta, as- 
serted their freedom. This occasioned some 
contests which still subsisted, aud in which the 
Spartans were favoured by Athens. TourreiL 

[6.] To have favoured their designs, &c.j 
The designs of the Lacedemonians, of rede* 
ciog tliese people to their former subjectioo.-* 
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bans, incensed as they are said to be at present, 
should become vet more incensed at our har- 
bouring their exiles, [1.1 and taking every occa- 
sion of declarinffourselyes implacably averse 
to them; if the Thessalians should resent our 
reception of the fugitive Phocians, and Philip 
our opjx)sing his aamission into the council of 
Amphictyons ; I fear, that, to revenge these 
private quarrels, they may use the authority of 
this council, to c^ive sanction to a general war 
against us ; an{ in the violence of resentment, 
forget even their own interest, as it happened 
in the Phocian war. You are not ignorant 
that the Thebans and Philip, and the Thessa- 
lians, although they had by no means the same 
views, have yet all concurred in the same 
scheme of conduct. The Thebans, for instance, 
were not able to hinder Philip from passing, 
and becoming master of Thermopylee, nor from 
CSpming in after all their toils, and depriving 
them of the glory ; (for as to possessions, [2. | 
and the acquisition of territories, the Thebans 
have succeeded happily ; but in point of honour 
and reputation they nave suffered most shame- 
fully.) If Philip did not pass, they were to 
expect nothing ; it was highly disagreeable to 
them ; yet, for the sake of Orchomenus and 
Coronea, [3.] which they greatly desired, but 
were not able to take, they chose to endure all 
this. And yet there are persons who dare to 
assert that Philip did not surrender these cities 
to the Thebans freely, but was compelled. 
Away with such pretences ! I am satisfied that 
this was equally his concern with the gaining 
the Straits, the glory of the war, the honour 
of deciding it, and the direction of the Pythian 
games ; and these were the greatest objects of 

Toarreil translates UitxeorBai, to approve. Sui- 
das renders it stronger— to forward, to pro- 
mote; USlxtoOcitt *significataliquidabalteroac- 
cipere, quod ipse deiiide tractandum suscipiasi. 
Woifius applies Uetvoii totlie Argians, &c. and 
translates the passage tlias, * propter acta 

anaedam sua impediia.' But 1 have chosen 
le other interpretation as the most natural. 
[1 .] At our harbouring their exilec] Many 
of the cities of Boeotia favoured the Pnocians 
in the sacred war. But when this war was 
ended, and the Thebans became masters of 
those cities, they treated the inhabitants with 
great cruelty, and obliged them to take shelter 
at Athens. 
^ [2.] As to possessions, &c.] All Phocis was 
given lip to them inimediateiy after the war. 

[3.] Orchomenus and Coronea, &.c.j The 
Phocians had takeu these two cities from them 
the year before. 



his most earnest wishes. As to the Thessali* 
ans, they neither desired to see the Thebans 
nggranuized, nor Philip (for in their power they 
saw danger to themselves ;) but two things 
they greatly desired, a seat m the council [4.] 
of Amphictyons, and the wealth of Delphos ; 
and thence they were induced to join m the 
confederacy. Thus you may observe that pri- 
vate interest oftentimes engages men in mea* 
sures quite opposite to their inclinations. And 
therefore it is your part to proceed with the 
utmost caution. 

What then ! saith some one, shall these ap- 
prehensions make us yield to his demands 7 is 
this your motk>n ? Not at all ! I only mean 
to show you, how you may maintain your dig- 
nity, avoid a war, and approve your modera- 
tion and justice to the world. As to those violent 
men who think we should brave all dangers, 
nor foresee the difficulties attending upon arms, 
I wish them to consider this. We allow the 
Thebans to possess Oropus : were we asked 
the motive, we should answer. To avoid a war. 
In like manner, by the present treaty, we yield 
Amphipolis to Philip; we suffer the Cardians 
to be distinguished [5.] from the other inhabi- 
tants of the Ghersonesus ; the king of Caria 
[6.1 to possess Chios, and Cos, and Rhodes : 
and the Byzantines [7.] to cruise for prizes ; ■ 
and this, because we think that peace and tran- 
quillity will produce more advantages than via- 
lence and contests about these points. And if 
thus directed in our conduct toward each par- 
ticular state, and where our interest is highly 
and intimately concerned, it would be perfect 
weakness and absurdity to provoke the resent- 
ment of them all for a shadow. [8.J 



guished, &.C.] This is explained in the intro- 
duction fo the oration on the state of the 
Ghersonesus. 

[6.] The king of Garia.] Mausolus, kin^ of 
that countr}', had assisted these islands against 
Athens, in the social war; and when, at the 
conclusion of this war, the Athenians were 
obliged to declare them free and independent, 
their ally made himself master of them. Upon 
the death of Mausolus, his wife Artemisia 
maintained his dominion in these new-con- 
quered islands. She survived her husband but 
two years, and was succeeded by her brother 
Hidrieas, who reigned in Garia at the time 
that this oration was pronounced. TourreiU 
[7.] And the Byzantines, &c.] These peo- 
ple had also revolted from the Athenians, and 
joined with the islanders in the sociaKwar :— > 
How far, or on what pretence, they were suf- 
ered to commit those outrages upon the seas, 
does not appear. Tourreii, 

— J , .„ ...« „„ ....,- 1 [8.] For a shadow.] In the Greek, Uepi rifi 

king themselves masters orDelphos where this ^c AcA^oF; atctag, for a shadow in Delphcs 
council assembled. jThat i:*, for nn empty title of Amphictyon, or 

[5.] We suffer the Cardians to be distin-.ofa protector of the temple of Delphos. 



[4^1 A seat in the council, &n,] Of which 
they had been deprived by the Phocians ma- 
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THE SEVENTH ORATION AGAINST PHIUP. 

Commonly called the Second, 

PftOKOUNCED IN THE A&CHOKSHIP OF LYCISCUS, TWO YEABS AFTER THE ORATIOIT 

ON THE PEACE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Greeks thought it proper to confirm, oi 
at least not to oppose rhilip's admission into the 
council of Ampnictyons, where he immediately 
assumed a despotic power. In every enterprise 
he armed himself with one of their decrees, 
and, under pretence of executing them, made 
a merit of oppressing several states of Greece. 

The Thebans opened him an entrance into 
Peloponnesus, where, from their inveterate 
hatred to the Lacedemonians, they were con- 
stantly fomenting divisions. They solicited 
Philip to join wiui them, the Messenians, and 
the Argians, to reduce the power of Lacedemon, 
which, without any ri^ht but that of the strong- 
ett, had erected itself mto a kind of sovereign- 
ty, to the prejudice of the neighbouring states. 
Philip willinffly listened to an overture which 
agreed so well with his own views. He pro- 
posed, or rather dictated a decree, to the Am- 
phictyons, that the Lacedemonians should suf- 
ler Argos and Messene to enjoy an absolute 
independence ; and, under the pretence of sup- 
portmg their authority, at the same time 
marched a great body of forces toward those 
parts. 

The Lacedemonians, justly alarmed^ applied 
to Athens for succour ; and strongly urged, by 
their ambassadors, the conclusion of a leasee, 
which was necessary for their common safety. 
All the powers interested in crossing this leag^ue 
used their utmost diligence to that end. Philip, 
by his ministers, represented to the Athenians, 
that they could not with justice declare against 
him ; and that if he had not come to a rupture 
with the Thebans, he had in this done nothing 
contrary to his treaty with Athens. And this 
indeed was true, with respect to the public 
articles of the peace, whatever private assu- 
rances he might have given their ambassadors. 
The representatives of Thebes, Argos, and 
Messene, pressed the Athenians on their part, 



[L] Humane and fust.! An opposition to the 
growing power of ^Iaceaon, the orator ever af- 
fects to consider as the cause of liberty, of jus- 
tice, and of Greece. The interest of the nation, 
that is, of tlie whole assemblage of the Gre- 
cian states, was, professedly, the first great ob- 
ject of regard to every member of every com- 
munity. This was their most extensive afiect- 
tion. The distinction of Greek and Barbarian 
precluded the rest of mankind from a just 
share in theii^ philanthropy. At least it was 
not generally considered as a duty, to extend 
their benevolence farther than the boundaries 
of their nation. These included all tliat werel 
really considered of the same kind. And' 



and reproached them with having already too 
much favoured the Lacedemonians, those ene- 
mies of Thebes, and tyrants of Peloponnesus. 
The strength of those remonstrances somewhat 
staggered the Athenians. They were unwil- 
ling to break with Philip ; ana then, on the 
other hand, could not but see danger to them- 
selves in the ruin of Lacedemon. lliey wero 
therefore in doubt what answer to give to the 
Lacedemonian ambassadors : on wnieh occar 
sipn Demosthenes pronounced the foUowin^f 
oration. 



PHILIPPIC THE SECOND. 

Ly Cisco Archon.'^A. R. Philip, 17^— Olym- 
piad. 109. ^n. I. 

Athenians! When the hostile attempts of 
Philip, and those outrageous violations of the 
peace, which he is perpetually committing, avs 
at any time the subject of our debates, the 
speeches on your side I find humane and just ; 
[1.] and that the sentiments of those who in- 
veigh against Philip never fail of approbation ; 
but as to the necessary measures ; to speak 
out plainly, not one hath been pursued, nor 
any thing effected even to reward the atten- 
tion to tnese harangues. Nay, to such cir- 
cumstances is our state reduced that the more 
fully and evidently a man proves that Philip 
is acting contrary to his treaty, and harbouriiu^ 
designs against Greece, the greater is his do- 
ficulty in pointing out your duty. 

The reason is this. They who aspire to an 
extravagant degree of power, are to be oppo- 
sed by K>rce and action, not by speeches : and 
yet, in the first place, we public speakers are 
unwilling to recommend or to propose any 
thing to this purpose, from tlie fear of your dis- 
pleGLsure ; but confine ourselves to general re- 
presentations of the grievous, of the outFage- 

hence it is, as I conceive, that the love of (heir 
tountrymen was called by the most extensive 
term, the love of mankind. The word there* 
fore, in the original (ftiXavOpamovs, which is 
rendered ' humane,' the'translntor understood 
as expressive of a regard to the general wel- 
fare of Greece. Nor was it owing to^ any 
design ofconcealing his ignorance, that thisex- 
planation vrn.8 not originally allowed a place in 
the notes on this oration. What is, or n 
imagined to be clear to us, we are apt to flatter 
ourselves must, at first glance, appear to others 
exactly in the same light. Just as we sometimes 
suppose that the difficulty we ourselves cannot 
conquer, is, in itself, absolutely insopemble. 
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OU8 nature of his conduct, and the like. Then, 

Jrou who attend, are better qualified than Phi- 
ip, either to plead the justice of your cause, 
or to apprehend it, when enforced by others ; 
but as to any effectual opposition to his pre- 
sent designs, in this you are entirely inactive. 
You see then the consequence, the necessary, 
the natural consequence ; each of you excels 
in that which hath eng^aged your time and ap- 
plication : he, in actmg ; you in speaking. 
And if, on this occasion, it be sufficient that 
we speak with a superior force of ti*uth and 
justice, this may be done with the utmost 
ease : but if we are to consider how to rectify 
our present disorders, how to guard against 
the danger of plunging inadvertently into still 
greater; against the progress of a power which 
may at last bear down all opposition ; then 
must our debates pnoceed in a different man- 
ner ; and ail they who speak, and all you who 
attend, must prefer the best and most salutary 
measures to tne easiest and most agreeable. 
First, then, Athenians I if there be a man 
who ftels no apprehensions at the view of 
Philip's power, and the extent of his conquests ; 
\7ho imagines that these portend no danger to 
the state, or that his designs are not all aimed 
against you ; I am amazed ! and must entreat 
the attention of you all, while I explain those 
reasons briefly, which induce me to entertain 
different expectations, and to regard Philip as 
our real enemy ; that if 1 appear to have look- 
ed forward with tlie more penetrating eye, you 
may join with me ; if they, who are thus se- 
cure and confident in this man, you may yield 
to their direction. 

In the first place, therefore, I consider the 
acquisitions made by Philip when the peace 
waa just concluded; Thermopylae, and the 
command of Phocis. What use did he make 
of these 7 — He chose to serve the interest of 
Thebes, not that of Athens. And why 1 As 
ambition is his great passion, universal em- 
pire the sole object of his views ; not peace, not 
tranquillity, not any just purpose ^ he knew 
this well, that neither our constitution nor our 
principles would admit him to prevail upon 
you (by any thing he could promise, by any 



[1 .1 When Alexander, &e.] The reader may 
find tne history here alluded to in the eighth 
and ninth boolui of Herodotus. I'he expres- 
sions in the original are as contepaptuous as 
possible, hroirov: or as some editions have 
lt» h ntOrav UpSvwos, the ancestor of tliese 
wretchei the Macedonians; and then, not 
U/ioc0vs, ambassador, but KHPYH^ herald or 
crier, the slave or menial officer ol his master 
Maraonius. Avec le titre d^ambassadeur (as 
Tourreil translates it) suggests the honourable 
idea which Demosthenes takes such pains to 
keep out of view* 

\2.] The one, he knowSf fought for the Bar^ 
barian; the others did not oppose him.] The 
teadiness with which the Thebans granted 
earth and water, the tokens of submission, to 
the Periian, the regiet with which they joined 
lieoDtdaf atThermopylflBi their joining openly 



thing he could do,) to sacrifice one state of 
Greece to your private interest : but that, as 
vou have the due regard to justice, as you 
have an abhorrence of the least stain upon 
your honour, and as you have that quick dis- 
cernment which nothing can escape ; the mo- 
ment his attempt was made, you would op- 
pose him with the same vigour as if you your- 
selves had been immediately attacked. The 
Thebans, he supposed (and the event confirm- 
ed his opinion,) would, for the sake of any 
private advantage, suffer him to act toward 
others as he pleased; and, far from opposing 
or impeding his designs, would be ready at 
his command to fight upon his side. From 
the same persuasion he now heaps his favours 
upon the Messenians and Argians. And this 
reflects the greatest lustre upon you, my coun- 
trymen ! for by these proceedings you are de- 
clared the only invariable assertors of the 
rights of Greece ; the only persons, whom no 
private attachment, no views of interest, can 
seduce from their affection to the Greeks. 

And that it is with reason he entertains these 
sentiments of you, and sentiments so different 
of the Thebans and the Argians ; he may be 
convinced, not from the present only, but from 
a review of former times. For he must have 
been informed, I presume, he cannot but have 
heard, that your ancestors, when, by submit- 
ting to the Khtg, they might have purchased 
the sovereignty of Greece, not only scorned to 
listen, when Alexander, [1.] this man's ances- 
tor, was made the messenger of such terms, 
but chose to abandon their city, encountered 
every possible difficulty ; and, after all this, 
performed such exploits, as men are ever eager 
to recite, yet with the just force and dignity 
no man ever could express : and therefore it 
becomes me to be silent on this subject : for 
in reality their actions are superior to the pow- 
er of words. As to the ancestors of the The- 
bans and the Argians, the one, he knows, 
fought for the Barbarian ; the others did not 
oppose him. [2.] He knew then that both these 
people would attend but to their private inter- 
est, without the least regard to the common 
cause of Greece : should he choose you for 



with Xerxes, when his anns had the appear- 
ance of success, and other circumstances con- 
firmed by the united testimony of historians, 
all warrant the assertion of Demosthenes. The 
Argians were engaged to a neutridity, by an 
artifice of the Persians, who pretended to de- 
rive their descent from Perseus, the son of 
Acrisius, one of the kings of Argos. This pre- 
tence, how gross soever, was sufficient for a 
people who chose to be deceived : and would 
not reflect that this monarchy haanotthe title 
of Persian till the reign of Uyrus. Their in> 
fidelity to the causeot Greece they concealed 
under the veil of ambition ; for they professed 
themselves ready to concur in the commoo 
defence, provided that they were admitted to 
an equal share of the command with Lacede- 
mon : which proposal was rejectedi as they 
desired. TourrtiU 
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allies, you would serve him bo &r only as jus- 
tice would permit ; but if he attached himself 
to them, he gained eissistants in all the schemes 
of his ambition. This it is that then determin- 
ed him, this it is that now determines him, to 
their side rather than to yours ; not that he 
sees they have a greater "naval force [1.] than 
we ; or that, having gained the sovereignty in 
the inland countries, he declines the command 
of the seas, and the advantages of commerce ; 
or that he hath forgotten those pretences, those 
promises which obtained him the peace. 

But 1 may be told. It is true, he did act thus ; 
but not from ambition, or from any of those 
motives of which i accuse him ; but as he 
thought the cause of Thebes more just than 
ours. [2.] — This of all pretences he cannot now 
allege. Can he, who commands the Lacede- 
monians [3.] to quit their claim to Messene, 
pretend that, in^iving up Orchomenus and 
Coronea to the Tiiebans, ne acted from rej^d 
to justice 7 But now comes his last subtermge. 
He was compelled ; and yielded these places 
quite against his inclinatbns, beingencompas- 
sed by the Thessalian horse and Theban in- 
fantry. Fine pretence I — ^Just so, they cry, he 
is to entertain suspicions of the Thebans : and 
some spread rumours of their own framing, 
that he is to fortify Elatea. [4.1 Yes ! diese 
things are yet to l>e, and so will they remain, 
in my opinion ; but his attack on Lacedemon, 
in conjunction with the Thebans and Argians, 
is not yet to be made. No I he is actually de- 
taching forces; supplying money; and is 
himself expected at tne head of a formidable 
army. The Lacedemonians, therefore, the ene- 
mies of Thebes, he now infests. And will he 
then restore the Phocians, whom he hath but 
just now ruined 7 Who can believe this 1 1, for 
my part, can never think, if Philip had been 
forced into those former measures, or if he had 
now abandoned the Thebans, that he would 
make this continued opposition to their ene 



mies. No I his present measures prove that 
all his past conduct was the effect of choioe : 
and from all his actions it appears, that all his 
actions are directly levelled against this state. 
And there is in some sort a necessity for this. 
Consider : he aims at empire, and from you 
alone he expects opposition. He hath lonf 
loaded us with injuries ; and of this he himsett 
is most intimately conscious ; for those of our 
possessions which he hath reduced to his ser- 
vice, he uses as a bejrier to his other territo- 
ries : so that if he should give up Amphipolis 
and Potidsea, he would not think himselt se- 
cure even in Macedon. He is therefore sen- 
sible, that he entertains designs ^&hist you, 
and that you perceive them. Then, as he 
thinks hignly of your wisdom, he concludes 
that you must hold him in that abhorrence 
which he merits : hence is he alarmed ; expect- 
ing to feel some effects of your resentment (if 
you have any favourable opportunity,) unless 
he prevents you by his attack. Hence is his 
vigilance awakened ; his arm raised against 
the state : he courts some of the Thebans, and 
such of the Peloponnesians as have the same 
views with him ; whom he deems too merce- 
nary to regard any thin^ but present interest, 
ana too perversely stupid to foresee any caQr 
sequences. And yet persons of but moderate 
discernment may have some manifest exam- 
ples to alarm them, which I had occasion to 
[5.] mention to the Messenians, and to the Ar- . 
gians. Perhaps it may be proper to repeat 
them here. 

* Messenians !* said I, ' how highly (thmk 
ye) would the Olynthians have been offended, - 
if any man had spoken against Philip at that 
time when he gave them up Anthemus, [6.] a 
city which the former kings of Macedon had 
ever claimed 1 when he drove out the Athenian 
colony, and gave them Potidsa? when he took 
all our resentment on himself, and left them to 
enjoy our dominions 1 Did they expect to havo 



[L] A greater naval force, d&c.] Athenp, as 
a maritime power, was superior to all the other 
Greek?. At the battle of Salamis, of the three 
hundred vessels which composed the Grecian 
fleet, two hundred were Atheuian. Three 
hundred ships sailed from the port of Athens 
upon the expedition of Sicily ; and their fleer 
was aftrrward increased to four hundred. 

[2.] The cause of Thebes more just than 
ours. J The union of Philip with the Thebans 
had a very piauuible colour: that to espousinj^f 
the caui«e of Apollo, and punishinff the sacri- 
legious profaners of his temple. It was not 
convenient to display this at lari^e, and there- 
fore he cuts ir short by one va^ue expression. 
For the art of an orator appears no less in 
suppressing such things as may prove unfa- 
vourable to his design, than in dwellinfif on 
tbofle points which may assist it. Towrreil, 

[3.] Can he, who commands the Lacedemo- 
nians, &c.] Because the pretensions of each 
were of the same nature. Lacedemon assumed 
the supreme power in Peloponnesus. Thebes 
affected the like power in BoM>tia. 



[4.J To fortify Elatea.] This was the most 
considerable city in Phocis; and, hy itssiiua* 
tion, very well ntted to keep the Thebans in 
awe. 8o that some years after, when Philip 
perceived that the FhelMins were growing 
cool to him, his first step was to take posses* 
iiion of Elatea. Tourreil, 

[5.] Which I had occasion to, &n.] Wheo 
Philip first began to interest himself in thedis* 
putps between these states and Lacedemon, 
the Athenians sent an embassy, to endeavour to 
weaken his interest in Peloponnesus, mod to 
dissuade the Messenians and Arf^ians from 
accepting of his interposition. On this oeca* 
«iion It was, that Demosthenes made the oratioo 
from which he now quotes this passage. 

[6.] Anthemus.] This city of Macedon had 
been poHsessed by the ancestors of Philip froio 
the earliest age*; for we learn from Herodo- 
tus, (B. 5.) that about two hundred yearn be^ 
fore, Asiyntas made an offer of Anthemus to 
Uippias, the ion of Pisistratus. TowmiU 
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Buffered thus 7 had it been foretold, would they 
have believed it 7 Yet, after a short enjo3rment 
of the territories of others, they have been for 
ever despoiled of their own, by this man, In- 

florioushas been their fall, not conquered only, 
ut betrayed and sold by one another. For 
those intimate correspondences with tyrants 



yourselves fully sensible, and constantly re- 
minded by your public speakers, that there are 
designs forming against you, that the toils of 
your enemies axe surrounding you; will, I 
fear, be plunged by your supmeness int* all 
those dangers that threaten you : so prevalent 
is 'the pleasure and indulgence of a moment 



ever portend mischief to free states. Turn I over all your future interestB.-»But as to the 
your eyes,' said I, * to the Thessalians ! think I course necessary to be pursued, prudence re- 



ye, that when he first expelled their tyrants, 
when he then gave them up Nicsea fl.] and 
Ma^^nesia, thattney ezpectea ever to have been 
subjected to those governors [2.] now imposed 
on mem 7 or that me man wno restored them 
to their seat in the Amphictyonic council, 
would have deprived them of their own proper 
revenues 7 yet that such was the event, the 
world can testify^. In like manner, you now 
behold Philip lavishing his gifts and promises 
upon you. If you are wise, you will pray 
that he may never appear to nave deceived 
and abused you. Various are the contrivances 
for the defence and security of cities ; as bat- 
tlementSj and walls, and trenches, and other 
kind of fortifications ; all which are the effects 
of labour, and attendeid with continual expense. 
But there is one common bulwark, with which 
men of prudence are naturally provided, tlie 
guard and security of all people, particularly of 
free state^ agamst the assault of tyrants. 
What is this 7 Distrust. Of this be mmdful : 
to this adhere : preserve this carefully, and no 
calamity can afiect you. — What is it you seek 7 
said I, * Liberty 7 And do ye not perceive that 
nothixig can be more adverse to this than the 
very titles of Philip 7 every monarch, every 
tjnrant, is an enemy to liberty, and the opposer 
of laws. Will ye not then be careful, lest, 
while vc seek to be freed from war, ye find 
yourselves his slaves 7' 

But although they heard these things, and 
loudly expressed their approbation; thoush 
the like points were frequently urged by tne 
ambassaaors while 1 was present, and proba- 
bly were afterward repeated, yet still they have 
no less dependence on the friendship and the 
promises of Philip. But it is not strange that 
the Messenians and some of the Peloponnesians 
should act contrary to the dictates of nature, 
reason, and reflection. Even you, who are 



[1.] Nicea.] This city of Locris had been 
given up to Philip, by Phalecus, at ihe con- 
clupion of the sacred war. Tourreil. 

[2.] Those governors, &c.] The tyranny 
said to have been innposed by Philip on the 
Thessalians is, in the originalof this passage, 
called a government of ten : yet, in the third 
Philippic, it is s^ied a tetrarchy, or govern- 
ment of four. Hence there are grounds to 
presume, that an error has crept into the an- 
cient copies. Unless it be supposed that Phi- 
lip divicfed the country of Tbessaly into four 
districts, and over each of those estaDlished ten 
governors ; if, by such a supposition, the au- 
ibority of the copies may be preserved. 

[3. J Though none of our editors take no- 
tice of it, in this place the proper officer must 



quires, Umt this be debated hereafter among 
yourselves. At present, I shall propose such 
an answer to these ministers, as may be wor- 
thy of your concurrence [3,] 

It would be iust, Athenians I to call the men 
before you, who gave those promises which 
induced you to conclude the peace. For neither 
would I have undertaken the embassy, nor 
would you (I am convinced) have laid down 
your arms, had it been suspected that Philip 
would have acted thus, when he had obtained 
a peace. No ! the assurances he then gave 
were quite different from his present actions. 
There are others also to be summoned. Who 
are these 7 — ^The men, who, at my return from 
the second embassy, (sent for the rat^cation 
of the treaty,) when I saw the state abused, 
and warned you of your danger, and testified 
the truth, and opposed with all my power the 

flving up Thermopylffi and Phocis ;— <he men, 
say, who then cried out that I, the water- 
drinker, was morose and peevish : but that 
Philip, if permitted to pass, would act agreea- 
bly to your desires ; would fortify Thespia and 
Platsea ; restrain the insolence of Thebes ; cut 
through the Chersonesus [4.1 at his own ex- 
pense ; and give you up EubcBa and Oropus, 
as an equivalent for Amphipolis. — ^That all 
this was positively affirmed, you cannot, I am 
sure, forget, though not remarkable for remem- 
bering injuries. And to complete the disgrace, 
you have engaged your posterity to the same 
treaty, in fuH (tependenc^ on those promises ; 
so entirely have you been seduced. 

And now, to what purpose do I mention this 7 
and why do I desire that these men should ap 
pear 7 — I call the godp to witness, that with- 
out the least evasion I shall boldly declare the 
truth !r-Not that, by breaking out into invec- 
tives, [5.] I may expose myself to the like 
treatment, and once more give my old enemies 



have proposed the orator's motion in form. 
Unless we suppose, that this oration has de- 
scended to us imperfect : for as the text now 
stands, there is a manifest want of connexion 
between this sentence and what follows. O/t- 

V€t. 

[4.] Cut through the Chersonesus, &c.] 
Wneu Cersobleptes had griven np the Cher- 
sonesus to the Athenians, it became perpetu- 
ally exposed to the incursions of Thrace. The 
only way of putting a stop to them was to cut 
through the isthmus (for ihe Thracians had 
no ships.) And this Philip promised lo do 
in favour of the Athenians and their colonies. 
TourreiL 

[5.1 Not that, by breaking out into invec- 
tives.] Wolfiusi whom the translator here fol- 

t 
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an opportunity of receiving Philip's gold ; nor 
yet that I may indulge an impertinent vanity 
of haranguing. But lapprehend the time must 
come, wnen Philip's actions will give you 
more concern thian at present. His designs, 
I see, are ripening : I wish my apprehensions 
may not prove just ; but I fear that time is not 
far off. And when it will no longer be in your 
power to disregard events; when neither mine, 
nor any other person's information, but your 
own knowledge, your own senses, will assure 
you of the impending danger ; then will your 
severest resentment oreak forth. And as your 
ambassadors have concealed certain thmgs. 
influenced (as they themselves are conscious) 
by corruption ; I fear that they who endea- 
vour to restore wjmt these men have ruined, 
may feel ttie weight of your displeasure: for 
tiiere are some, I And, who generally point 
their anger not at the deservmg objects, but 
those most immediately at their mercy. 

While otir affairs, therefore, remain not abso- 
lutely desperate ; while it is yet in our power 
to debate ; give me leave to remind you all c " 
one thing, though none can be ignorant of it 
—Who was the man that persuaded you to 



ofh 



give up Phocis and Thermopylal which 
once gained, he also grained free access fcnr 
his troops to Attica and to Peloponnesus; and 
obliged us to tumour thoughts trom the rig^ 
of Grreece, from all foreign interests, to a de- 
fensive war, in these very territories ; wliote 
approach must be severely felt by every one 
of us : and that very day gave birth to it : for 
had we not been then deceived, the state could 
have nothing to apprehend. His naval power 
could not have been great enough to attempt 
Attica by sea, nor could he have passed Joy 
land through Thermopyln and Phocis. But 
he must have either confined himself within 
the bounds of justice, and lived in a due ob8er« 
vance of his treaty, or have instantly been in- 
volved in a war, equal to that whicii obliged 
him to sue for peace. 

Thus much may be sufficient to recall past 
actions to your view. May all the gods for- 
bid, that the event should confirm my suspi- 
cions I for 1 by no means desire that any man 
should meet even the deserved punishment of 
his crimes, when the whole community is in 
danger of being involved in his destruction. 



lows, hatli been severely censured for this in 
terpretation by the Italian coromeatator, who 
renders the former part of the sentence thus : 
Eos non ideo vocari velim, ut qui olim convi- 
tiis dehonestatus fui, seque nunc mihi a vobi? 
famam conciliem. — va^ vfiTv ought pot to be 
rendered a vobis, but apod vos: or as the 
translator, who follows Lucchesini's authority, 
hsB justly explained it in his note, in yourpre^ 
sence. But my objection to this interpretation 
does not arise from grammatical nicety, but 
from a regard to the contes^t, the surest com- 
ipcnt. If Demosthenes, instead of the dis- 
giaceful treatment he formerly received, both 
urom the partisans of Macedon and from the 
people, was now to be received with applause, 
and to triumph over his opposers, how could 
these have another opportunity of receiving 
Philip's gold 7 Such wages were only paid 
when earned* They were bestowed, not on 
ineffectual efibrtSi but real services; and these 



his friends could not perform, if disgraced 
and discouraged by the assembly. The whole 
sentiment of the orator, as translated by 
Wolfius, is this; *I do not wish that these 
men may appear, in order to indulge my 
indignation and resentment against them, that 
so they may retort my accusations with double 
virulence, (as was the case when ve first re* 
turned from our embassy,) and thus, by once 
more gaining your favour,und triumphing over 
me, they may nave an opportunty of boastiog 
their services to Philip, and obtaining their 
reward,' The passage manifestly alliKies to 
the transactions of the assembly, when the te^ 
ambassadors returned, who ha!d been sent U> 
treat with Philip about a peace : and whioli 
are particularly described by Demosthenes, in 
his oration on the embassy* And we mqf 
safely appeal to the reader who consults that 
oratiun, as to the propriety of the present in? 
terpretation. 



THE ORATION ON THE STATE OP THE CHERSONESUS: 
raoKOUKCfiD in thb ABCiiONsnip op bosioenxs, two ybabs after the second 

PHILIPPIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the foregoing oration, the vehemence of 
Demosthenes determined the Athenians to op- 
pose the attempts of Philip ; and his represen- 
tations to the Argjians and Messenians.in8pired 
them with suspicion, and at len^ detached 
tliem from lUl connexions wiui Macedon. 
When Philip therefore found his practices in 
Peloponnesus unsuccessfuli he began to tura 



his thoughts to other enterprises; to pursue 
his conquests in Thrace, and cross the Athe- 
nian interest in the Chersonesus, This penin* 
suia had, with some little interruption, been 
for many vears in the hands of the Athenians. 
Cotys, as king of the country, had lately wrest- 
ed it from them, and left it m succession to his 
son Cersobleptes. But he, being unable to sup- 
port himself against the power of Philip, re- 
signed it agaiu to the Athenians; and they, 
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according to custom, sent in a colony, which 
the inhsibitants received, and freely shared 
their lands and habitations with their new 
guests. The people of Cardia, the principal 
city, however, still asserted their indepen- 
dence ; and when Diopithes, the commander 
of the Athenian colony, would have reduced 
them by force of arms, had recourse to Phi- 
lip^ who immediately detached a body of forces 
to their support Diopithes considered this 
proceeding as an act of hostility against 
Athens; and without waiting for instructions 
from his state, raised a consi^rable force ; and 
while Philip was engaged in war in the inland 
parts of Inrace, entered the maritime parts 
(which were his territories) with fire and 
■word, and brought off a great booty, which 
he lodged safe m the Chersonesus. Philip 
was not at leisure to repel this insult: he 
therefore contented himself with complaining 
by letters to the Athenians of this conduct of 
their feneml. The pensioners which he had 
at Athens immediately exerted themselves for 
their master. They mveighed loudly against 
Diopithes, accused him of violating the peace 
which then subsisted between them and Phi- 
lip, of involving the state in war, of exaction, 
rapine, and piracy ; and pressed for his being 
recalleicL 

Demosthenes, judging that at such a junc- 
ture the public mterest was connected with 
that of Diopithes, undertakes his defence in 
the following oration ; throws the whole blame 
of the exactions and piracies he is accused of, 
upon the Athenians themselves ; turns their 
attention to Philip and his hostilities ; and 
concludes, that whoever opposes or distresses 
him in an^ manner does a service to the state ; 
and that, instead of disavowing what Diopi- 
thes had done, or directing him to dismiss his 
army^ they should ^reinforce him, and show 
the km^ of Macedon, they know how to pro- 
tect their territories, and to maintain the dignity 
of their country, as well as their ancestors. 

It appears, from the beginning of this ora- 
tion, tnat before Demosthenes arose, the affair 
had been violently contested in the assembly. 
Possibly the heat of opposition added to the 
natural fire of the orator. For the style of 
the oration is (in my opinion) remarkably ani- 
mated : and we find an extraordidary degree 
of severity and indignation breaking out in 
every part of it. 

THE 

ORATION ON THE STATE OF THE 
CHERSONESUS. 

Boiigtne Archon — A, R. Philip, 19^- 
Olympiad, 109. An, 3. 

It were to be wished, Athenians ! that they 



who speak in |)tiblic would never lufTer hatred 
or affection to influence their counsels ; but in 
all that they propose, be directed by unbiassed 
reason ; particularly when affairs of state, and 
those of rughest moment, are the object of our 
attention. But since there are persons, whose 
speeches are partly dictated by a spirit of con- 
tention, party oy other like motives ; it is your 
duty, Athenians I to exert that power which 
your 'numbers give you : and in all your re- 
solutions, and in all your actions, to consider 
only the interest of your country. 

Our present concernment is about the affairs 
of the Chersonesus, and Philip's expedition 
into Thrace, which hath now engaged him 
eleven months : but most of our orators insist 
upon the actions and designs of Diopithes. 
As to crimes objected to those men, whom our 
laws can punish when we please ; 1, for my 
part, think it quite indifferent, whether they 
be considered now, or at some other time ; nor 
is this a point to be violently contested, by me 
or any other speaker. But when Philip, tii© 
enemy of our country, is now actually nover- 
ing about the Hellespont [1.] with a numerous 
army, and making attempts on our dominions, 
which if one moment neglected, the loss may 
be irreparable ; here, our attention is instantly 
demanded ; we should resolve, we should pre- 
pare with all possible expedition^ and not run 
from our main concern, in the midst of foreign 
clamours and accusations. 

1 have frequently been surprised at asser- 
tions made m public ; but never more, than 
when I lately heard it atiirmed in the senate, 
[2.] that there are but two expedients to be 
proposed : either absolutely to declare war, or 
to continue in peace. The point is this : if Phi* 
lip acts as one in amity with us; if he does not 
keep possession of our dominions^ contrary to 
his treaty; if he be not every where spiriting up 
enemies against us ; all debates are at an end ; 
we are'unooubtedly obliged to live in peace, and 
I find it perfectly agreeable to you. But if the 
articles of our treaty, ratified by the moat so- 
lemn oaths, remain upon record, open to publio 
inspection ; if it appears, that long before the 
departure of Dk)pithes and his colony, who are 
now accused of mvojiving us in a war, Philip 
had unjustly seized many of our possessions 
(for which I appeal to your own decrees ;) if, 
ever since that time, he has been constantly 
arming himself with all the powers of Greeks 
and barbarians, to destroy us ; what do these 
men mean, who affirm we are either absolutely 
to declare war, or to observe the peace I You 
have no choice at all ; you have but one just 
and necessary measure to pursue, which they 
industriously pass over. And what is thisl 
To repel force oy force. Uness they will af- 
firm, that while Philip keeps from Attica and 
the PirsBUS, [3.] he does our state no injury, 



[1. 1 Hovering about the Hellespont. I By the 
j^eUespoQt we are to understand, not the strait 
itself that separates Europe from Asia, but the 
lilies and coentries all alone the coast. 

[2.] In the senate.] Into which Demosthenes 



had been admitted, in the archonship of The- 
mistocles, a little after the taking of Oiynthus : 
and (if we may believe iEschines) not in the 
regular manner, but by intrigue and bribery. 
[3.] The Pir«us.] This it the first time the 
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znakei no war against ua. If it be thus they 
state the bounds of peace and justice, we must 
all acknowledge that their sentiments are in- 
consistent with the common rights of mankind, 
with the dignity and the safety of Athens. 

Besides, they themselves contradict their 
own accusation of Oiopithes. For, shall Phi- 
lip be left at full liberty to pursue all his other 
designs, provided he keeps from Attica ; and 
shall not Diopithes be permitted to assist the 
Thracians 1 and if he does, shall we accuse 
him of involving us in a war? — ^But this is 
their incessant cry, 'Our foreign troops com- 
mit outrageous devastations on the Hellespont: 
Diopithes, without remd to justice, seizes and 
plunders vessels ! l^iese things must not be 
suffered !* Be it so : I acquiesce ! but while 
they are labouring to have our troops disband- 
ed, bj inveighing against that man whose care 
and mdustry support them (if they really speak 
from a regard to j ustice ; ) they should snow us, 
that, if we yield to their remonstrances, Philip^s 
army also will be disbanded : else, it is appa- 
rent that their whole aim is to reduce the state 
to those circumstances which have occasioned 
idl the losses we have lately suffered. For be 
assured of this, that nothing hath given Philip 
such advantage over us, as his superior vigi- 
lance in improving all opportunities. For, as 
he is constantly surrounded h^ his troops, and 
his mind perpetually engaged in projectmg his 
designs, he can, in a moment, suike the blow 
where he pleases. But we wait till some event 
alarms us : then we are in motion^ then we 
prepare. To this alone 1 can impute it, that the 
conquests he hath lately made, ne now enjoys 
in full security ; while all your efforts are too 
late, all your vast expenses ineffectual : your 
attempts have servea only to discover your 
enmity, and inclination to oppose him : and the 
consequences of your misconduct are still far- 
ther aggravated oy the disgrace. 

Know then, Atnienians ! that all our orators 
allege at present is but words, but idle preten- 
ces. Their whole designs, their whole endea- 
vours, are to confine you within the city ; that 
while we have no forces in the field, Philip 
may be at full liberty to act as he pleases. Con- 
orator mentions this celebrated port of Athens. 
It was at first detached from the city, bat after- 
ward joined to it by two long walls, which the 
Greeks called the Legs of the Pireus ; and 
from that time, by the advice of Themistocles, 
the Athenians made this their principal har- 
bour. It would contain 400 ships of war; was 
well fortified, and furnished with a market, to 
which all the trading part of Greece resorted. 
Historians call it the triple port, for it really 
contained three: the first called KSvOaposi 
from a hero of that name: the second 'A^oJ^at- 
ov. from two temples of Venus that were erect- 
ea near it: the third Z^o, because it was the 
mart for corn. Tourreil. 

[1.] If there were a people in whom they 
less confided, ^.1 In the third year of the 
105th Olympiad, the Byzantines entered into 



sider the present posture of affairs. Philip is 
now stationed in Thrace, at the head of a law 
army ; and (as we are here informed)8end8 tor 
reinlorcements from Macedon and Thessaly. 
Now, should he watch the blowing of tho 
Etesian winds, march his forces to Byzantium, 
and invest it ; in the first place, can you im- 
agine that the Byzantines would persist in their 
present folly ; or that they would not have re- 
course to you for assistance 1 I cannot think 
it. No : if there were a people in whom they 
less confided [I.] than in us, they would receivtt 
even these into their city, rather than give it 
up to him ; unless prevented by the auickneM 
ot his attack. And should we be unanle to sail 
thither, should there be no forces ready to sup- 
port them, nothing can prevent their rum. — ^But 
the extravagance and folly of these men exceed 
all bounds.— I grant it. Yet still they should 
be secured from danger ; for this is the interest 
of our state. Besides, it is by no means clear 
that he will not march into the Chersonesua 
itsell On the contrary, if we may judge from 
the letter which he sent to you, he is ctetermi- 
ned to oppose us in that country. If then the 
forces stationed there be still kept up, we may 
defend our own dominions, and infest those of 
our enemy ; if they be once dispersed and bro- 
ken, what shall we do^ if he attempt the Cher- 
sonesus 1— Bring Diopithes to a triaL — And 
how will that serve us 7 —No : but we will de- 
spatch succours from hence. What if the winds 
prevent us 7 — ^But he will not turn his arms 
thither. — ^Who will be our surety for thial 
Consider, Athenians ! is not the season of the 
year approaching, in which it is thought by 
some, tnat you are to withdraw your forces 
from the Hellespont, and abandon it to Philip 1 
But suppose (for this too merits our attentioiij) 
that, at his return from Thrace, he should nei- 
ther bend his force asainst the Chersonesoi^ 
nor Byzantium, but f&u. on Chalcis or Megara. 
as he lately did upon Oreum ; [2.1 which would 
be the wiser course, to oppose him here, and 
make Attica the seat of war, or to find him emr 
ployment abroad 7 I think the latter. 

Let these thin^ sink deep into our minds ; 
and let us not raise invidious clamours against 



league with Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, againstjeity to his obedience 



the Athenians, and withdrew themselves finom 
their dominion. This is what Dennosthenes 
calls their fi>llyand extrava^nce. They bad 
reason to think the Athenians would remd 
them as rebellious subjects, and treat them 
with the resentment or offiended sovereigns; 
*however,' says the orator, *if they were reda- 
ced to the alternative of either submitting to 
Philip, or haTine recourse to you for protec- 
tion, they would without hesitation choose 
the latter.* The event confirmed his pre- 
diction. Philip besieged Byzantium, the By- 
zantines had recourse to the Athenians, and 
Phocion, at the head of their army, obliged 
Philip to raise the sie^e. Tourreu, 

[2.J As he lately did upon Oreum.] In the 
third Philippic, we shall find a particular ac- 
count of the manner in which he reduced this 
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thoM forces which Diopithes is endeavouring 
to keep up for the service of his country, or 
attempt to break them ; let us rather prepare 
to reinforce them ; grant their general the ne- 
csssary supplies of money, anain every other 
instance favour his designs with a heartv zeal. 
Imagine this Question proposed to Philip: 
* Which would be most agreeable to you, that 
the forces commanded by Diopithes— -(of what- 
ever kind they be, for 1 shall not dispute on 
that head) — should continue in full strength 
and good esteem at Athens, and be reinforced 
by detachments from the city ; or that the cla- 
mours and invectives of certain persons should 
frevail to have them broken and disbanded T 
think he would choose this latter. And are 
there men among us labouring for that which 
Philip would entreat the gods to grant him 7 
and if so, is it still a question, whence our dis- 
tresses have arisen 1 

I«et me entreat ^rou to examine the present 
Btate of Athens, with an unbiassed freedom; 
to consider how we are acting, and how our 
af&iirs are conducted. We are neither willing 
to raise contributk)ns, nor do we dare to take 
the field, nor do we spare the public funds, nor 
do we grant supplies to Diopithes, nor do we 
approve of those subsidies he hath procured 
himself: but we malign him, wepry into his 
designs, and watch his motions. Thus we pro- 
ceec^ quite regardless of our interests ; and 
while m words we extol those speakers who 
assert the dignity of their country, our actions 
favour their opposers. It is usual, when a 
speaker rises, to ask him, < What are we todo7' 
Give me leave to propose the like question to 
you : * What am. I to say V For if you nei- 
ther raise contributions, nor take the field, nor 



spare the public funds, nor grant subsidies to 
Diopithes, nor approve of those provisions he 
hath made himself, nor take the due care of our 
interests, I have nothing to say. If you grant 
such unboimded license to informers, as even 
to listen to their accusations of a man, for what 
they pretend he will do before it be yet done, 
what can one say 7 — 

But it is necessary to explain to some of you 
the effect of this behaviour [1.1 (I shall speak 
with an undaunted freedom, for in no other 
manner can I speak.) — It has been the constant 
custom of all the commanders who have sailed 
from this city, (if I advance a falsehood, let me 
feel the severest punishment,) to take money 
from the Chians, and from the Erythrians, and 
from any people that would give it ; I mean, 
of the inhabitants of Asia. They who have but 
one or two ships take a talent ; they who com- 
mand a greater force raise a larger contribu- 
tion. And tlie people who give this money, 
whether more or less, do not jg^ive it for nothing 
(they are not so mad ;) no ; it is the price they 
pay to secure their trading vessels from rapine 
and piracy, to provide them with the necessary 
convoys, and the like ; however they may pre- 
tend friendship and affection, and dignify those 
payments with the name of free gifts. It is 
therefore evident, that as Diopithes is at the 
head of a considerable power, the same con- 
tributions will be granted to him. Else, how 
shall he pay his soldiers 7 how shall he main- 
tain them, who receives nothing from you, and 
lias nothing of his own 7 From the skies 7 
No ; but from what he can collect, and beg, 
and borrow. So that the whole scheme of his 
accusers is to warn all people to grant him no- 
thing ; as he is to suffer punishment for crimes 



[1.1 But it is necessary to explain to some of 
yoo the effect of this beoaviour.] To the same 
purpose hath the sentence been translated by 
Wolfius and Tourreil. Butthis interpretation, 
which is acknowledged consonant to gramma 
lical rules of construction, hath yet been stig 
matized as a total perversion of the authors 
reamoing, and the sense of the context. Cla 
mours had been raised against an Athenian 
general, who had exacteacontributions from 
the islanders and Grecian settlements along 
the coast of Asia. Demosthenes appears as his 
advocate. He proceeds, as it is observed, to 
show, that it had ever been the custom of other 
commanders to raise the like contributions. 
Hence it is inferred, that the meaning of the 
phrase here quoted must be, that * the gene- 
ral is warranted, by justice and custom, to 
act as he had done. The orator, indeed, doth 
proceed to g[ive instances of this custom. But 
this conclusion 1 cannot admit: for whatever 
deference and respect the writers who have 
adopted it may justly claim, a greater defe- 
rence and respect is due to the original, where 
We find a conclusion of a different nature, de- 
duced in express terms. * It hath been the 
constant custom,' saith Demosthenes, * of all 
the commanders who have sailed from this 
cify (if I advance a falsehood, let me feel the 



severest punishment,) to take money from the 
Chians, and from the Erythrians, and from 
any people that wouldgive it ; I mean, of the 
inbaDilants of Asia. Tney who have but one 
or two ships take a talent; they who com- 
mand a greaterforce raii&e a latter contribution. 
And the people who give this money, whe- 
ther more or less, do not give it for nothing 
(they are not so inad :) no ; it is the price they 
pay 10 secure their trading vessels from rapine 
and piracy, to provide them with the neces- 
sary convoys, and the like ; however they 
may pretend friendship and affection, and dig- 
nify those payments with the name of free 
gifts. It is therefore evident, that, us Diopi- 
thes is at the head of a considerable power, 
the same contributions will be granted to him. 
Else, how shall he pay his soldiers; how shall 
he maintain them, who receives nothing from 
you, and has nothing of his own ? From the 
skies 7 No ; but from what he can collect, and 
beg, and borrow.* Then follows the conclu- 
sion from the whole : OiSlv OTN SAAo iroio^tp 
ol KaTfjyopo^rci Iv iuiv i? irpo\t.yov<rtv fijra<r«, 
&c. So that the whole scheme ot his accusers 
(or the whole effect of their accusations) is to 
warn all people to grant him nothing, &c. 
This is the meaning (or this is the tendency) 
of their clamours. 
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yet to be committed, not for any he hath al- 
ready committed, or in which he hath already 
assisted. This is the meaning of their cla- 
mours. * He is going to form sieges ! he leaves 
the Greeks exposed.' Have these men all this 
tenderness for the Grecian colonies of Asia 7 
They then prefer the interest of foreigners to 
that of their own country. This must be the 
case, if theyprevail to nave another general 
Bent to the Hellespont, if Diopithes commit 
outrages, if he be guilty of piracy, one single 
edict, [I.] Athenians ! a single edict will put.a 
Btop to such proceedings. This is the voice of 
our laws ; theit such offenders should be im- 
peached, [2.] and not opposed [3.] with such 
vast preparations of sliips ana money (this 
would be the height of madness :) it is against 
our enemies, whom the laws cannot touch. 



that we ought, we must maintain our forcva, 
send out our navies, and raise our contribu- 
tions. But when citizens have offended, we 
can decree, we can impeach, we can recalL 
[4. J These are arms sufficient ; these are the 
measures befitting men of prudence: they 
who would raise disorder and confusion intM 
state, may have recourse to such as theee men 
propose. 

£f ut, dreadful as it is to have such men amone 
us, yet the most dreadful circumstance of tSi 
is this. You assemble here, with minds lo 
disposed, that if any one accuses Diopithes^ or 
Chares, [5.] or Aristophon, [6.] or any citizen 
whatever, as the cause of our misfortunes, you 
instantly break forth into acclamations and ap* 
piause. But if a man stands forth, and thus 
declares the truth, * This is all triCling, Athe- 



ri.] One single edict.] In the Greek UtvdKioVf 
which in this place may either signify the ta- 
blet which was fixed up in public, containing a 
citation of the accusedf party, and an accoant 
of the crimes of which he was accused ; or that 
which was j^iven to the judges who sat on his 
trial, to write their sentences upon. J. have 
chosen the first of these senses. 

J 2.] That such offenders should be impeach- 
\] The Greek words EiaayyiWtiVf and 
Eto-ayyeXco, which I have translated * to im- 
peach,' and 'impeachment,* are terms in the 
Athenian judicature ; and relate to those par- 
ticular kind of actions, which were not refer- 
red to any court of justice, but immediately 
brought before the senate of 500, or assembly 
of the people, and sometimes before the Ar- 
chon: and in which both the accusation and 
defence were made by word of mouth, with- 
out any written articles. 

p. J And not opposed, &c.] The accusers of 
Diopithes raisea loud clamours against his 
conduct. They insisted, that he had commit- 
ted depredations on the Grecian colonies, and 
was meditating further hostilities against them, 
contrary to his commission and instructions. 
They declared,that a force should he despatch- 
ed to defend them; which Demosthenes calls 
raising an army agai nst Diopithes. * It is against 
our enemies, saith he, * whom our laws cannot 
reach that we are to raise our forces; when chi- 
xens have offended we can impeach them,* &c. 
But this interpretation hath been loaded with 
the heavy charge of absurdity. If the trans- 
lator bad a right to pronounce so peremptorily 
and so severely, he would declare, that, by 
the same rule, every ardent expression, every 
bold figure, every lively image, in short, every 
thing in eloquence, not literally and strictly 
consonant to metaphysical truth, might be 
pronounced equally absurd. The meaning of 
the passage here quoted, is said to be, we are 
not to protect the islanders by our armies, but 
to employ them against our enimies. But wh^ 
were th^ to raise their armies against their 
enemies 7 Because their enemies were not 
punishable by their laws. Those, therefore, 
afi[aiust whom they were not to raise their ar- 
mies, must have been such as were punishable 
by the laws. This conclusion might, perhaps, 



be deemed natural and necessary, even if (he 
orator bad not expressly pointed out both those 
against whom they were, and were not to raiss 
their armies. 'Eirl tovs sxBpo^St ' Against ene* 
mies.* And hrX 6* hiiSs ainvtt but * against 
yourselves,* i.e. our own citizens. 

[4.] We can recall.] In the original, we have 
the ndpaXost that is, the galley (called so from 
the hero Paralus, who with Theseus sisnali- 
zed himself against the Thebans.) The Athe- 
nians had two galleys, the Salaminiao and Pa- 
ralian, appointed for the most pressing occa- 
sions of ine state. In allusion to this usage, 
Pericles was called the Salaminian ptiAw, 
because he affected to appear in public only 
upon extraordinary emergencies. When Ly« 
Sander had beaten iUe Athenian fleet at the 
Hellespont, the Pnraliaii galley was despatch- 
ed with the melancholy news to the people. 
And when Alcibiades was recalled from Sicily 
to defend himself against the charge of impi- 
ety, the Salaminian galley was ordered to 
bring him home. Both the one and the other 
were employed to recall such generals as 
were superseded. 7\)urreU. 

[5.] Or Chares.] This apology (says Mon* 
sieur Tourreil) savours a little of faction and 
cabal : their ill success might with greatjostice 
have been charged upon Chares. Indeed 
what could have been expected from a {[ene- 
ral no less incapable than luxurious, whio in all 
his military expeditions drew after him a traia 
of musicians, whom he kept in pay at the ex- 
pense of his troops ? accordingly ^s enter- 
E rises were unsuccessful ; and, to crown all 
is miscarriagesj he lost the battle of Chaero* 
nea. And yet this Chares was able to support 
himself to the last, by the credit of tliose oni* 
tors who protected him. 

[6.1 Or AriMtophon.] Another Athenian ge- 
neral. Aristotle (Rhet 1. ii. c. 23.) mentions 
a smart answer made to him by Iphicratet. 
Aristophon accused him of havioff betrayed 
the fleet which he commanded, fphierates^ 
with that confidence which an established 
reputation inspires, asked him, Would you be 
guilty of such a piece of treacher)* T By no 
means, answered he. What! returned the 
other, can Iphicrates have committed what 
Aristoplion would refuse to do ? 
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nians ! It is to Philip we owe our calamities : 
he hath plunged us in these difficulties ; for 
had he observed his treaty, our state would be 
in perfect trancfuillity :* tnis you cannot deny ; 
but you hear it with the utmost grief, as if it 
were the account of some dreadful misfortune. 
The cause is this, (for when I am to ur^e the 
interest of my country, let me speak boldly.) 
Certain persons, who have been intrusted witn 

Sublic affairs, have for a long time past ren- 
ered you daring and terrible, in council ; but 
in all affairs of war, wretched and contempti- 
ble. Hence it is tliat if a citizen, subject to 
your own power and jurisdiction, be pointed 
out as the author of your misfortunes, you 
hear the accusation witn applause ; but if tney 
are charged upon a man who must first be 
conquered before he can be punished, then you 
are utterly disconcerted : that truth is too se- 
vere to be borne. Your ministers, Athenians ! 
should take quite a contrary course. They 
should render )rou gentle and humane in coun- 
cil, where the rights of citizens and allies come 
before you : in military affairs, they should 
inspire you with fierceness and intrepidity ; for 
here you are engaged with enemies, with 
armed troops. But now, by leading you gently 
on to their purposes by the most abject com^ 
piiance with your humours^ they have so form- 
ed and moulded you, that m your assemblies 
you are delicate, and attend but to flattery and 
entertainment ; in your affairs, you find your- 
selves threatened with extremity of danger. 

And now, in the name of Heaven, suppose 
that the states of Greece should thus demand 
[1.] an account of those opportunities which 
your indolence hath lost. < Men of Athens ! 
you are ever sending embassies to us; you 
assure us that Philip is projecting our ruin, 
and that of all the Greeks ; you warn us to 
guard against this man's design. (And it is 
too true, we have done thus.) But, O most 
wretchc» of mankind ! when this man had 
been ten months detained abroad ; when sick- 
nes8| and the severity of winter, and the ar- 
mies of his enemies, rendered it impossible for 
him to return home ; you neither restored the 
liberty of Eubcea, nor recovered any of your 
pwn dcMninions. But while you sit at home in 
perfect ease and health, (if such a state may be 
called health,) Eubcea is commanded by his 
two tyrants ; [2.J the ofie, just opposite to At- 
tica, to keep you perpetually in awe : the other 
to Scyathus. r et you have not attempted to 
oppose even this. No ; you have submitted ; 
you have been insensible to your wrongs ; you 
naye fully declared, that if Philip were ten 



[1.1 Soppose that the state of Greece should 
t|iiis demand, &c.] Afterthe taking of Olyn- 
thus, when the Athenians were at last prevail- 
ed iipon IQ declare war in form against Philip, 
they KDt embassies to all the states of Greece, 
to represent the danger of his growing power, 
and to engage them to join af^amst him. From 
hence the orator takes occasion to introduce 
thifbeautifol prosopopoeia, by which he throws 



times to die, it would not inspire you with the 
least degree of vigour. Why then these em- 
bassies, these accusations, all this unnecessary 
trouble, to us V — ^If they should say this, what 
could we allege 7 what answer could we give 7 
I know not ! 

We have those amongst us, who thinlc a 
speaker fully confftted by asking. What then 
is to be done 1 To whom I answer, with the 
utmost truth and justness. Not what we are 
now doing. — But I shall be more explicit, if 
they will be as ready to follow, as to ask advice. 

First then. Athenians ! be firmly convinced 
of these trutns : That Philip does commit hos- 
tilities against us, and has violated the peace, 
(and let us no longer accuse each other of his 
crimes ;) — that he is the implacable enemy of 
this whole city, of the eround on which the 
city stands, oi every inhabitant within these 
walls ; even of those who imagine themselves 
highest in his favour. If they doubt this, let 
them think of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, the 
Olynthians. They who seemed the nearest to 
his heart, the moment they betrayed their coun- 
try, were distinguished only by the superior 
cruelty of their death. But it is against our 
constitution that his arms are principally di- 
rected ; nor. in all his schemes, in all his ac- 
tions, hath he any thing so immediately in 
view, as to subvert it. And there is in some 
sort a necessity for this. He knows full well, 
that his conquests, however great and exten- 
sive, can never be secure, while you continue 
free ; but that if once he meets with any acci- 
dent, (and every man is subject to many,) all 
those whom he natli forced into his service will 
instantly revolt, and fly to you for protection. 
For you are not naturally disposed to grasp at 
empire yourselves.; but to frustrate the ambi- 
tious attempts of others ; to be ever ready to 
oppose usurpation and assert the liberty of 
mankind; this is your peculiar character. 
And therefore it is not without regret that he 
sees, in your freedom, a spy upon tne incidents 
of his fortune. Nor is this his reasoning weak 
or trivial. 

In the first place, therefore, we are to con- 
sider him as the enemy of our state, the im- 
placable enemy of our free constitution. No- 
thing but the deepest sense of this can give 
you a true, vigorous, and active spirit. In the 
next place, be assured, that every thing he is 
now labouring, every thing he is concerting, 
he is concerting against our city; and that 
wherever any man opposes him, he opposes an 
attempt against these walls. For none of you 
can be weak enough to imagine that Philip's 

out the bitterest reproaches against his coun- 
trymen, so artfully, as not to give them oflence, 
and vet at the same time sets the shamefulness 
of their misconduct in the strongest light. 
TourreU, 

[2.J By his two tyrants.] Philistides and 
Chtarchus ; the one fixed at Eretria, opposite 
to Attica; the other at Oreum, over against 
Scyathus, an island subject to Athens. 
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desires are centred in those paltry villages ofl mean a conduct: however, if there be any other 



Thrace (for what name else can one ffive to 
Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, [1.] and 
all those places he is now reducing to his obe- 
dience 7) that he endures the severity of toils 
and seasons, and braves the utmost dangers, 
for these^f'and has no designs upon the ports, 
and the arsenals, and the navies, and the silver- 
mines, and all the other revenues of Athens ; 
but that he will leave them for you to enjoy ; 
while, for some wretched hoards of gram in 
the cells of Thrace, he takes up his winter 
quarters in the horrors of a dungeon 1 [2.] Im- 
possible ! No ; these and all his expeditions 
are really intended to facilitate the conquest of 
Athens. 

Let us then approve ourselves men of wis- 
dom ; and, fully persuaded of these truths, let 
us shake off our extravagant and dangerous 
Bupineness. Let us supply the necessary ex- 
penses; let us call upon our allies ; let us take 
all possible measures for keeping up a regular 
army ; so that, as he hath his force constantly 
prepared to injure and enslave the Greeks, 
yours too may be ever ready to protect and 
assist them. If you depend upon occasional 
detachments, you cannot ever expect the least 
degree of success : you must keep an army 
constantly on foot, provide for its maintenance, 
appoint public treasurers, and by all possible 
means secure your military funds : and while 
these officers account for all disbursements, 
let your generals be bound to answer for the 
conduct of the war. Let these be your mea 
sures, these your resolutions, and you will 
compel Philip to live in the real observance of 
an equitable peace, and to confine himself to his 
own Kingdom, (which is most for our interest,) 
or we sliall fight him on eaual terms. 

If any man thinks that tne measures I pro- 
pose will require great exjpense, and be attend- 
ed with much toil and trouble, he thinks justly. 
Yet, let him consider what consequences must 
attend the state, if these measures be neglect- 
ed ; and it will appear, that we shall really be 
gainers, by engaging heartily in this cause. 
Suppose some god should be our surety, (for 
no mortal ought to be relied on in an anair of 
such moment,) that if we continue quiet, and 
give up all our interests, he will not at last turn 
his arms against us ; it would yet be shame- 
ful ; it would (1 call all the powers of heaven 
to witness !) be unworthy of you, unworthy 
the dignity of your country, and the glory of 
your ancestors, to abandon the rest of Greece 
to slavery, for the sake of private ease. I, for 



person who will recommend it^ be it so ; neglect 
your defence ; give up your mterests ! But if 
there be no sucn counsellor ; i^ on the contra- 
ry, we all foresee, that the &,rther this man is 
suffered to extendi his conquests, the more for- 
midable and powerful enemy we must find in 
him : why this reluctance? why do we delay 1 
or when, my countrymen ! will we perform our 
duty^ Must some necessity compel us? What 
one may call the necessity of freemen, not only 
presses us now^ but hath lon^ since been felt : 
that of slaves, it is to be wished, may never 
approach us. And how do these differ 7 to a 
freeman, the disgrace of past misconduct is the 
most urgent necessity ; to a slave, stripes and 
bodily pains. Far be this from us ! It ought 
not to be mentioned I 

I would now gladly lay before you the whole 
conduct of certam politicians; but I spare them. 
One thing only I shall observe : The moment 
that Philip is mentioned, there is still one ready 
to start up, and cry, * What a happiness to live 
in peace f how grievous the mamtenance of a 
great army ! certain persons have designs upon 
our treasury I' Thus they delay your resolu- 
tions, and give him full liberty to act as he plea- 
ses I hence you gain ease and indulgence for 
the present (which I fear may, at some time, 
prove too dear a purchase;) and these men 
recommend themselves to your favour, and are 
well paid for their service. But in my opinion 
there is no need to persuade you to peace, who 
sit down already thoroughly persuaded. Let 
it be recommended to him who is committing 
hostilities ; if he can be prevailed on^ you are 
ready to concur. Nor should we think those 
expenses grievous which our security requires, 
but the consequences which must arise, if such 
expenses be denied. Then as to plundering 
our treasury, this must be prevented oy intru^ 
ing it to proper guardians, not by ne^lectin^ 
our affairs. For my own part, Athenians 1 1 
am filled with indignation, when I find some 
persons expressing their impatience, as if our 
treasures were exposed to plunderers ; and yet 
utterly unaffected at the progress of PhiIi|L 
who IS successively plundering every state of 
Greece ; and this, that he may at last fall with 
all his fury upon you. 

What then can be the reason, Athenians I 
that, notwithstanding all his manifest hostili- 
ties, all his acts of violence, all the places he 
hath taken from us, these men will not acknow- 
ledge that he hath acted imjustly, and that he 
is at war with us ; but accuse those of embroilo 



[I.] ^or what name else can one give to 
Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, &c.] 
Drongilus and Cabyle, however the orator 
affects to (real them with contempt, are yet 
mentioned in history. As to Mastira, it is 
entirely unknown : hence Harpocration sug- 
gested, that instead of Mastira we should read 
Bastira, a town of Thrace of that name hav- 
ing been mentioned in the history of Philip, 
written by Anaximenef , a work long time lost. 



my part, would die, rather than propose so ing you in a war, who call upon you to oppose 

[2.] In the horrors of a dungeon.] In tlie 
original it is, in a Barathrum. There was a 
ditch or cavern in Athens of that name, into 
which criminals were precipitated. So that by 
this fiigure he not only represents the dread- 
ful and deadly nature of the countr}', bat ^t the 
same time sets Philip i n the light of a wicked 
wretch, who merited the vilest ai^d moft ig- 
nominious fate. Totirrtil. 
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him, and to cheek his progress 1 I shall 
you. That popular resentment which may 
arise from any disagreeable circumstances 
with which a war may be attended, (and it is 
XMcessary,^absdutely necessary, that a war 
•houid be attended with many such disagree- 
able circumstances,) they would cast upon 
your faithful counsellors, that you may petss 
sentence upon them, instead of opposiuj^ Phi- 
lip ; and they turn accusers, instead ormeet- 
ing the punishment due to their present prac- 
tices. This is the meaning of their clamours, 
that certain persons would involve you in a 
war : hence nave they raised all these cavils 
and debates. I know niU well, that before any 
Athenian had ever moved you to declare war 
against him, Philip had seized many of our 
dominions : and hath now sent assistance to 
the Cardians. If you are resolved to dissem- 
ble your sense of his hostilities, he would be 
the weakest of mankind if he attempted to con- 
tradict you. But suppose he marches directly 
aeainst us, what shall we say in that case ? 
He will still assure us, that he is not at war ; 
such were his professions to the people of 
Oreum, when his forces were in the heart of 
their country i and to those of Pherse, until the 
moment that he attacked their walls ; and thus 
ke at first amused the Olynthians, until he liad 
marched his army into their territory. And 
will you still insist, even in such a case, that 
they who call upon us to defend our country 
are embroiling us in a war ? Then slavery is 
inevitable. There is no other medium between 
an obsCinate refusal to take arms, on your part, 
and a determined resolution to attack us, on 
the part of our enemyk 

Nor is the danger which threatens us the 
same with that of other people. It is not the 
conquest of Athens which Pnilip aims at : no. 
it is our utter extirpation. He knows full well 
that slavery is a state you would not, or, if you 
were inclined, you could not submit to ; for so- 
vereignty is betcome habitual to you. Nor is 
he ignorant, that, at any' unfavourable junc- 
ture, 3rou have more power to obstruct his en- 
teipriaes, than the whole world besides. 

Let us then be assured, that we are contend- 
ing for the very being of our state ; let this 
insure us with abhorrence of those who have 
•da themselves to this man ; and let them feel 
the seventy of public justice : for it is not, it is 
not posnble to conquer our foreign enemy, 
until we have punished those traitors who are 
aervinff him within our walls. Else, while 
we stiika <m these, as so many obstacles, our 
enemies must necessarily prove superior to us. 
— And whence is it that ne dares treat you 
with iasolaace, (1 cannot give his present con- 

[l.]Aiid even our ally Cersobleptes.] The 
late treatj of peace between Philip and the 
Atbeoians, was concluded without giving 
Cersobleptss (then in alliance with Athens) 
an opportnnity of acceding to it: nor was any 
provision made by it for his secarity and 
protectioo. By this means Philip found him- 
7 
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any other name,) that he utten menaeea 
against you, while on others he confers acts 
of kindness ? (to deceive them at least, if for 
no other purpose !) Thus, by heaping favours 
on the Thessalians, he hath reduced them to 
their present slavery. It is not possible to re- 
count the various artifices by which he abus^ 
the wretched Olynthians, from his first insidi*- 
ous gift of Potideea. But now he seduced the 
ThebJeins to his party, by making them mas^ 
ters of BcBotia, and easing them of a great and 
grievous war. And thus, by being gratified 
m some favourite point, these people are either 
involved in calamities known to the whole 
world, or wait with submission for the moment 
when such calamities are to fall upon them. I 
do not recount all that you yourselves have lost, 
Athenians ! but in the very conclusion of the 
peace, how have you been deceived ? how have 
you been despoiled'? Was not Phocis, was 
not Thermopylae, were not our Thracian do- 
minions, Doriscum, Serrium, and even our ally 
Cersobleptes, [1.] all wrested from us 7 Is he 
not at this time in possession of Cardia 7 and 
does he not avow it ? Wheiyse is it, I say, that 
he treats you in so singular a manner 1 Be- 
cause ours is the only state where there is at* 
lowed full liberty to plead the cause of an ene- 
my ; and the man who sells his country may 
harangue securely, at the very time that you 
are despoiled of your dominions. It was not 
safe to speak for Philip at Olynthus, until the 
people of Olynthus had been gained by the 
surrender of Fotideea^ In Thessaiy, it was not 
safe to speak for Philip, until the Thessalians 
had been sained by the expulsion of the ty- 
rantS) ana the recovery of tlieir rank of Am- 
phictyons ; nor could it have been safely at- 
tempted at Thebes, before he had restored 
BcBotia, and extirpated the Phocians. But at 
Athens, although ne hath robbed us of Am- 
phipolis, and the territory of Cardia : though 
he awes us with his forufications in Euboea; 
though he be now upon his march to Bjyzan- 
tium ; [2.1 yet his partisans may speak for 
Philip without any danger^ Hence some of 
them, from the meanest poverty, have on a 
sudden risen to affluence ( some from obscu- 
rity and disgrace, to eminence and honour : 
while you, on the contrary^^ from glory haye 
sunk into meanness ; from riches^ to poverty : 
for the riches of a state I take to be its allies, 
its credit, its connexions; in all which you 
are poor. And by your neglect of these, by 
your utter insensibility to your wrongs, he 
IS become fortunate and great, the terror of 
Greeks and Barbarians; and you abandon- 
ed and despised : splendid indeed is the abun- 
dance. [3.] of your markets ; but as to any 



self at liberty to turn his arms against him ; 
and a few years after drove him from his king- 
dom, and obliged him to become his tributary. 

[2.1 To Byzantium.] See the introduction to 
the following orattoa. 

[3.] Splendid indeed is the abundance, dtc.] 
They who opposed Philip's interest in tha 

t 
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x«d provukm for your aeourity, ridiculously 

cteficient. 
There are some oratora, I find, who view 

your interests i\nd their own in a quite differ 

ent lights They would persuade you to con 
tinue quiet, whatever injuries are offered to 
you : they themselves cannot be quiet, though 
no one' oners them the least injury. When one 
of these men rises, I am sure to hear, * What ! 
will you not propose your decree? will you 
not venture ? No ; you are timid, you want 
true spirit.' — ^1 own, indeed, lam not^ nor would 
I choose to be, a bold, an importunate, an au 
dacious speaker. And yet, if I mistake not, 1 
have more real courage than they who ma- 
nage your aii'airs with this rash hardiness. 
For he who, neglecting the public interests, is 
engaged only in trials, in confiscations, in re- 
warding, in accusing, doth not act from any 
Erinciple of coure^e ; but, as he never speaks 
ut to gain your favour, never proposes mea- 
sures that are attended with the least hazard : 
in this he has a pledge of liis security, and 
therefore he is daring. But he who, for his 
country's good, oftentimes opposes your incli- 
nations ; who gives the most salutary, though 
not always the most agreeable counsel ; who 
pursues those measures whose success depends 
more on fortune than on prudence, and is yet 
willing to be accountable for the event ; this 
is the man of courage, this is the true paXriot ; 
not they who, by fiattering your passions, have 
lost the most important interests of the state ; 
men whom 1 am so far from imitating, or 
deeming citizens of worth, that should this 
question be proposed to me, ' What services 
have you done your country?' although 1 
might recount the galleys I have fitted out, and 
the public entertainments 1 have exhibited, f 1.] 
and the contributions I have paid, and the cap- 
tives I have ransomed, [2. J and many like acts 
of benevolence, I would yet pass them all by, 
and only say, that my public conduct hath 
ever been directly opposite to theirs. I mi^ht, 
like them, have turned accuser, have distriou- 
ted rewards and punishments : but this is a 
part I never assumed : my inclinations were 



Athenian assembly, were ever urging the fall- 
en nondition of their country, and the disho- 
nour of sufiering another power to wrest that 
pre-eminence from her which had been en- 
joyed for aj?es. The speakers on the other 
side affected to despise the power of Philip, 
or insisted ou the sincerity and uprightness 
of his intentions. But now, when tlie danger 
became too apparent, and his designs too 
flngrant to be dissembled, it appears that they 
had recourse to other arguments. They en- 
deavoured to confine the views of the Athe- 
nians to what passed within their own wallH ; 
displayed the advantages of their trade, the 
flourisiiing state of their commerce; and per- 
haps recommended it as their true policy, to at- 
tend only to these, without making themselves 
a party in the quarrels ofothers, or loading the 
state with the expense of maintaining wars to 
support the power and interest of foreigners. 



averse ; nor could wealth or honoun prompt 
me to it. No ; 1 confine myself to lueh couih 
sels as have sunk my reputatu)n ; but, if pur* 
sued, must raise the reputation of my country. 
Thus much 1 may be allowed to say, without 
exposing myself to envy. — I should not ha^ 
thought myself a good citizen, had 1 proposed 
such measures as would have made me the 
first among my countrymen, but reduced you 
to the last of states : on the contrary, the faith' 
fill minister should raise the glory of his coun« 
try ; and upon all occasions, advise the moat 
scQutary, not the easiest measures. To these 
nature itself inclines ; those are not to be pnn 
moted, but by tiie utmost efforts of a wise and 
faithful counsellor. 

1 have heard it objected, * that indeed i ever 
speak with reason } yet still this is no more 
than words ; that the state requires something 
more effectual, some vigorous actions.' Upon 
which 1 shall give my sentiments without the 
least reserve. The sole business of a speaker 
is, in my opinion, to propose the course you are 
to pursue^ This were easy to be provedr 
You know, that when the great 'Kmothmui 
moved you to defend the Eub^ans, against the 
tyranny of Thebes, he addressed you thus:' 
What, my countrymen! when the Thebani 
ore actually in the island, are you deliberatinig 
what is to he done 1 what part to be taken i 
Will you not cover tlie seas with ydur navieeT 
Why are you not at the PirsBus 7 why are jckl 
not embarked?' — Thus Timotheus advised; 
thus you acted ; and success ensued. But had 
he spoken with the same spirit, and had your 
indolence prevailed, and his advice been re- 
jected, would the state have had the same suc- 
cess 1 By no means. And so in the present 
case, vigour and execution is your part ; from 
your speakers you are only to expect wiedom 
and integrity. 

I shall justigive the sununary of rty opinkmt 
and then descend. You should raise supplieib 
you should keep up your present forcee^ and 
reform whatever abuses may be found in them 
(not break them entirely upon the first com- 
plauit.) You should send ambassadon into 



[l.]The public entertainments I haye ex- 
hibited.] In the original it is, the offices of 
Choregus that I have discharged. Eaeh of 
the ten tribes of Athens had their bands of 
musicians to perform in the feast of Bacchus^ 
together with a poet,- to compose the bymas 
and other pieces; and these bands contended 
for a prize. The feasts were exhibited with 
great magnificence ; and in order to deftvy 
the charges, they appointed the richettcifises 
out of each tribe (or sometimes he offbred 
himself) to exhibit them at his own cost. - He 
was called the Choregus; and if hie band 
gained the prize, his name was inacribedf 
together with those of the U*ibe and the poe^ 
upon the vase ; which was the revrard of the 
conquerors. Tourreil, 

[2.] The captives [ have ransomed.] S«t dit 
preface to the Oration on the Peace. 
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an parU, to reform, to remonetrate, to exert all 
their efforts in the service of their state. But 
above all things, let those corrupt ministers feel 
the severest punishment ; let theuL at all times, 
and in all places, be the objects of your abhor- 
nxice ; that wise and faithtul counsellors may 
appear to have consulted their own interest as 
well aa that of othenu-^If you will act thus, 



if you will shake off this indolence, perhiqM, 
even yet, perhaps we may promise ourselves 
some ffooa fortune. But if you only just exert 
yourselves in acclamations and applauses, and 
when any thing is to be done, sink again into 
your supineness, I do not see how allthe wis- 
dom in the world can save the state from ruin, 
when yt>u deny your assistance^ 



THE TENTH ORATION AGAINST fWUTi 

ComTnonly called the Third, 

PRONOITNCXD IN THE SAME TEAS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The former oration had its eflect. For, in- 
stead of punishing Diopithes, the Athenians 
supplied him with money, in order to put him 
in a condition of continuing his expeditions. 
In the mean time, Philip pursued his Thracian 
conquestik and made himself master of several 
places, which, though of little importance in 
themselves, yet opened him a way to the cities 
of the Propontis, and above all to Byzantium, 
which henad cdways intended to annex to his 
dominions. He had at first tried the way of 
negotiation, in order to eain the Byzantmes 
into the number of his allies ; but this proving 
ineffectual, he resolved to proceed in another 
manner. He had a party m the city, at whose 
head was the orator Python, that engaged to 
deliver him up one of tne gates ; but while he 
was on his march toward the city, the conspi- 
racy was discovered, which immediately di- 
termined him to take another route. His sud- 
den counter-march, intended to conceal the 
crime of Python, really served to confirm it. 
Bie was brought to trial ; but the credit and 
thepresents of Philip prevailed to save him. 

The efforts of the Athenians to support their 
interests in Eubcea, and the power wnich Phi- 
lip had acquired there, and which every dav 
increaspd^ had entirely destroyed tlie tranquil- 
lity of this island. The people of Oreum, di 
vided by the Athenian and Macedonian Ac- 
tions, were on th£ point of breaking out into 
a civil war ; when, imder pretence of restoring 
their peace, Philip sent them a body of a thou 
■and forces, under the command of Hipponi 
cus ; which soon determined the superionty to 
his side. Philistides, a tyrant, who had grown 
lAd in Actions and public contests, was mtrust 
ed with the government of Oreum, which he 
administerea with all possible severity and 
cruelty to those in the Athenian interest; while 
the other states of the island were also sub- 
to other Macedonian §^ovemors. Cal- 
the Chalcidian, whose inconstancy had 
B him espouse w interests of Athens, of 
Thebes, and Macedon, successively, now re- 
turned to hi* enp^agementf with Athens. He 




sent deputies thither to desire assistance, aad 
to prevail on the Athenians to make soma 
vigorous attempt to regain their power in Eu* 
bcea. 

In the mean time, the kine of Persia, alarm 
ed by the accounts of Philip^s growing power, 
made use of all the influence which his gold 
could gain at Athens, to engage the Atheni- 
ans to act openly against an enemy equally 
suspected by them both. This circumstance, 
perhaps, disposed them to give the greater at^ 
tention to the following oration. 



PHIIJPPIC THE THIRD. 

Sosigenes Archon. — A, R. Philip* — 19.— 
O/ymptacf. 109. AUf 3. 

Thouoh we have heard a great deal, Atheni- 
ans ! in almost every assembly, of those acts 
of violence which Philip hath been commit- 
ting, ever since hip treaty, not against ours 
only, but the other states of Greece : though 
all (X am confident) are ready to acknowledge, 
even they who &il in the performance, that we 
should every one of us exert our efforts, in 
council and in action, to oppose and to cnas- 
tise his insolbnce : yet to such circumstances 
are you reduced by your supineness, that I 
fear (shocking as it is to say, yet) that, had 
we all agreed to propose, and you to embrace 
such measures, as would most effectually ruin 
our afi[airs, they could not have been more dis- 
tressed than at present. And to this, perhaps 
a variety of causes have conspired : nor could 
we have been thus affected by one or twa 
-But, upon a strict and just inquiry, you will 
find it principally owing to those orators, who 
study rather to gain your favour, than to ad- 
vance your interests. Some of whom (attend 
tive only to the means of establishing their 
own reputation and power) never extend their 
thoughts beyond the present moment, and 
therefore think that your views are equally 
confined. Others, by their accusations ana 
invectivM against thpsji at the hfpud of piAdn^ 
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labour only to make the state inflict leyerity 
upon itielf ; that, while we are thus engaged. 
Pnilip may haye full power of speaking and 
of acting as he jpieases. Such are now the 
usual methods oi our statesmen, and hence all 
our errors and disorders. 

Let me entreat you, my countrymen, that 
if I speak some truths with boldness, i may 
not be exposed to your resentment. Consider 
this ; on other occasions, you account liberty 
of speech so general a privilege of all within 
your walls, that aliens and slaves [1.] are 
allowed to share it. So that many domes- 
tics may be found among you, speaking their 
thoughts with less reserve than citizens in 
■ome other states. But from your councils 
you have utterly banished it. And the conse- 
quence is this : in your assemblies* as you listen 
only to be pleased, you meet with flattery and 
indulgence : in the circumstances of public af- 
fairs, you And yourselves threatened with ex- 
tremity of danger, if you have still the same 
disposition?, I must be silent : if you will at- 
tend to your true interests, without expecting 
to be flattered, 1 am ready to speak. For al- 
though our affairs are wretchedly situated, 
though our inactivity hath occasioned many 
losses, yet by proper vigour and resolution you 
may still repair diem all. What I am now 

going to advance may possibly ^P^^r incre- 
ible ; yet it is a certain truth. The greatest 
of all our past misfortunes is a circumstance 
the most favourable to our future expectations. 
And what is this 7 That the present difficul- 
ties are really owing to our utter disregard of 
every thing which in any degree affected our 
interests : for were we thus situated, in spite 
of every eflbrt which our duty demanded, then 
we should regard our fortune as absolutely 
desperate. But now Philip hath conquered 
your supinebess and inactivity : the state he 
hath not conquered. Nor have you been de- 
feated ; your force hath not even been exerted. 
Were it generally acknolt^ledged that Phi- 
lip was at war with the state, and had really 
yiolated the peace, the only point to be consi- 
dered would then be, how to oppose him with 
the greatest ease and safety. But since there 
are persons so strangely infatuated, that al- 
though he be still extending his conquests, al- 
though he hath possessed himself of a consi- 
derable part of our dominions, although all 
mankina have suffered by his injustice, they 
can yet hear it repeated in this assembly, that 
it is some qf us wlio are embroiling the state 



[1.] Aliens and slaves.] The Atheninps 
piqued tliemsefyes upon being the most inde? 
pendent and most humane of all people. With 
them a stranger had liberty of speaking as he 
pleased, provided he let nothing escape him 
againi>t the government So far were they 
from admitting him into their public delibera- 
tions, that 1 citizen was not permitted to touch 
on state affairs in the presence of nn alien. 
Their slaves enjoyed a proportionable degree 
of indulgence. The Suturnalia, when they 
wert afiowed to assume the character o'f 



in war. This suggestioii must firet be guard* 
ed against ; else there is reason to apprehend^ 
that the man who moves you to oppose your 
adversary, may incur the censure or being the 
author of the war. 

And, first of all, I lay down this as certain : 
if it were in our power to determine whether 
we should be al peace or war ; if peace (thai 
I may begin with this) were wholly dependent 
upon the option of the state, there is no doubt 
but we iihould embrace it. And I expect, that 
he who asserts it is, will, without attempting 
to prevaricate, draw up his decree in formy 
ana propose it to your acceptance. But if the 
other party had drawn the sword, and gather- 
ed his armies round him ; if he amuse ue with 
the name of peace, while he really proceeds 
to all kinds of hostilities ; what remaina but 
to oppose him ? To make professions of peace, 
indeed, like.him; — if this oe agreeable to you, 
[ acquiesce. But if any man takes that for 
peace, which is enabling him, after all Ids 
other conquests, to lead his forces hither, his 
mind must be disordered : at least, it is our 
conduct only toward him, not his toward ui, 
that must be called a peace. But this it is for 
which all Philip's treasures are expended; 
that he should carry on the war against you, 
but that you should make no war on him.— ■ 
Should we continue thus inactive, till he de- 
clares himself our enemy, we should be tha 
weakest of mortals. This he would not do^ 
although he were in the heart of Attica, even 
at the Pirseusr, if we may judge from his be^ 
haviour to others. For it was not till he earner 
within a few miles [2. J of Olynthus that he de- 
clared, that * either the Olynthians must quit 
their city, or he his kingdom.' Had he been ac- 
cused 01 this at any time before, he would have 
resented it, and ambassadors must have been 
despatched to justify their master. In like 
manner, while he was moving toward the 
Phocians, he still affected to regard them as 
allies and friends : nay, there were actually 
ambassadors from Phocis, who attended him 
in his march ; and among us were many who 
insisted that this march portended no gt>od to 
Thebes. Not long since, when he went into 
Thessaly with all the appearance of amfty, he 
possessed himself of Pherse. And it is but 
now he told the wretched people of Oreum, 
that he had, in ail affection, sent some forces 
to inspect their affairs : for that he heard they 
laboured under disorders and seditions ; and 
that true friends and allies should not be ab- 



masterS} was originally an Athenian instito* 
tion, and adopted at Rome by Numa. At 
Sparta and ThesMiIy, on the contrary, slaves 
were treated with Vuch severity, as obligetl 
them frequently to revolt The human i^ of 
Athens had its reward ; for their slaves did 
them considerable service oi| several occa- 
sions ; at Marathon, in the war of Egina, and 
at Arginusse. ToUrreU, 

[1.] A few miles, &c.] In (he origins), ' forty 
stadia,' about five mites, 
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sent upon such occasions. And can you ima- 
gine, that he who. chose to make use of artifice 
rather than open force, against enemies by no 
means able to distress him, who at most could 
but have defended themselves against him ; 
that he will openly proclaim his hostile designs 
i^^ainst you ; and this when you yourselves 
(wstinately shut your eyes against mem 'i Im-p 
possible! He would be the absurdest of man- 
kind, if, while his outrages pass unnoticed, 
while you are wholly engaged in accusing 
some among yourselves, and endeavouring to 
bring them to a trial, he should put an end to 
your private contests, warn you to direct all 
your zeal against him, and so deprive his pen- 
8i(mers of their most specious pretence for sus- 
pending your resolutions, that of his not being 
at war with the state. Heavens ! is there any 
man of a right mind who would judge of peace 
or war by words, and not by actions 7 Surely, 
no man. To examine then the actions of Phi- 
lip. — When the peace was just concluded, be- 
fore ever Diopitnes had received his commis- 
sion, or those in the Chersonesus had been 
sent out, he possessed himself of Serrium and 
Doriscum, and obliged the forces our general 
had stationed in the citadel of Serrium and the 
Sacred Mount, to evacuate these places. From 
these proceedings, what are we to judge of 
him ? The peace he had ratified by the most 
solemn (MOhs.-r-And let it not be asked, [l.J of 
what moment is all this? or how is the state 
affected by it 7 Whether these things be of no 
moment, or whether we are affected by them 
or no, is a question of another nature. Let the 
instance of violation be great or small, the sa 
cred obligation of faith and justice is, in all in 
stances, the same. 

But farther : when he sends his forces into 
the Chersonesus, which the King, which every 
state of Greece acknowledged to be ours; 
when he confessedly assists our enemies, and 
braves us with such letters, what are his inten- 
tions? for they say, he is not at war with us. 
For my own part, so far am I from acknow- 
ledging such conduct to be consistent with his 
treaty, that i declare, that by his attack of the 
M^areans, by his attempts upon the liberty 
of Euboea, by his late incursion into Thrace, 
by his practices in Peloponnesus^ and by his 
constant recourse to the power of arms in all 
his transactions, he has violated the treaty, and 
is at war with you ; unless you will affirm, 
that he who prepares to invest a city is still at 
peace until the waJls be actually assaulted. 
You cannot, surely, affirm it ! He whose de- 
signs, whose whole conduct, tends to reduce 
me to subjection, that man is at war with me, 
though not a blow hath yet been given, not 



one weapon drawn. And if any accident should 
hanpen, to what dangers must you be expo- 
sed I The Hellespont will be no longer yours ; 
your enemy will become master of Megara 
and Eubcea : the Peleponnesians will he gain* 
ed over to his, interest And shall I say, that 
the man who is thus raising his engines, and 
preparing to storm the city, that he is atpeaco 
with vou 1 No : from that day in which Pho- 
cis fell beneath his arms, i date his hostilities 
against you. If you will instantly oppose him. 
I pronounce you wise : if you detey, it will 
not be in your power when you are inclined. 
And so far, Athenians ! do I differ from some 
other speakers, that I think it now no time ta 
debate about the Chersonesus or Byzantium ; 
but that we should immediately send reinforce^ 
ments, and guard these places from all acci-^ 
dents, supply the generals stationed there with 
every thmg they i^nd in need of, and extend 
our care to fdl tne Greeks, now in the greatest 
and most imminent danger. Let me entreat 
your attention, while I explain the reasons 
which induce me to be apprehensive of this 
danger ; that if they are just, you may adopt 
them, and be provident of your own interests 
at least, if those of others do not affect you ; or 
if they appear frivolous and impertinent, you 
may now, and ever hereafter, neglect me as a 
man of an unsound mind. 

That Philip, from a mean and inconsidera- 
ble origin, hath advanced to greatness ; that 
suspicion and faction divide dl the Greeks ; 
that it is more to be admired that he should 
become so powerful from what he was, than 
that now, after such accessions of strength, he 
should accomplish all his ambitious schemes ; 
these, and other like points which might be 
dwelt upon, I choose to pass over. But there 
is one concession, whicn, by the influence of 
your example, all men have made to him, 
which hath heretofore been the cause of all 
the Grecian wars. And what is this 7 an ab- 
solute power to act as he pleases, thus to ha- 
rass and plunder every state of Greece succes- 
sively, to invade and to enslave their cities. 
You held the sovereignty of Greece seventy- 
three years : [2.] the Lacedemonians com- 
manded for the space of twenty-nine years : 
[3.1 and in those latter times, after the battle 
of Leuctra, the Thebans were in some degree 
of eminence. Yet neither to you, nor to the 
Thebans, nor to the Lacedemonians, did the 
Greeks ever grant this uncontrolled power : 
far from it. On the contrary, when you, or 
rather the Athenians of that age, seemed to 
treat some persons not with due moderation, 
it was universally resolved to take up arms ; 
even they who had no private complaints es- 



[1.1 Let it not be asked, Slc,\ The partisans 
of Pliiltp affected to speak wilh contempt of 
these places. To deny the right of Athens 
ID them was dangerous and unpopular; they 
therefore endeavoured to represent them as 
beneath the public regard. 

[2.] Seventy-three years.] Set a note ob 
Oiyntb. IL p. 20. 



f3.] Twenty-nine years.] Thai is, from the 
fideslruction of Athens by Ly^nder, in the last 
year of the 93d Oiympi'ad, to the firat war in 
which the Athenians, when re-eMablished liy 
Conon, engaged against Sparta, to free them- 
selves and the other Greeks froAi the Spartan 
yoke, in the last year of the lOOih Olympiad. 
TowrrnL 
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poused the cause of the injured. And when 
the Lacedemonians succeeded to your power, 
the moment that they attempted to enlar^ 
their sway, and to make such changes in af- 
fairs as betrayed their ambitious designs, tliey 
were opposed by all, even by those wno were 
not immediately affected by their conduct. But 
why do I speak of others i we ourselves, and 
the Lacedemonians, though from the first we 
could allege no injuries against each other, yet, 
to redress the injured, thought ourselves bound 
to draw the sword. And all the faults of the 
Lacedemonians in their thirty years, and of 
our ancestors in their seventy years, do not 
amount to the outrages which Philip hath 
conmiitted against the Greeks, within less than 
thirteen years of power ; [1.] or, rather, do not 
all make up the smallest part of them. This 
J shall easily prove in a few words. 

Olynthus, and Methone, and Apollonia, and 
the two-and-thirty cities of Thrace, I pass all 
over J every one of which felt such severe ef- 
fects of his cruelty, that an observer could not 
easily determine whether any of them had 
ever been inhabited or no. The destruction of 
the Phocians, a people so considerable, shall 
also pass unnoticed. But think on the condi- 
tion of the Thessalians. Hath he not subvert- 
ed their states and cities 7— hath he not estab- 
lished his tetrarchs over them : that not only 
single towns, but whole countries, [2.] mieht 
pay him vassalage 7 — are not the states of Eu- 
boaa in the hands of tyrants, and this in an 
island bordering on Thebes and Athens 7— are 
not these the express words of his letters, • they 
who are willing to obey me may expect peace 
from me V And he not only writes, but con- 
firms his menaces by actions. He marches 
directly to the Hellespont ; but just before he 
attacked Ambracia ; Elis, [3.] one of the chief 
cities of Peloponnesus, is m his possession ; 
not long since, he entertained designs against 
Megara. All Greece, all the barbarian world, 
is too narrow for tliia man's ambition. And 
though we Greeks see and hear all this, we 
send no embassies to each other, we express 
no resentment: but into suck wretchedness 
are we sunk, (blocked up within our several 

p.] Thirteen years of power.] Philip had 
now reigned nineteen years. Bat bemg at 
first engaged in wars with his neighbours, he 
did not begin to make any considerable figure 
in Greece until the eighth year of his reign, 
when, after the taking of Methone, he expel- 
Jed the tyrants of Thessalv, and cut off the 
Phocian army commanded, by Onomarchus. 
From this period, Demosthenes begins bis 
computation. Tourreil, 

[2. J Whole countries, &c.]The word in the 
original signifies, a number of different people 
dependent on one principal state or city. 

[3. 1 Elis, &LC,] He made himself master of 
this place by treaty, not by force of arms, 
filis entered into the league of the Amphic- 
tyons, by which Philip was acknowledged as 
their chief: and maintained its freedom till 
after the death of Alexander. Tourrwil, 



cities,) that even to this day we have not ban 
able to perform the least part of that, which 
our interest or our duty demanded; toennga 
in any associations, or to form any confeaerac 
cies ; but look with unconcern upon this mai^s 
growing power, each fondly imagining) (aa &r 
as I can judge,) that the time in which ano 
ther is destroyed is gained to him, without 
ever consulting or acting for the cauae of 
Greece; although no man can be igncMnat« 
that, like tlie regular periodic return of a fev«r, 
or other disorderi he is coming upon thoae who 
think themselves most remote from danger. 

You are also sensible, that whatever injuria* 
the Greeks suffered by the Lacedemanianai or 
by us, they suffered by the true sons of Oreeea. 
And one may consider it in this light. Sup- 
pose a lawful heir, bom 'to an affluence of for- 
tune, should, in some instances, be guilty oi 
misconduct ; he indeed lies open to the juateat- 
censijire and reproach ; yet it cannot lie aaid, 
that he hath lavished a fortune to whieh he 
had no claim, no right of inheritance. But 
should a slave, should a pretended son, waata 
those possessions which really belonsed to 
others, how much more heinous -would it be 
thought ! how much more worthy of reaenl- 
ment I And shall not Philip and his actiona 
raise the like indignation 7 he, who is not only 
no Greek, noway allied to Greece, but sprung 
from a part of the barbarian world unworthy 
to be named ; a vile Macedonian ! where for- 
merly we could not find a slave fit to purchaae ! 
And hath his insolence known any boundal 
Besides the destruction of cities, doth he not 
appoint the Pithian games, [4.] tlie cominoo 
entertainment of Greece ; and, if absent him- 
self, send his slaves to preside 7 Is he not mas- 
ter of Therm opylse 7 Are not the passes into 
Greece possessed by his guards and mercenar 
ries 7 Hath he not assumed the honoura of 
the temple, [5.] in opposition to our claim, to 
that of the Thessalians, that of the Doreaiia^ 
and of the other Amphictyons ; honours, to 
which even the Greeks do not pretend 7 Doth 
he not prescribe to the Thessalians, how thaj 
shall be governed 7 Doth he not send out hia 
forces, some to Pothnus, to expel the " * * 



[4.] The Pithian games, &c.] To tfaia ho- 
noiir he was admitted by being made an Am- 
phictyon, and declared head of the sacred 
league. By Miis slaves,* we are to under- 
stand no more than his subjects ; for tboaa 
republicans affected to speak thua of the 
subiects of every king or tyrant. TburreU 
and Olivet, 

[5.J The honors of the'temple, &c.] Upofimth 
rctav, the right of precedency in consulting 
the oracle of Delphos. This the Phocians had 
enjoyed, as being in possession of the temple; 
and Philip was invested with it, aa well aa 
their other privileges. It was thought of con- 
siderable conseouence by the Greeks, aa ap- 
pears from the nrst article of a peace maoa 
between the Athenians and the allies of L 
demon. Sea Thucyd. B. 5. Tfrnrreil, 
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colony : lome to Oreum, to make Philistides 
tyrant 1 And yet the Greeks see all tl-iis with- 
out the least impatience. Just as at the fall of 
hail ; every one prays it may not alight on his 
ground, but no one attempts to fend himself 
against it : so they not only suffer the general 
wrongs of Greece to pass unpunished, but 
carry their insensibility to the utmost, and are 
not roused even by theu* private wrongs. Hath 
he not attacked Ambracia and Leucas, cities 
of the Corinthians? Hath he not wrested 
Naupactus from the Acheeans, [1.] and engaged 
by oath to deliver it to the iGtolians ? Hath 
he not robbed the Thebans of Echinus ? [2.] Is 
he not on his march against the Byzantines ? 
13.1 And are' they not our allies 7 I shall only 
add, that Cardia, the chief city of tlie Cherso- 
nesus, is in his possession^ Yet these things 
do not affect us : we are all languid and irre- 
solute : we watch the motions of those about 
us, and regard each other with suspicious 
eyes ; and this, when we are all so manifestly 
injured. And if he behaves with such insolence 
toward the general body, to what extravagan- 
ces, think ye, will he proceed when master of 
each particular state r 

Ana now, what is the cause of all this 7 (for 
there must be some cause, some good reason 
to be assmied, why the Greeks were once so 
jealous ortheir liberty, and are now ready to 
submit to slavery.) It is this, Athenians ! For- 
merly, men's mmds were animated with that 
which they now feel no longer, which conquer- 
ed all the opulence of Persia, maintained the 
freedom of Greece, and triumphed over the 
powers of sea and land : but now that it is lost, 
universal ruin and confusion overspread the 
foce of Greece. What is this? Nothmg subtle 
or mysterious : nothing more than a unanimous 
abhorrence of all those who accepted bribes 
firom princes, prompted by the ambition of sub- 



[1.1 Wrested Naupactus from the Achee- 
ans, otc.] Naupactus was not a city of the 
Achseans. but of the Locri Ozolee. Possibly 
Demosthenes speaks with the liberty of an 
orator, and fiiunds his assertion on some alli- 
ance which Naupactus might have had with 
the Achaeans against the iGtoliani*. its invele- 
rate enemies. This city, thus delivered up, 
remained ever after under the jurisdiciion of 
^tdlia', and is mentioned by Livy and Poly- 
bius as the principal city of that country. 
TourrtU. 

f3.] Echinus.] There were tiyo places of this 
name: the one in Acarnania ; the other. 
Which is here spoken of, founded by the The- 
bans on the Maliac Gulf. TourreiU 

[3.] Against the Byzantines ?1 He had; 
threatened them already, but had not as yet 
executed his threats: for we learn from his- 
tory, that Philip, having for h considerable 
time besieged Peri nthus, raised the siege, inj 
order to march to that of Byzantium. If the 
siege of Perinthus had preceded this oration,' 
Demosthenes could not have forgotten sol 
memorable an expedition, in recounting the! 
eaterprisei of Philip. Probably this prince! 



dumg, or the bare intent of corrupting, Greece. 
To b« guilty of such practices was accounted 
a crime of the blackest kind ; a crime which 
called for all the severity of public justice : no 
petitioning for mercy, no pardon was allowed. 
So that neither orator nor general could sell 
those favourable conjunctures, with which fbrw 
tune oftentimes assists the supine against the 
vigilant, and renders men, utterly regardless of 
their interests, superior to those who exert their 
utmost efforts : nor were mutual confidence 
among ourselves, distrust of tyrants and bar- 
barians, and such like noble principles, subject 
to the power of gold. But now are all these 
exposed to sole, as in a public mart ; and, in 
exchange, such things have been introduced, 
as have affected the safety, the very vitals, of 
Greece. What are these ? Envy, when a man 
hath received a bribe ; laughter, if he confess 
it ; pardon, if he bo convicted ; resentment at 
his being accused ; and all the other appen- 
dages of corruption. For as to naval power, 
troops, revenues, and all kinds of preparations, 
every thing that is esteemed the strength of a 
state, we are now much better, and more am- 

f)ly provided, than formerly: but they have 
ost all their force, all their efficacy, all their 
value, by means of these traffickers. 

That such is our present state, you your- 
selves are witnesses, and need not any testi- 
mony from me. That our state, in former times, 
was quite opposite to this, I shall now convince 
you, not by any arguments of mine, but by a 
decree of your ancestors, which they inscribed 
upon a brazen column erected in the citadel ; 
not with a view to their own advantage, (they 
needed no f uchi memorials to inspire them with 
just sentiments ;) but that it might descend to 
you, as an example of the great attention due 
to siich affairs. Hear then the inscription: 
* Let Arthmius [4.] of Zelia, tl i son of Pytho- 

ronde a feint of marching to Byzantium, in or- 
der to conceal his designs against Perinthus. 
Tourreil* 

In the introduction to this oration, the lea- 
der has another account of Philip's first march 
against Byzantium. 

[4.1 Let Arthmius, dz.c.1 This, in a few words, 
was tlie occasion of publishing this terrible 
decree against Arthmius, of which Themisto- 
cles was the author. Egy|)t had thrown off 
the yoke of Artaxerxes Longimanus. A for- 
midable army marched to reduce the rebels ; 
but failed of success, as Athens had provided 
for their defence. The resentment of Artax- 
erxes then turned against the Athenians. He 
sentMegabvEus, and other secret agents, into 
Peloponnesus, to raise up enemies against them 
by the force of bribery : and to blow up the 
flame of resentment and jealousy in iSparta, 
winch was ever ready to break out. But the 
attempt was ineffectual. Arthmius probably 
was one of the king of Persia's agents in this 
affair; and Diodorus, who does not name 
him, includes him however in the general 
appellation of ' the emissaries of Artaxerxei.* 
Toumil, 
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auc, be accounted infamouB, and an enemy to 
the Athenians and their allies, both he and all 
his race.* Then comes the reason of his sen- 
tence : * Because he brought gold from Media 
into PeloponneBus.'->^Not to Athens. This is 
the decree. And now, in the name of all the 

Soils, reflect on this ! think what wisdom, what 
ignity, appeared in this action of our ances- 
tors I one Arthmius of Zelia, a slave of the 
King's, (for Zelia is a city of Asia,) in obedi- 
ence to his master, brings gold, not into Athens, 
but Peloponnesus. This man they declare an 
enemy to them and their confederates, and that 
he and his posterity shall be infamous. Nor 
was this merely a mark of ignominy ; for how 
did it concern this Zelite whether he was to be 
received into the community of Athens or no ? 
The sentence imported something more : for, 
in the laws relatmg to capital cases, it is en- 
acted, that * when the le^al punishment of a 
man's crime caonot be inflicted, he ma^ be put 
to death.' And it was accounted meritorious 
to kill him. * Let not the infamous man,' saith 
the law, *be permitted to live.' Intimating, 
that he is free from guilt who executes this 
sentence. 

Our fiaXhers, therefore, thou&[ht themselves 
bound to extend their care to all Greece : else 
they must have looked with unconcern at the 
introduction of bribery into Peloponnesus. But 
we find they proceeded to such severity against 
all they could detect in it, as to raise monuments 
of their crimes. Hence it was (and no wonder) 
that tlie Greeks were a terror to the Barbarians, 
not the Barbarians to the Greeks. But now it 



[1.1 Were strengthened bjr the alliance of 
the King.] After the expedition into SicilV) an 
expedition as unfortunate as it was imprndent, 
the Athenians might still have supported them- 
selves, if the king of Persia had not concurred 
to precipitate their ruin. Tissapherues, the 
satrap of Darius Nothus, conducted the first 
alliance between his master and the Lacede- 
monians. This alliance had at that time no 
very great effect. But when Cyrus the young- 
er was sent, by order of his fother, to command 
in Asia Minor, Lysander gained the affection 
of this young prince, who soon made him able 
to give law to Athens. It is this period which 
Demonalhenes points out. TourreU, 

[2.] I should say the national spirit, &c.] 
Circumstances peculiar to any people, singular 
customs, particular relations, and the like, 

give rise to words and phrases, incapable of 
eing precisely rendered into any other lan- 
guage. And such I take to he the words iro- 
AiTiKdi. Every particular state of Greece was 
a member of a larger political body, that of 
the nation, in which alt the several communi- 
ties were united by national laws, national 
customs, and a national religion. This I have 
explained at large, on another occasion. (See 
Prelim. Dissert, to the Life of Philip.) The 
word iroXtrtircSf, tiierefore, I understand as ex- 
pressive of that duty which each state owed to 
the Helenic Body, which prescribed bounds 
and laws to their wars, and forbade their pas- 
sions, contests, and animosities against each 



is not so : for you do not show the same spirit, 
upon such or upon any other occasions. Uow 
then do you behave 1 you need not be informed. 
Why should the whole censure fall on you? 
the conduct of the rest of Greece is no less 
blameable. It is my opinion^ therefore, that the 
present state of things demands the utmost 
care, and most salutary counsel. What qoun- 
sel 1 Shall I propose it 1 and will ye not be 
offended 1 — Read this memorial. 
[Hire the secretary reads. And the speaktr 

resumes his discourse.] 
And here I must take notice of one weak ail- 
ment made use o^ to inspire us with conft* 
dence : That Philip is not yet so power^l as 
the Lacedemonians once were, who command- 
ed by sea and land, were strengthened by the 
alliance of the King, [L] were absolute wad 
uncontrolled { and yet we made a brave stand 
against them ; nor was all their force able to 
crush our state. In answer to this, 1 shall ob- 
serve, that, amidst all the alterations and im- 
provements which have happened in af&irs of 
every kind, nothing hath been more improved 
than the art of war : for, in the first place, 1 
am informed, that at that time the Lac^emo- 
nians, and all the other Greeks, used to ksep 
the field four or five months, just the conven»nt 
season; and having so long continued their 
invasion, and infested the territories of their 
enemy with their heavy-armed and domestki 
forces, they retired into their own country. 
Then, such was the simplicity, I should say the 
national spirit [2.] of that age^ that the power of 
gold was never called to their assistance : but 

other, to break out into any excesses which 
might affect the welfare of the nation. Tb^ 
were to fight, not as inveterate foes, but compe- 
titors for power and honour. To recur to 
bribery in order to defeat their antagonists, 
was to be guilty of corrupting the moral?, of 
what, in an extensive sense, mny be called 
their country. ^ In like manner, the word 
* civilis,' in Latin, is used in a sense somewhat 
analogous to this, as denoting the regard which 
every citizen should pay to the rights of others, 
in opposition to despotism, pride, imperious* 
uess, and all those passions which are enemies 
tp liberty and the general good. Thus we find 
in Tacitus, *Juveni civile ingenium, mira 
comitas. Ann. 1. Silentium ejus non civile, at 
crediderat, sed in superbiam accipiebatur.* 
Ann. 6. And of Tiberius, the historian says, 
Liberatus metu, civitem se admodum inter 
initia, ac paulo minus quam privatum egit.' I 
have observed, in a note on the exordium of 
the Second Philippic, that a regard to the in- 
terest of Greece was generally the most exten* 
sive affection in the minds of its inhabitants* 
And that the extensive social affections were 
denoted by (he Greek word nohriKdv, we 
learn from Cicero. Let the following quota- 
tion, from the fifth book of bis treatise de Fi- 
nibus, suffice on this occasion : * Cum sic 
hominisnaturagenerata sitt ut liabeat qniddam 
innatum quasi civile et pooulare quod Grseci 
UoXtTiKdv vocant, quicquia aget quseque vir- 
tus, id a communitate, et ea quam oxposui 
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all their wars were fisdr and open. Now, on 
the contrary, we see most defeats owing to 
treachery ; no formal engagements, nothing 
left to the decision of arms. For you find iIm 
rapid progress of Philip is not owing to the 
force of regular troops, but to armies composed 
of light horse and foreign archers. With these 
he pours down upon some people, already en- 
gaged by civil discord and commotions : and 
when none will venture out in defence of their 
state, on account of their private suspicions, 
he brings up his engines, and attacks their 
walls. Not to mention his absolute indifference 
to heat and cold, and that there is no peculiar 
season which he gives to pleasure. Let these 
things sink deep mto all our minds : let us not 
■offer his arms to approach these territories : 
let us not proudlj [1. J depend on our strength, 
by farming our judgments from the old Lace- 
demonian war : but let us attend, with all pos- 
sible precaution, to our interests and our arma- 
ments : and let this be our point in view ; to 
confine him to his own kingdom ; not to engage 
him ujMm equal terms in the field. For, if you 
be satisfied with committing hostilities, their 
nature hath given you many advantages [2.] 
(let us but do our part.) Tne situation of his 
kiogdom, for instance, closes it to all the fury 
of an enemy : not to speak of many other cir- 
cumstances. But if we once come to a regular 
engagement, there his experience must give 
torn tne superiority. 

But these are not the only points that require 
your attention : nor are you to oppose him 
only by the arts of war. It is idso necessary 
that reason and penetration should inspire you 
with an abhorrence of those who plead his 
cause before you : ever bearing in mind the 
absolute impossibility of conquering our fo- 
reign enemy, until we have punished those 
who are serving him within our walls. But 
this, i call the powers of heaven to witness, 
ye cannot, ye will not do ! No : such is your 
mtifttuation, or madness, or — ^I know not what 
to call it, (for I am oftentimes tempted to be- 
lieve, that some power, more than human, is 
driving us to rum,) that through malice, or 
envy, or a spirit of ridicule, or some like motive, 
you command hirelings to speak, (some of 
whom dare not deny that they are hirelings,) 
and make their calumnies serve your mi^th. 
Yet, shocking as this is, there is soniething 
still more shocking : these men are allpwed to 
direct the public affairs with greater security 
than your fiiithful counsellors. — ^And now ob- 
serve the dreadful conseauences of listening to 
such wretches.— I shall mention facts well 
known to you all 

In Olynthus, the administration of affairs 



cbaritate, atque societate hnmana, non abbor- 
reblL* The authority of a writer, who devoted 
■o moch of his attention to the moral and 
political learning of the Greeks, and took so 
much pains to explain it to his countrymen, 
nay surely be deemed decisive. 

[1.] Let us not proudly, &c.] In the original 
ixrpaxvAiff^yai, which|besidesthe figniiicBtioo 
8 



was divided between two parties. The one, 
in the interest of Philip, entirely devoted to 
him; the other, inspired by true patriotism, 
directed all their efibrts to preserve tne freedom 
of their coimtry. To which of those are we 
to charge the ruin of the state 7 or who betray- 
ed the troops, and by that treachery destroyed 
Olynthus 7— The creatures of Philip. Vet 
while their city stood, these men pursued the 
advocates for liberty with such malicious ac- 
cusations and invectives, that an assembly of 
the people was persuaded even to banish Apol- 
lonides. 

But this is not the only instance. The same 
custom hath produced the same calamities in 
other places. In Eretria, at the departure of 
Plutarchus and the foreign troops, when the 
people had possession of uie city and of Porth- 
mus, some were inclined to seek our protection, 
some to submit to Philip. But being infiuenced 
by this latter party, on most, or, rather, all oc- 
casions, the poor unfortunate Eretrians were at 
leng;th persuaded to banish their faithful coun- 
selors. And the consequence was this : Phi- 
lip, their confederate and friend, detached a 
thousand mercenaries under the command of 
Hipponicus, raised the fortifications of Porth- 
mus, set three t3rrants over them, fiipparchus, 
Automedon, and Glitarchus; and alter that, 
when they discovered some inclination to shake 
off the yoke, drove them twice out of their terri- 
tory ; once by the forces commanded by Eury- 
locnus : and again, by those under Parmenio. 

To give but one instance more. In Oreum, 
Philistides was the agent of Philip ; as were 
Menippus and Socrates, and Thoas, and Aga- 
pseus, the present masters of that city. And 
this was universally known. But there was 
one Euphrseus, a man for some time resident 
at Athens, who stood up against captivity and 
slavery. Much might ne said of the injurious 
and contemptuous treatment which he received 
from the people of Oreum, upon other occasions. 
But the year before the takm? of the city, as he 
saw through tihe traitorous aesigns of Philis- 
tides and his accomplices, he brought a formal 
impeachment against them. Immeaiately, con- 
siderable numbers form themselves into a f&c- 
tion, (directed and supported by Philip,) and 
hurry away Euphrseus to prison, as a disturber 
of the public peace. The people of Oreum were 
witnesses of this ; but, instead of defending 
him, and bringing his enemies to condign pun- 
ishment, showed no resentment toward them ; 
but approved, and triumphed in his sufferings. 
And now the faction, possessed of all the power 
they wished for, laid their schemes for the ruin 
of the city, and were carrying them into execu- 
tion. Among the people, if any xnan perceived 

which Wolfius assigns it, is frequently ren- 
dered ' insolescere, superbire.* 

[2.] Many advantages.] Ahhough the Atheni* 
ans bad lost Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potid»a, 
they were still in possession of Thassus, Lem- 
DOS, and the adjacent islands, from whence 
ihey might readily have attempted a descent 
on Mac^bo. Twrreil* 
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thuy he was silent ; struck with the remem- 
brance of Euphrsus &nd hia sufferines. And 
to such dejection were they reduced, that no 
one dared to express the least apprehension of 
the approaching danger^ until the enemy drew 
up before their vmllsy and prepared for an as- 
sault. Then some defended, others betrayed^ 
their state. When the city had thus been 
shamefully and basely lost, tlie faction be^n 
to exercise Uie most tyrannic power, havmc^ 
either by banishment or death, removed cut 
those who had deserted tlieir own eause, and 
that of Euphrseus ; and were still ready for 
any noble enterprise. Euphrseus himself put 
an end to his own life : and thus gave proof, 
that, in his op})ositi0n to Philip, he had been 
actuated by a just and pure regard to the in- 
terest of his country. . 

And now what could be the reason (you may 
possibly ask with surprise) that the pe(^le of 
Olynthus. and those of Eretria, and those of 
Oreum, all attended with greater pleasure to 
the advocates of Philip than to their own 
firiendsl The same reason which prevails 
here. Because tltey, wha are engaged on the 
part of truth and justice, can never, even if 
they were inclined^ advance any tlung to re- 
commend themselves to favour ; their whole 
concern is for the welfietre o^ the state. The 
others need but to sooth and flatter, in order 
to second the designs of Philip. The one press 
for supplies ; the others insist that they arc not 
wanted: the one call their countrymen to battle^ 
and alarm them with apprehensions of danger ; 
the others are ever recommending peace, until 
the toils come too near to be escaped. And 
thus, on all occasions, one set of men speak 
but to insinuate themselves into the aifections 
of their felloy-citizens ; the otl)er to preserve 
them from ruin : till, at last, the interests of 
the state are given 14) ; not corruptly or igno- 
rantly, but from a desperate purpose of yield- 
ing to the fate of a constitution thought to be 
irrecoverably losL And, hy the powers of hea- 
ven ! I dread^ that this mdy prove your case ; 
when yoju find that reflection camiot serve you 1 
And when I turn my eyes to the men who have 
reduced you to this, it is not terror fU] that I 
fee^ ; it is the upmost deteatatioo. For, whe- 
ther they act through design or i^orance, the 
distress to which they ajre r^ducmg us is ma- 
nifest. But &r be this distress from us, Athe^ 
nians ! It were better to die ten thousand 
deaths, than, to be guilty of a servile complai- 
sance to Philip, and tQ abiM^don any of your 
faithful counsellors! The people of Oreum 
have now met a noble return for their confi- 
dence in Philip's creatures, and their violence 
toward Euphrwus, The Erctriana are nobly 



HTewarded for driving out our ambasMtdort, 
and committing their afiairs to Clitareiius. 
Captivity, and stripes, and racks, are their re- 
ward. Great was his indulgence to the Olyn- 
thians, for choosine Lasthenes their general 
and banishing Apolk»nides. It were follv aiid 
baseness to be amused with such felse nopes 
as theirs, when neither our counsels direct us, 
nor our inclmaticms prompt us, to the pursuit 
of our true interests ; and to suffer those who 
speak for our enemies to persuade us that the 
state is too powerful to be aflected by any ac* 
cident whatever, it is shameful to cry out, 
when some event hath surprised us^ 'Hea- 
vens! who could have expected this! We 
should have acted thus and thus ; and avoided 
these and these errorsJ There are numy 
things the Olynthians can now mention,, which,, 
if foreseen in time, would have prevented their 
destruction. The people of Oreum can men- 
tion many : those 01 Phocis many : every state 
that hath been destroyed can mention many 
such things. But what doth it avail them now 1 
While the vessel is safe, whether it be great 
or small, the mariner^ the pilot, every person 
should exert himself in his particular statioiit 
and preserve it from being wrecked, either by 
villany or unskilfulness. Bui when the sea 
hath once broken in, all care is vain. And 
therefore, Athenians ! while we ace yet safe^ 
possessed of a powerful city, favoured with 
many resources, our reputation illustrious — 
What are we to do 7 (perhaps some have sat 
with impatience to ask.) — I shail now give my 
opinion, and propose it in form ; that, if ap- 
proved, your voices may confkia it.. 

Havine, in the first putce, provided for your 
defence, fitted out your navy, raised your sup- 
plies, and arrayed your forces, (for although 
all other people should submit to slavery, you 
should still contend for freedom ;) having Hiade 
such a provisk)n, (1 say,) and tnis in tl£ sight 
of Greece, then we are to call others to t&ir 
duty ; and, for this purpose, to send ambassa- 
dors into all parts, to Peloponnesus, to Rhodes^ 
to Chios, and even to the KING, {fat he is by 
no means unconcerned in opposing the rapidity 
of this man's progress.) If ye prevail, ye will 
have sharers m the dangers and expense which 
mi^ arise ; at least you may gain some respite t 
and as we are engaged against a single person, 
and not the united powers of a commeoweedth^ 
this may be of advantage ; as were those em- 
bassies of last year into Peloponnesus, and 
those remonstrances which were made in seve- 
raJ places by me, and Polydatus, that true pa- 
triot, and Hegesippus, and Clitomachus, uid 
Lycurgus, and tne other ministers; which 
checked lus progress, prevented his attack of 



[1.] It is not terror* &c.] The word in the 
Original signifies the most abject fear and dis- 
BMiy ; and the whole passaj^e seems to have a 
particular reference or allusion. Possibly some 
of Philip's partisans might have accused De- 
mosthenes of beine thus affected at their sight; 
while they magaified their own integrity and 



resolution, their true discernment, and patriotic 
zeal for the interest of their country : and 
possibly might have called out for severe pua- 
tshmentonthe mai^ who dared to utter tho 
most bitter invectives againsta powerCoI prtnc% 
in alliance trilb Athens. 
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Ambracia, and lecured Peloponneius from an 
invasion. 

X do not mean that we should endeavour to 
raise thart spirit abroad, which vre ourselves are 
unwilling *to assume. It would be absurd to 
neglect «ur own interests, and yet pretend a 
rega/rd to the common cause ; or, while we are 
insensible to present dangers, to think of aiarm- 
ing others with apprehensions of futurity. No : 
let ue provide tne forces in the Chersonesus 
with money, and ever^r thing else that they 
■desire. Let us begin with vigour on our part : 
then call upon the other Gredu ; convene, in- 
ternet, exhort them. Thus it becomes a state 
of such dignity as ours. If you think the pro- 
tection of Greece may be intrusted to the Onal- 
cidians and Megareans, and so desert its cause, 
you do not think j u stly . It will be well if they 
caa pisotect themielves. No : this is your pro- 



vince; this is that prerogative transmitted from 
your ancestors, the reward of all their many, 
and etorious, and great dangers. If every man 
sits down in ease emd indu&ence, and studies 
only to avoid trouble, he wul certainly find no 
one to supply his pkuce ; )and I am also appre^ 
hensive, that we may be forced into all that 
trouUe to which we are so -averse. Were there 
persons to act in our stead, our inactivity would 
have long since discovered them : but there are 
really none. 

You have now heard my sentiments. You 
have heard the measures I propose, and by 
which I -apprdiend our affairs may be yet re- 
trieved. If any man can offer some more sa- 
lutary course, let him arise, and declare his 
opinion. And whatever be your resolutioB^ 
the gods grant that we may feel its good m- 
feots. 



THE ELEVENTH ORATION AGAINST PHIUP: 



Commtmli/ called the Fourth, 



VSO)flOUKCSD IK THE ARCHONSHIP OP MrcOMACHVS, THS YEAR AFTEB THB 

FOBMER OBATIO^. 



INTRODUCTION. 

SooK alter the preceding oration, the Athenian 
iKUCcours arrived at Eul^ea. Demosthenes had 
proposed the decree for them; and the com- 
mand was given to Phocion, whom the Athe-jselves with'a courage almost incredible, and 
nians gladly employed on all extraordinary which, it appeared, could not be abated by dan- 
encies, ana wno was always ready to ffer or fatigue. Philip, on his part, pressed 



emergencies, 

serve tliem, at the same thne that he highly 

condemned their conduct. 

Demosthenes attended Phocion, not in a mi- 
litary character, but to endeavour to ^ain over 
the people of Eubcea to the Athenian interest ; 
in Whicn he had some success : while the ge- 
neral, on his pait, acted with so much conduct 
and resolution, that the Macedonians were for- 



ced to abandon the island ; and the Eubosans datory to the governors of the maritime pro 



entered into a treaty of alliance with Athens. 
In the mean time Philip marclied abn^ the 
Hellespont, to support his fleet then in view, 
and to prevent Diopithes from cutting off his 
provisions. When he had crossed tlie isthmus 
of the Chersonesus, he reUirned^ and by a for- 
ced march arrived with the choice of his army 
at Cardia ; where he surprised Diopithes, and 
defeated him in an action in which that gene- 
ral fell. This he affected to consider not as 
an open breach of his treaty, but only as the 
consequence of the protection he had granted 
to the Cardians, and an act of particular re- 
venge he had determined lo take on Diopithes. 



Philip then joined his fomy, and eneamped 
before Perinthus, a place considerable by its 
commerce and situation, ever firm to die Atho* 
nians, and consequently dreadful and danger- 
ous to Philip. The Perinthians defiended them' 



them by alfthe methods of assault ; and after 
many vigorous efforts dn each side, when the 
city was just on the point of being taken by 
assault, or of b^ing obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion, fortune provided for it an unexpected 
succour. 

The fame of Philip's arms having alarmed 
the court of Persia, Ochus sent his letters man- 



vinces, directing them to supply Perinthus 
with all things in their power; in consequence of 
which they filled it with troops and provisions. 
While the Byzantines, justly conceiving their 
own turn WDuld be next, sent into the city the 
fiower of their youth, with all other necessaries 
for an obstinate defence. 

The Perinthians, thus reinforced, resumed 
their former ardour. And as all they suffered 
was on account of Athens, they despatched 
ambassadors thither, to demand tne speedy and 
effectual assistance of that state. On this oc- 
casion Demosthenes pronounced the following 
oration. , ' 
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PHIUPPIC THE FOURTH. [1.) 

yieoTnachust ArcJum.-^A, R. Philip, 20.— 
Ofympiad, 109. An. 4. 

As I am persuaded, Athenians ! that you are 
now convened about afiairs of greatest moment, 
such as affect the very beinf of the state, I 
shall endeavour to speak to tnem in the man- 
ner most agreeable to your interests. 

There are faults of no late origin, and gra- 
dually increased to no inconsiderable number, 
which have conspired to involve us in the pre- 
sent difficulties. But, of all these, what at 
this time most distresses us is this ; thatjour 
minds are quite alienated from public afiairs ; 
that your attention is engaged just while you 
are assembled, and some new event related ; 
then each man departs, and. far from being 
influenced bv what he hath heard, he does not 
even remember it. 

» The insolence and outrage with which Phi- 
lip treats ail mankind, are really as great as 
you hear them represented. That it is not 
possible to set bounds to these, by the force of 
speeches and debates, no one can be ignorant ; 
for if other arguments cannot convince, let this 
be weighed : whsnever we have had occasion 
to plead in defence of our rights, we have ne- 
ver failed of success, we have never incurred 
the censure of injustice : but all places and all 
persons must acknowledge that our ar^ments 
are irresistible. Is he then distressed by this 7 
and are our afiairs advanced 7 By no means ! 
For as he proceeds to take up arms, leads out 
his troops, and is reidy to hazard his whole 
empire m pursuit of his designs, while we sit 
here, iplesuaangj or attending to those who plead 
the justness of our cause, tne conse()uence (and 
1 thmk the natural consequence) is this ; ac- 
tions prove superior to words; and men's re- 
gards are engaged, not by those arguments 
which* we have advanced, or may now ad- 
vance, how just soever, but by the measures 
we pursue ; and these are by no means fitted 
to protect any of the injured states : to say 
more of them is unnecessary. 

As, then, all Greece is now divided into two 
parties ; the one composed of those who de- 
sire neither to exercise, nor to be subject to ar- 
bitrary power, but to enjoy the benefits of li- 



[1.1 We shall find io this oration many things 
wliicli occnr in those that are precedent; and 
Bs it is on the Stone subject, already exhausted 
by eo many orations, it was in some sort neces- 
sary for the orator to make use of repetitions. 
And it should seem, that in such a case repeti- 
tion is by no means a fault, particularly as we 
may consider this as a recapitulation of all the 
otliers ; and may in efiect call it the'peroration 
of the Philippics, In which the orator resumes 
the argument he had alreadv made use of; 
but, iu resuming them, gives tnem new force, 
as well by the manner in which they are dis- 
posed, as bj^ the many addidons with which 
they are heightened. TourreiL 

[2.] Like men reduced by some potion, dec] 



berty, laws, .and indepnidence; the other, of 
those who, while they aim at an absolute eom- 
mand of their fellow-citizens, are themselves 
the vassals of another person, by whose mmxm 
they hope to obtain their purposes : his parti- 
sans, the afiecters of tyranny and despotism, 
are superior every where. So that oi all the 
popular constitutions, I know not whether one 
be left firmly established, except our own. 
And they who in the several states have been 
raised b}r him to the administration of affiiin, 
have their superiority secured by all the means 
which can advance a cause. The first ajod 
priiicipal is this : When they would bribe 
those who are capable of selling their integrity, 
they have a person ever ready to supply votm, 
in the next place, (and it is of no less mo- 
ment,) at whatever season they desire it, there 
are forces at hand to overwhelm their oppo- 
sers : while we, Athenians ! are not only de- 
ficient in these particulars, but unable even to 
awaken from our indolence ; like men reduced 
by some potion [2.] to a lethargic state. In 
consequence of tnis, (for I hold it necessary 
to speak the truth,) *we are fallen into such 
contempt and infamy, that, of the people im- 
mediately threatenea with danger, some con- 
tend with us for the honour of commanding, 
some about the place of conference ; [3.] whue 
others determine rather to trust to their own 
strong than to accept of your assistance. 

And why am I thus particular in recounting 
these things 7 i call the gods to witness, that 
i would not willingly inciur your displeasure ; 
but 1 would have you know, and see, that in 
public as well as in private affairs, continued 
indolence and supineness, though not imme- 
diately felt in every single inBtance4of omie- 
sion, yet, ui the ena, must affect the general 
welfiure. You see this in the instances of 
Serrium and Doriscum. When the peace was 
made, we began with neelecting these places. 
(Perhaps some of you have never heard of 
them.) And these places, thus abandoned and 
despised, lost you Thrace and your aUv Cer- 
sobleptes. Again, when he saw that this did 
not rouse you, and that you sent no assistance 
he razed Porthmus ; and to keep us in continu- 
al awe, erected a tyranny in Eubcea, over 
against Attica. This was disregarded : and his 
attempt upon Megara was well nigh successfuL 



In the original, * like men who have drunk of 
mandragora ;' an herb ranked by naturalists 
among those of a soporiferous kind. It seems 
to have been a proverbial phrase, to algniff 
indolent and negligent persons. Tourret/. 

[3.] For the honour of commanding, some 
about the place of conference.] In all the con- 
federate wars of the Greeks, that state which 
was acknowledged the most powerful had the 
honour of giving a commander-in-chief, and 
of appointing the place of general congress for 
concercing the operations. In the Persian 
war wc find the Lacedemonians and Athenians 
sometimes contending for these points ; which 
in efiect was a dispute which of these statM 
was most respectable. 
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Still ye were insensible, expressed no impa- 
tience, no inclination to oppose him. He pur- 
chased Antrons ; and soon after ^ot possession 
of Oreum. 1 pass over many thmgs ; Pher», 
the march to Ambracia, the massacre of Elis, 
[1.} and thousands of the like actions : for it is 
not my design to give a detail of Philip's acts 
of outrage and injustice ; but to convince you, 
that the property and liberty of mankind will 
never be secure from him, until he meets with 
some effectual opposition. 

There are persons who, before they hear af- 
fairs debated, stop us with this question, * What 
is to be done V not that they may do it, when 
informed, (for then they would lie the best ci- 
tizens,) but to prevent the trouble of attending. 
It is my part, however, to declare what we are 
now to do. 

First, then, Athenians ! be firmly persuaded 
of this : that Philip is committing hostilities 
against us, and has really violated the peace : 
that he has the most implacable enmity to this 
whole city ; to the ground on which this city 
stands ; to the very gods of this city : (may 
their vengeance fall upon him !) but against 
our constitution is his lorce principally airect- 
ed; the destruction of this is, of all other things, 
the most immediate object of his secret schemes 
and machinations. And there is, in some sort, 
a necessity that it should be so. Consider ; he 
aims at universal power ; and you he reg:ards 
as the only persons to dispute his pretensions. 
He hath long injured you ; and of this he him- 
self is fully conscious ; for the surest barriers 
of his other dominions are those {)laces which 
he hath taken from us : so that if he should 
give up Amphipolis and Potideea, he would 
not think himself secure in Macedon. He is 
then sensible, both that he entertains designs 
against you, and that you perceive them ; and 
as he thmks highly of your wisdom, he judges 
that you hold nim in the abhorrence ne de- 
serves. To these things (and these of such 
importance) add, that he is perfectly convinced 
that although he were master of all other places, 
yet it is impossible for him to be secure, while 
your popular government subsists : but that 
if any accident should happen to him, (and 
every man is subject to many,) all those who 
now submit to force would seize the opportu- 
nity, and fly to you for protection : for you are 
not naturally disposed to grasp at power, or to 
usurp dominion ; but to prevent usurpation, to 
wrest their unjust acquisitions from tne hands 



of others, to curb the violence of ambition, and 
!to preserve the liiserty of mankind, is your pe- 
culiar excellence. And therefore it is with re- 
gret he sees, in that freedom you enjoy, a spy 
upon the incidents of his fortune : nor is this 
his reasoning weak or trivial. First, then, he 
is on this account to be regarded as the impla- 
cable enemy of our free and popular constitu- 
tion. In the next place, we should be fully 
persuaded that all those things which now 
employ him, all that he is now projecting, he 
is projecting against this city. There can be 
none among you weak enough to imagine, that 
the desires of Philip are centred in those paltry 
villages [2.] of Thrace ; (fbr what name else 
can we give to Drongilus, and Cabyle, and 
Mastira, and all those places now said to be 
in his possession ?) that he endures the seve- 
rity of toils and seasons, and exposes himself 
to the utmost dangers for these ; ajid has no 
designs upon the ports, and the arsenals, and 
the navies, and the silver-mines, and other re- 
venues, and the situation, and the glory of 
Athens, (which never may the conquest of this 
city give to him or any other !) but will suffer 
us to enjoy these: while, for those trifling 
hoards of grain he finds in the cells of Thrace, 
he takes up his winter-quarters in all^the hor- 
rors of a dungeon. It cannot be ! Even in his 
march thither he had these in view ; these are 
the chief objects of all his enterprises. 

Thus must we all think of him. And let 
us not oblige that man, who hath ever been 
our most faithful counsellor, to propose the 
war in form : that would be to seek a pretence 
to avoid it, not to pursue the interest of our 
country. To yourselves I appeal : if after the 
first, or the second, or the third of Philip's in- 
fractions of his treaty, (for there was a long 
succession of them,) any man had moved you 
to declare hostilities against him, and he had 
given the same assistance to the Cardians, as 
now, when no such motion came from any 
Athenian, would not that man have been torn 
to pieces 1 would you not have cried out, with 
one voice, that it was this which made him 
ally to the Cardians 7 Do not then seek for 
some person whom you may hate for Philip's 
faults, whom you may expose to the fury of 
his hirelings. When your decree for war hath 
once passed, let there be no dispute, whether 
it ought or^ought not to have been undertaken. 
Observe his manner in attacking you : imitate 
it in your opposition : supply those who are 



[l.J Pherse, the march (n Ambracia, the 
massacre of Elis.] An orator does not always 
pique himself on an exact adherence to his- 
tory; but sometimes disguises facts, or ag- 
gravates them, when it serves his purpose. 
^ne would imagine that Philip had commiited 
some terrible outrnges at Pherse ; and yet he 
only restored the liberty of that city, by escpel- 
ling its tyrants. And as to the massacre of Elis, 
it is not to be imputed immediately to Philip. 
He had, indeed, as chief of the allies in the sa- 
cred war, and head of the Amphictyons, sug- 
gested the resolution of proscribing the Pho- 



cians, and all the favourers of their impiety. 
Some of these, who had fled into Crete with 
their general Phalecns, joined with a body of 
men who had been banished from Elis, made 
an inroad into Peloponnesus, and attempted 
an attack upon their countr3men; who, with 
the assistance of the Arcadians, obliged the 
rebellious 'army to. surrender at discretion ; 
and, in obedience to the decree of the Am- 
phictyons, put it to the sword. Tourreil, 

[2.J Those paltry villages, &c.] Seethe 
notes of the oration on the state of the Cber- 
sonesus, p. 48. 
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now opposing him, with money, and whatever 
else they want : raise your supphes ; prepare 
your forces, galleys, horse, transports, and all 
other necessaries of a war. At present your 
conduct must expose you to derision. Nay, I 
call the powers to witness, that you are actmg 
as if Hhuip's wishes were to direct you. Op- 
portunities escape you ; your treasures are 
wasted ; you shift the weight of public busi- 
ness upon others ; break into passion ; crimi- 
nate each other. — t shall now show whence 
these disorders have proceeded, and point out 
the remedy. 

You have never, Athenians ! made the ne- 
cessary dispositions in your affairs, or armed 
yourselves in time, but have been ever led by 
events. Then, when it proves too late to act, 
you lay down your arms. If another incident 
alarms you, your preparations are resumed, 
and all is tumult and confusion. But this is not 
the way. It is impossible ever to secure the 
least success by occasional detachments. No ; 
you must raise a regular army, provide for its 
subsistence, appoint state treasurers, and guard 
the public money wkh the strictest attention : 
oblige those treasurers to answer for the sums 
expended, and your general for his conduct in 
the field : and let this general have no pretence 
f 1.] to sail to any other place, or engage in any 
other enterprise than those prescribed. Let 
these be your measures, these your resolu- 
tions ; and you will compel Philip to live in 
the real observance of an equitable peace, and 
TO confine himself to his own territory, or you 
will engage him upon equal terms. And per- 
haps, Athenians ! perhaps, as you now ask, 
* What is Philip doing 7 whither is he march- 
ing T so there may come a time when he will 
be solicitoustoknowwhitherour forces have di- 
rected their march, or where they are to appear. 

if it be objected, that these measures will be 
attended with great expense, and many toils 
and perplexities, I confess it. (It is necessary, 
absolutely necessary, that a war should be at- 
tended with many disagreeable circumstances.) 
But let us consider vmat consequences must 
attend the state, if we refuse to take this 
course ; and it will appear that we shall really 
be gainers by a seasonable performance of our 
duty. Suppose some god should he our surety, 
(for no mortal could be depended on in an af- 
fair of such moment,) that, although you are 
quite inactive and insensible, yet ne will not 
at iMt lead his armies hither ; still it would be 
ignominious, it would (I call every power of 
Heaven to witness !) be beneath yon, beneath 
the dignity of your state, beneath the glory of 
your ancestors, to abandon all the rest of Greece 
to slavery, for the sake of private ease. I, for 



[1.1 Have no pretence, &c.] See note on 
Phil. 1. p. 16. 

[2.J They whom (he king regards, &c.J He 
probably means the Tiiebfins, who had given 
Ochus powerful assistance in the siege of Pe- 
lusium ; and who were now much provoked 
at Philip, on account of Echinus, which he 
liad taken from them. Taurreil. 



my part, would rather die, than propoee stich 
a conduct: i^ however, there be any other 
person to recommend it to you, be it so ; make 
no opposition ; abandon all affairs : but if theie 
be no one of this opinion ; i^ on the coitfnury, 
we all foresee, that the farther this man ii suf- 
fered to extend his conquests, the more dan- 
ferous and powerful enemy we must find in 
im; why is our duty evaded? why do w» 
delay ? or when will we be disposed to exert 
ourselves, Athenians? Must some neeesi^ 
press us? What one may call the necessitr 
of freemen not only presseth us now, but hath 
long since been felts tliat of slaves, it is to be 
wished may never approach us. How do tfasir 
differ ? To freemen tne most urgent necessity 
is dishonour ; a greater cannot, 1 think, be as* 
signed: to slaves, stripes and tortilres. Fv 
be this from us ! It ought not to be mentioned ! 
And now, the neglect of those things, to 
which your lives and fortunes should be de- 
voted, it must be confessed is by no means jus- 
tifiable : far from it ! some pretence, however, 
may be alleged in its excuse. But to refiise 
even to listen to those thines which demand 
your utmost attention, which are of the great- 
est moment to be fully considered, this de- 
serves the most severe censure. And yet you 
never attend, but upon occasions like this, 
when the danger is actually present; norin time 
of disengagement, do you ever think of eon- 
suiting : but while he is preparing to distress 
you, instead of making like preparations, and 
providing for your defence, you are snnk in 
mactivity : and if any one attempts to rouse 
you, he feels your resentment. But when ad- 
vice is received that some pla^ is lost, or in- 
vested, then you attend, then you prepare. The 
proper season for attending and consulting, 
was then, when you refused : now when yo*i 
are prevailed upon to hear, you should bt act- 
ing, and applying your preparations. And by 
this supineness is your conduct distinguuhed 
from that of all other nations : they uscudly 
deliberate before events: your consiikotkKis 

follow them. There is but one course left, 

which should long since have been pursued : 
but still may be of service. — ^This I shall lay 
before you. 

There is nothing which the state is more 
concerned to procure on this occasion than 
money. And some very favourable opportu- 
nities present themselves, which, if wisely im- 
proved, may possibly supply our demands. In 
the first place, they whom the king regards 
[2. J as his faithful and strenuous adhereitta are 
the implacable enemies of Philip, and actually 
in arms against him. Then the man who was 
[3.] Philip's assistant and counsellor in all his 



[3.] Man who was, &c.] As Philip seems to 
have already projected an expedition info Asia, 
lie received with open arms ail the malcontents 
of Persia, and held secret intelligence %vtth 
the rebel satraps. Hermias, the tyrant of Ar- 
tans, a city of Mysia, was of this number^ 
and had lieuu in coiifidence with Philip. Men- 
tor, the Rhodian, general of the Persian army. 
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pntcUCM, nnt by our accusationi, 1 
mighl suppose ovir privata interna 
ut, but by the very neenl uid ci 
Ihem. Tli« "■■" •-■•- —"'- '" ■ 



id (here will be nothiug left for yoi 
to urge, but what the hing will gW 



atlend lo : thai w 

m&n who halh in^ 

will be much more formidat 
his first alUuk be lUEule on us : for tliiu, 
ehould be pennilted to gain an^ advantage 
here, he vm then march cgainei him free frcn^ 
all f apprehenaions. For all these reawtis, 
think you ihould send; amhaiaadora to trea 
with the king : and ]a.y aeide tboeeidle ^reju 
dices, which huve so often been injuriuua ti 
your inlaresla ; ' that he b e. barlarian, ou 
oommon enemy, aud the like.' For my owi 
part, when 1 find a man appcehending uauge 
from a, prince, whose residence ismSuaaani 

e, who formerly rs^estabtlslied its pow 
^-" .[2.lB,;h..« 



iding his conquBBls in the very heart of 

-eece, Ihe plunderer of the Greeki, 1 am u- 

■^ithea ; and regard that man, whoever ho 

is, OS dangerouB, who doth not sen danger in 

Philip. 

There ia anodier affair, wherein Ihe public 
hath been injured, which holh been aliacked 
iioBt uujuslly and indecently; which is ths 
lonalapt pretence of thoie who re(u»e lo pet- 
form their duty to the slale ; to which you vrill 
find the blame of every omission, which every 
man ia guilty of, conslanily transferred. 1 
cannot speak of it wilhoutgreat apprehensions. 
Yet i wdl speak : for i think I can serve my 

7, by advancing some things both in be- 
the poor [3.| a^inst Ihe rich, and of 



la OcbDE 
pjel hav 



hrougli 
rbelliouB salrapii, who liad 



or Artabuus, (m , , 

i^sd reTucct in E'hilip's court, but, hy ihe me- 
diation of Heotor, were reconciled lo the king 
of Persia. Uhaati. Ttmrreil. 
[1.] Who formerly re.e(iahh9li. 
Thai is, when Coiion, by the hisIj 
nnics Hiieinun, heal Ihe Lacedi 



[S.lAnd but now made ui, 
Ochus,in order to reduce 1 
revolle4 from him, sultciti 
the prinFipnl cities of Grei 



ArgOB and 
from Alliens and La- 



of rnendsliip. He had, wii^ou 
ed large advaulages 10 fuch people as woi; 
coDcDrwilhhim. UcmosllienoherBiiisiDuai 
an BccusBlionorihe imprudence of Athens, 
rqeclina tiieie offers. T'mnrfil. 

[3.j Some IhinKs bath in behalf of i 
poor, Six.] The theaiticai dislribulions afford- 

iween the severni orders of ihe suie. 1 
poor were eierdiuaiisfied Ihal 1 ha rich i 
i«o> abared ihe lnrge>w«. ohioh ihey co 
dared 0* their own peculinr right ; nudihei 
beheld with impalience llindisaipRlion of ihe 
public funris, which threw Ibe whole weiglii 



coUEe^iences ; an appoint- 
>ve all others, may be most 
interests, and give the great- 



t long sine 



-n. T, P= 

I, would n 



■pa, by some 

. large pecn- 
idi^ uuu. A iiD null, It luu^ oe imagined, 
rere alaimed al such proceedings : they in- 
eighed loudly agniott ihe aulhora of (ncni, 

used, ihe people were ashamed to avow their 
ilB^ltoiw of so pporlinK such flagrant injusi ice. 

ccused. Bui ns in all judicial processes il 
--- -^-■- '--ballol. th- ■'— '-' 



ml'lllif^.u.or ae™ 

■trical nppoi n tin ems 



\ in defence 



nscioutnOB of his beine incoii 
isformersenlimenls. How fa 
cusedby ihesuppoaed neeenli 



supplies 



. The 



. «r lh« state were always suRicienl to defray 

I tb« ionnetise expenses of feasts and enlerlaio- 

I bhuM. And,inihiscase,somefaclious leader, 

I wbo Via willing to gain popularity, would pro- 



people, and givinu up a favourite point, I can- 
notjirelend to determine. But it cerlamly \» 
not very honourable to Demosthenef, lo »up- 
poae,(with Ulpian,) (hat his former opposition 
vasmerely personal; and thai the death uf 
^ubulus now put an crnt 10 it. 

[4.1 The siaie could nol raiM more Ihnn 
■ne huadred and thirty talents.] We muM 
inderstaud ihia of those revenues raised out 
>f AiticB only: for the coaiributions of Iha 
illieK, according to the lanaiioii of Arisiiiles, 
imoaoled to liiur hundred and sixty talents 
muually, and Pericles raised them yet higher. 
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and yet none of those who were to command 
or to contribute to the equipment of a galley, 
ever had recourse to the pretence of poverty 
to be exempted from their duty { but vessels 
were sent out, money was supplied, and none 
of our affairs neglected. After this (thanks 
to fortune !) our revenues were considerably 
improved ; and instead of one hundred, rose 
to four hundred talents ; and this without any 
loss to the wealtliy citizens, but rather with ad- 
vantage : for they share the public affluence, 
and justly share it. Why then do we reproach 
each other 7 why have we recourse to such 

f)retence8, to be exempted from our duty ? un- 
ess we envy the poor that supply with which 
fortune hath favoured them. I do not, and I 
think no one should blame them : for in pri- 
vate &milies 1 do not find the young so devoid 
of respect to years, or indeed any one so un- 
reasonable and absurd, as to refuse to do his 
duty, unless all others do quite as much : such 
perverseness would render a man obnoxious 
to the laws against undutiful children ; for to 
nothing are we more inviolably bound, than to 
a just and cheerful discharge of that debt, in 
which both nature and the laws engage us to 
our parents. And as we, each of us, Imve our 
particular parents, so all our citizens are to be 
esteemed the common parents of the state ; and 
therefore, instead of aepriving them of what 
the state bestows, we ought, u there were not 
this provision, to find out some other means of 
supplying their necessities. If the rich pro- 
ceed upon these principles, they will act agree- 
ably, not to justice only, but to good policy, for 
to rob some men of their necessary subsistence, 
is to raise a number of enemies to the common- 
wealth. 

To men of lower fortunes I give this advice ; 
that they should remove those grievances of 
which the wealthier members complain so 
loudly and so justly, (for I now proceed in the 
manner I proposed, and shall not scruple to 
offer such truths as may be favourable to the 
rich.) Look out, not through Athens only, but 
every other state, and, in my opinion, you will 
not find a man of so cruel, so mhuman a dis- 
position, as to complain, when he sees poor 
men, men who even want the necessaries of 
life, receiving those appointments. Where then 
lies the dimculty'? whence this animosity? 
When tliey behold certain [1.] persons charg- 

in the life of Solon. A hog io the time of 
Aristophanes was worth three draclimie, as 
appears from one of his comedies, called * the 
Peace.* Olivet. 

A drachma, according to Arbuthnot, was 
equal to 7 3-4d, of our money. A hundred 
drachmae made a mina, or 31, 4s, 7d, We 
may also, from the same author, add to the 
foregoing note these particulars, in the time 
of 8olon, corn was reckoned at a drachma 
the medimnus, or is, 6d, per quarter. In the 
time of Demosthenes it was much higher, at 
five drachmee the medimnus, which makes it 
1/. 2s. 7 3-4rf. per quarter. In 3olon*s time 
the price of a sheep was 7 Z-id, A ioklier*8 



ing private fortunes with those demands which 
were usually answered by the public ; when 
they behold the proposer of this immediatelj 
rising in your esteem, and (as far as vour m- 
tection can make him) immortal ; when taey. 
find your private votes entirely different from 
your public clamours : then it is that their in- 
dignation is raised : for justice requires, Athe- 
nians ! that the advantages of society should 
be shared by all its members. The rich sbookl 
have their lives and fortunes well secured j 
that so, when any danger threatens their eoaii- 
try, their opulence may be applied to its de- 
fence. Other citizens should regard the pab- 
lic treasure as it really is, the property ot aU, 
and be content with their just portion ; but 
should esteem all private fortunes as the in- 
violable right ofthev possessors. Thus a small 
state rises to greatness, a great one preserves 
its power. 

But it may be said, that possibly these tie 
the duties of our several citizens : yet that 
they may be performed afi[reeably to tne law% 
some regulations must nrst be made. — ^Ths 
causes of our present disorders are many in 
number, and ot long continuance. Grant ma 
your attention, and 1 shall trace them to tbdr 
origin. 

You have departed, Athenians I from that 
plan of government which your ancestors kid 
down. You are persuaded by your leaden^ 
that to be the first among the Greeks, to keep 
up your forces ready to redress the injured^ 
is an unnecessary and vain expense. Tea 
are taught to think, that to lie down in indo- 
lence, to be free from public cares, to abandoo 
all your interests one by one, a prey to the vi- 
gilance and craft of otners, is to be perfectly 
secure, and surprisingly happy. By these 
means, the station which you should bays 
maintained is now seized by another, and be 
is become the successful, the mighty potentate. 
And what else could have been expected 7 for 
as the Lacedemonians were unfortunate^ the 
Thebans engaged in the Phocian war, and we 
quite insensible ; he had no competitor for a 
prize so noble, so great, so illustrious, which 
for a long time engaged the most considerahki 
states of Greece in the severest contests. 
Thus is he become formidable, strengthened 
by alliances, and attended by his armies; 
while all the Greeks are involved in so many 



daily pay was a drachma. The yearly safauy 
of a common schoolmaster at Athens was a 
roiua. In the early tiroes of the republic, ivs 
hundred drachmsB were thouffht a corapeteat 
fortune for a gentlewoman, 16/. 2s.1ltL To 
Aristides's two daughters, the Athenians safe 
three thousand drachms, 96/. ITs, 2d, The 
arts and sciences were rated very high : and 
though the price of a seat in the theatre was 
no more than two oboli, or 2 l-4d.i yet the 
performers were rewarded magiiincentijr* 
When Amoebaeus pang in the theatre (^ 
Athens, his pByper diem was a talent. 

[1.] When they behold certain, &c.] See 
note on the preceding page. 
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and 80 great difficulties, that it is hard to say 
where they may find reBOurces. fiut of all 
the dangers of the several states, none are so 
dreadful as those which threaten ours : not 
only because Philip's designs aim principally 
at us, but because we, of all others, have oeen 
most regardless of our interests. 

I^ then, from the variety [1.] of merchan- 
dizes and plenty of provisions, you flatter 
^oiurselves that the state is not in danger, you 
judffe unworthily and falsely. Hence we 
miffht determine whether our markets were 
well or ill supplied : but the strength of that 
state, which is regarded by all who aim at 
the sovereignty of Greece as the sole obsta- 
cle to their designs, the well known guardian 
of liberty, is not surely to be judged of by its 
vendibles. No : we should mquire whether 
it be secure of the affections of its allies ; whe- 
ther it be powerful in arms. These are the 
points to be considered : and in these, instead 
of being well provided, you are totally defi- 
cient. To be assured of this, you need but 
a^nd to the following consideration. At what 
time have the affairs of Greece been in the 
gpreatest confusion 7 1 believe it will not be 
affirmed, that they have ever been in greater 
than at present. For in former times Greece 
was always divided into two parties ; that of 
the Lacedemonians, and ours. All the seve- 
ral states adhered to one or the other of these. 
The King, while he had no alliances here, 
was equally suspected by all. By espousing 
the cause of the vanquished, [2.] he gained 
some credit, until he restored them to the same 
degree of power with- their adversaries ; after 
that, he became no less hated [3.] by those 
whom he had saved, than by those whom he 
had constantly opposed. But now, in the first 
place, the km? lives in amity with all the 
Ureeks, (indeed, without some immediate re- 
formation in our conduct, we must be except- 
ed.) in the next place there are iseveral cities 
which affect the characters of guardians and 



[1.] If then from the variety, &c.l See note 
on the oration on the State of the Cbersone- 
sas, p. 49. 

[2.] By espousing the cause of the van- 
quished, &C.J Laccderaon first entered into 
an alliance with Darius Notlius, by the media- 
tion of Tiraaphernes; which enabled Lysan- 
der to conquer Athens. Conon obtained from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon the succours necessary 
to revenge his country, ami to re-establish it. 
And it was with reason that the kings of Per- 
ns attended to the preservation of the due 
balance between the Grecian States, lest tlie 
prevailing power might turn ile thoughts to 
Alia, and attempt an invasion there. T'our- 
reil, 

[3.1 He became no less hated, &c.] Lace- 
demon had no sooner subjected the Athenians, 
by the help of Darius, but she ravaged the Per- 
sian provinces in Asia Minor, and joined with 
the rebellious satraps. And as soon as the 
Athenians were delivered by Artaxerxes from 
tiie Spartan yoke, they espoused tlie quarrel 

9 



protectors. They are all possessed with a 
strong passion for pre-eminence ; and some of 
them (to their shame !) desert, and envy, and 
distrust each other. In a word, the Argians, 
Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemonians, Arca- 
dians, and Athenians, have all erected them- 
selves into so many distinct sovereignties. 
But among all these parties, all these govern- 
ing states, into which Greece is broken, there 
is not one (if I may speak freely) to whose 
councils [4.J fewer Grecian affairs are sub- 
mitted, than to ours : and no wonder ; when 
neither love, nor confidence, nor fear, can in- 
duce any people to apply to you. it is not 
one single cause that hath effected this, (in 
that case, the remedy were easy ;) but many 
faults, of various natures and of long conti- 
nuance. Without entering into a particular 
detail, i shall mention one in whicn tliey all 
centre : — but I must first entreat you not to be 
offended, if i speak some bold truths without 
reserve. 

Every opportunity which might have been 
improved to your advantage hath been sold. 
The ease and supineness in which you are in- 
dulged ha^e disarmed your resentment against 
the traitors ; and thus others are suffered to 
possess your honours. — But, at present, i shall 
take notice only of what relates to Philip, if 
he be mentioned, immediately there is one 
ready to start up, and cry, * We should not 
act inconsiderately; we should not involve 
ourselves in a war.' And then he is sure not 
to forget the great happiness of living in peace, 
the misfortune of being loaded with the main- 
tenance of a large army, the evil designs of 
some persons against our treasures; with 
others of the like momentous truths. 

But these exhortations to peace should not 
be addressed to you : your conduct is but too 
pacific : let them rather be addressed to him 
who is in arms, if he can be prevailed on, 
there will be no difficulty on your part. Then 
it cannot be thought a misfortune to provide 



of Evagoras, who had revolted from Artaxcr^ 
xes,ana usurped a great part of the kingdom 
of Cyprus. Benefits could not bind these 
states. Interest alone formed their engage- 
ments, and interest dissolved them. The pic- 
ture here exhibited of the conduct of the 
Greeks toward the kings of Persia, is by no 
means flattering;, in point of morals. But it is 
not in ancient times only that we find morals 
must be silent, when politics speaks. Tourreil, 
[4.] To whose councils, &c.l The ruling 
slates of Greece accounted it their greatest 
^lory to see and hear a number of ambassadors 
in their assemblies, soliciting their protection 
and alliance. The conquests which Philip 
made in Thrace had put an end to many ap- 
plications of this sort, which had formerly been 
addressed to the Athenians. And their indo- 
lence made people decline any engagements 
with them. Foreigners were persuaded, that 
they who were insensible to tlieir own inter- 
ests, were not likely to grant the due attention 
to those of others. 
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for our security at the expense of some part of 
our possessions ; the consequences that must 
arise, if this provision be neglected, rather de- 
serve that name. And as to the plundering 
of vour treasunr, this must be prevented, by 
findii^ some efi»ctual means to_guard it : not 
by neglecting your interests. Nor can I but 
express the utmost indignation, when I find 
■ome of you complaining that your treasures 
are plunoered, though it be in your power to 
secure them, and to pimish the guilty ; and yet 
looking on with indifference, while Philip is 
plundering every part of- Greece successively : 
and this, mat he may at last destro}r you. 

And what can be the reasoiL Athenians I that 
when Philip is guilty of such nuufufest violar 
tions of justice, when he is actually seizing^ our 
cities, yet none of these men will acknowledge 
that he acts unjustly, or commits hostilities ; 
but assert, that tney who rouse you from your 
insensibility, and urge you to oppose these out- 
rages, are mvolving you in war 7 This is the 
reason : that whatever accidents may happen 
in the course of the war, (and there is a neces- 
sity, a melancholy necessity, that war should 
be attended with many accident8,)*they may 
lay the whole blame upon your beat and most 
fiuthfui counsellors. They know, that if with 
a steady and unanimous resolution you oppose 
the insolent invader, he must be conquered and 
they deprived of a master, whose pay was ever 
ready. But if the first unhappy accident calls 
you off to private trials and prosecutions, they 
need but appear as accusers, and two ^reat 
points are secured ; your fsivour, and Philip's 
gold ; while you dischai^e the vengeance due 
to their perfidy afi;ainBt your faithful speakers. 
These are their hopes ; these the grounds of 
their complaints, that certain persons are in- 
volving you in war. For my own part, this 
I know perfectly, that although it hath never 
been proposed by any Athenian to declare war, 
yet Philip hath seized many of our territories, 
and but just now sent succours to the Gardi- 
aas. But if we will persuade ourselves that 
he is not committing hostilities, he would be 
the most senseless of mortals, should he at- 
tempt to undeceive us : for when they who 
have received the injury deny it, must the of- 
fender prove his guilt 7 But when he marches 
directly hither, what shall we then say 7 He 
will still deny that he is at war with us, (as 
he did to the people of Oreum, until his forces 
were in the heisurt of their dominions ; as he did 
to those of PhersB, until he was upon the point 
of storming their walls ; as he did to the Olyn- 
thians, until he appeared in their territories at 
the head of an army.) Shall we then say, 
that they who urge us to defend our country 
are involving us in war 7 if bo, we must he 
slaves. There is no medium ! Nor is your 
danger the same with that of other states. Phi- 
lip's design is not to enslave, but to extirpate, 
Athens. He knows, that a state like yours, 
accustomed to command, will not, or, if it were 
inclined, cannot, submit to slavery ; he knows, 
that if you have an opportunity, you can give 
him more disturbance than any other people r 



and therefore if ever he conquers us, we may 
be sure of finding no degree of mercy. 

Since, then, you are engaged in defence of 
all that is dear to you, apphr to the great work 
with an attention equal to the importance of it : 
let the wretches who have openly sold them- 
selves to this man, be the objects of your ab- 
horrence ; let them meet with the utmost seve- 
rity of public justice. For you will not yoa 
cannot conquer yoiir foreign enemies^ untu you 
have punisned those Uiat lurk within your 
walls. No; they will ever prove so many ob- 
stacles to impede our progress, and to give our 
enemies the superiority. 

And what can be the reason that he treats 
you with insolence, ffor I cannot call his pre- 
sent conduct by another name ;) that he utters 
menaces against you, while he at least condt- 
scends to dissemble with other people, and to 
gain their con£dence by good offices 7 Thus, 
by heaping favours upon the Thessalian^ he 
led them insensibly into their present slavery. 
It is not possible to enumerate all the various 
artifices he practised against the wretdad 
Olynthians, (such, among othenL was the put- 
ting them in possession of Potidsa.) In his 
late transactions with the "Diebans, he enticed 
them to his party, by yielding Bceotia to thep, 
and by freemg them from a tedious and dis- 
tressing; war. And thus, after receiving their 
severed insidious &vours, some of these people 
have suffered calamities but too well known 
to all ; others must submit to whatever may 
befall them. What you yourselves have for- 
merly lost, I shall not mention ; but in the very 
treaty of peace, in how many instances have 
we been deceived 7 how have we been despoil- 
ed? Did we not give up Phocis and the 
Straits 7 Did we not lose our Thracian do- 
minions, Doriscum, Serrium^ and even our 
ally Gersobleptes 7 Is he not in possession of 
Gardia 7 and doth he not now avow his usurp- 
ation 7 Whence is it, then, that his behaviour 
toward you is so different from that toward 
others 7 Because, of all the Grecian stales, 
ours is the only one in which harangues in 
favour of enemies are pronounced with impu- 
nity ; and the venal wretch may utter bis fiuse- 
hoods with security, even while you are losing 
your dominions. It was not safe to speak for 
Philip at Olynthus, until the people had been 
gained by Potideea. In Thessaly, it was not 
safe to speak for Philip, until that people had 
been gained by the expulsion of their tyrants, 
and by beine reinstated in the council of Am- 
phictyons. ISor could it have been safely at- 
tempted at Thebes, until he had given tnem 
up Bceotia, and exterminated the Phocians. 
But at Athens, without the least daneer, may 
Philip be defended, although he hath aeprivM 
us of Amphipolis and the territory of Gardia; 
although he threatens our city by his for- 
tifications in Eubcea; although lie is now 
marching to Byzantium. Hence some of his 
advocates have risen from penury to af&uence. 
from obscurity and contempt to honour ana 
eminence ; while, on the other hand, you 
have sunk from glory to disgrace, from wealth 
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to poverty; for the riches of a state I take to 
be the number, fidelity, and affectbn of its 
allies ; in all which you are notoriously defi- 
cient. And by your total insensibility, while 
your affairs are thus felling into ruin, he is 
become successful, great, and formidable to 
all the Greeks, to all the barbarians ; and you, 
deserted and inconsiderable; sumptuous in- 
deed in your markets, but in every thing re- 
lating to military power, ridiculous. 

T&re are some orators, I find, who view 
your interests and their own in a quite differ- 
ent light. To you they urge the necessity of 
continuing quiet, whatever injuries you are 
exposed to ; they themselves find this impos- 
sible, though no one offers them the least 
injury. To you I speak, Aristodemus ! [1.] 



have an illustrious Treputation, derived from 
your family, which it would be shameful not 
to support ; while on the contrary, nothing 
has been transmitted from our fathers, but 
obscurity and meanness.' This is equally 
fi&lse. Your froher was like you, and there- 
fore base and infrunous. To the honour of 
our ancestors, let all Greece bear witness; 
twice rescued, [2.] by their valour, from the 
greatest dangers. 

There are persons, then, who do not act 
with the same firmness and integrity, in the 
conduct of their own afiairs and those of the 
state. Is not this the case, when some of 
them, after escaping from prison, have raised 
themselves so high, as to forget their former 
condition; and yet have reluced a state. 



ask you this Question : *How is it, that you, 
who are sensible (for it is a well-known truth) 
that the life of private men is serene and 
easy, and free from danger ; that of states- 
men, invidious and insecure, subject to daily 
contests and disquiets ; should yet prefer the 



Suppose a person snould, without seventy, whose pre-eminence in Greece was but now 



life encompassed with dangers, to that of you, and that you. have been unanimous in 



jteace and ciisengagementT What could you 
■ay 1 Suppose wef admit the truth of the very 
best answer you could make, *that you were 
prompted by a desire of honour and renown :' 
IB it possibte, that you, who engaged in such 
painful undertakings, who despised all toils 
and dangers, for the sake of these, should ad- 
vise the steoe to give them up for ease and 
indul^nce 7 You cannot surely say, that it 
was mcumbent upon you to maintain a degree 
of eminence in the city ; and that the city 
was not concerned to maintain her eminence 
in Greece ! Mor do 1 see how the public safety 
requires that we should confine ourselves to 
our own concerns, and yet, that an officious 
intrusion into those of others should be neces- 
sary for your safety. On the contrary, you 
are involving yourself in the greatest dangers, 
by beincf unnecessarily assiduous; and the 
city by being quite inactive. * But then you 

p.] To you I speak, Aristodemos !J He was 
by professioD a plaver ; and was one of the ten 
amoassadors wnich the Athenians had sent to 
the court of M acedoo, to treat about the peace. 
At his return Demosthenes proposed a oecree 
Ibr crowning this very man for bis good ser- 
vices, whom he here mvei|h8 against with so 
■uich bitterness. 



universally acknowledged, to the lowest de- 
gree of infamy and meanness ?-p-I could say 
more on these and other points, but I forbear: 
for it is not want of ^ood counsel that now 
distresses, or ever ham distressed you. But 
when your true interests have been loid before 



your approbation, you can, with equal pa- 
tience, attend to those who endeavour to discre- 
dit, to overthrow all that hath been advanced. 
Not that you are ignorant of their characters, 
Xfor you can, at first |?lance^ distinguish the 
hirelmg and agent of Philip from the true 
patriot;) but that, by impeaching your fafth- 
nil friends, and by turning the whole affair 
into ridicule and invective, you may £bad a 
pretence for a general neglect of your duty. 

You have now heard truths of the higbsst 
moment, umd with all freedom, simplicity, 
and zeaJ. You have heard a speech not filled 
with flattery, danger, and deceit; calculated 
to bring gold to the speaker, and to reduce the 
state into the power oi^its enemies. It remains, 
therefore, that the whole tenor of your con- 
duct be reformed I if not, that utter desolation, 
which will be found in your affairs^ must be 
imputed wholly to yourselves. 



12.] Twice rescued, &^.] First, at Marathon, 
and afterward at Salamis. Isocrates mentions 
a third time, when they delivered Greece from 
the Spartan yoke. Demosthenes (frequently 
speaks of this in the highest terms, but) here 
rather chooses to lessen the glory of his country 
than to recall an event which reflected on the 
Lacedemonians, now in alliance with Athens. 
\T(mmU> 
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THE TWELFTH ORATION AGAINST PHILIP 



Commonly called the Oration on the Letter. 



PB0270XmCCD m THX ABCHONSHIP OF THIOPHRASTUSj THE 7BAB APTEB TBS 

FOBBGOXNG OBATION. 



To WHICH IS PBBFIXBD PhILXP*8 LeTTEB TO THE ATHENIANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The former oration inspired the Athenians 
with the resolution to send succours to all the 
cities that were threatened by Philip's axms ; 
and their first step was to desp^atch to the 
Hellespont a convoy with provisions ; which 
weiffh&d anchor in view of Selvmbria, a city 
of the Propontis, then besieged by the Mace' 
donians, and was there seized by Amyntas, 
Philip's admiral The slups were demanded 
by the AthenianB^ and returned by Philip, 
but with declarations sufficiently alarming. 

The obstinate valour of the Perinthians nad 
forced Philip to turn the siege into a blockade. 



He marched off with a considerable body of tions of joy ; and his whole conduct exnrest- 

L?_ ^_ _^^ 1_ _;^1 _1 J..^_.J_ ^Jt .V^ ..A A. ?_J J J> ^» * •■■». 



his army, to attack other places ; and made 
an incursion into the territories of Byzantium. 
The Byzantines shut themselves up within their 
city, and despatched one of their citizens to 
Athens, to desire the assistance of that state ; 
who, with some difficulty prevailed to have 
a fleet of forty ships sent out, under the com 
mand of Chares. 

As this general had not the same reputation 
in other places as at Athens, the cities by 
which he was to pass refused to receive him : 
80 that he was ooliged to wander for some 
time along the coast^ extorting contributions 
from the Athenian allies; despised by the 
enemy, and suspected by the whole world. 
He appeared at last before Bvzantium ; where 
he met with the same mortifying treatment as 
in other places, and was refused admission : 
and shortlv after was defeated by Amyntas 
in a naval en^gement, in which a consi- 
derable part othis fleet was either sunk or 
taken. 

Philip had for some time perceived, that, 
sooner or later, he must inevitably come to 
a rupture with the Athenians. His partisans 
were no longer able to lull them into security. 
Their oppositions to his designs, however im- 
perfect and ineffectual, were yet sufficient to 
alarm him. He therefore determined to en- 
deavour to abate that spirit which now began 
to break through their inveterate indolence ; 
and for this purpose sent them a letter, in 
which, with the utmost art, he laid open the 
causes of complaint he had against them, and 
threatened ^m^with reprisals. This letter 



was not received at Athens till after the newi 
of Chares's defeat. 

Philip had now laid siege to Byzantium; 
and exerted all his efforts to make himself 
master of that city. On the other hand the 
Athenians were disheartened by the ill success 
of their commander, and began to repent of 
havinff sent any succours ; when Fnocioo, 
who always assumed the liberty of speaking 
his sentiments freely, assured them that, m 
once, thev themselves had not been in mult; 
but that their general only was to blame. Ha 
was immediately desired to take on himself 
the charge of relieving Byzantium ; and set 
sail with a numerous body of forces. He 
was received with the gi^eitest demonstra- 



ed the utmost wisdom and moderation. Nor 
was his valour less conspicuous : he Bustain- 
ed many assaults with an intrepidity worthy 
of the CEurly ases of the commonwealth ; ua 
at last obliged Philip to raise the siege. 

Phocion then departed amidst t& seoend 
acclamations of the people whom oe had 
saved. He proceeded to the relief of the 
colonies of the Chersonesus, who were ever 
exposed to the attacks of the Caidians. In 
his way he took some vessels laden with 
arms and provisions for the enemy: and 
obliged the Macedonians, who had attempted 
Sestos, to abandon their enterprise, and shut 
themselves up in Cardia. . 

And thus, after various expeditions highly 
honourable to himself and to his eountry, 
Phocion returned home, where he found the 
Athenians engaged in a debate on Philip*B 
letter; on which eccasion Demosthenes pro- 
aounced his last oration against Phflip. To 
have answered the letter particularly, would 
have been very difficult : for thougb Athens 
had the better cause, yet many irregulariUes 
had really been committed; whidh Philip 
knew how to display in their full force. The 
orator therefore makes use of his art to extri- 
cate himself from the difficulty ; avoids all 
former discussions of fisLcts ; and applies him- 
self at once to raise the lively passions : af- 
fects to consider this letter as an open declara- 
tion of war ; inflames the imaginations of his 
hearers with the idea ; and speaks only of the 
means to support their arms against so power- 
ful an enemy. 
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PHILIPS LETTER [1.] TO THE 
ATHENIANS. 

Ilieophrastusy Archoru—A. R. Philip, 21— 
Olympiad, 110. An, 1. 

Philip, to the Senate and People of Athens, 
greeting : 

As the embassies I have frequently sent, to 
enforce those oaths and declarations by which 
we stand engaged, have produced no altera- 
tion in your conduct, I thought it necessary 
thus to kiy before you the several particulars 
in which I think myself aggrieved. Be not 
surprised at the length of this letter ; for as I 
have many causes of complaint, it is necessary 
to explain Uiem all distinctly. 

First then, when Nicias tne herald [2. J was 
forcibly te^en out of my own territory ; in- 
stead of punishing the author of this outrage, 
as justice required, you added to his wrongs, 
by Keeping him ten months in prison : and 
tne letters intrusted to him, by us, [3.] you 
read publicly in your assembly. Again; 
when the ports of Thassus were open [4.] to 



I I.J This letter is a masterpiece in the ori- 
ginal. It has a majestic and a persuasive vi- 
vacity; a force anu justness of reason log sus- 
tained through the whole : a clear exposition 
of fiicis, and each folio wea by its natural con- 
•eqiieoce) a delicate irony: m short a noble 
and concise style, made for kings who speak 
well, or have taste and discernment at leastlo 
make choice of those who can make them 
speak well. If Philip was himself the author 
of this letter, as it is but just to believe, since 
we have no proof to the contrary, we majr rea- 
sonably pronounce of him, as was said of 
Caesar, * that he wrote with that spirit with 
which he fought. Ek>dem animo dixit, auo 
bellavit. Quint. Inst. 1. 10. c. 17.* Tourreil, 

[2.J When Nicias the herald, &c.] Proba- 
bly he had been seized upon his journey from 
Thrace to Macedon, by Diopithcs, at the time 
of his invading^ Philip's Thracian dominions, 
as mentioned in the preface to the oration on 
the State of the Chersonesus. Totirreil, 

1 3.] And the letters intrusted to him, by us, 
&C.1 The Athenians hoped, by opening this 
packet, to get some light into Philip*s secret 
schemes and practices against them. There 
were found in it some letters directed to Ulym- 
pias, Philip*s queen, which they treated with 
a most scrupulous respect, and took caro she 
should receive them in the same condition in 
which they had been intercepted. Tourreil, 

[4.] When the ports of Thassus were open, 
4cc.] The Athenians had engaged, by an ar- 
ticle of their treaty, that the Thassians, who 
"were their subjects, should not receive any 
«hips that committcdniracies on the subiects 
«r allies of Philip. Tbisarticle had not been 
strictly observed; perhaps on account of Phi- 
lip's own infidelity. TourreiL 

[5.] Crobyle ai^ I'iristasis.] The first of 
these places is qum anknown. Tiristasis is 
placedf by Pliny m the Thracian Chersonesus. 

[6.] As to seize Amphilochuf .] It is impos- 



the Byzantine galleys, nay, to any pirates 
that pleaded, you looked on with indifference ; 
although our treaties expressly say, that such 
proceedings shaU be considered as an actual 
declaration of war. About the same time it 
was that Diopithes made a descent upon my 
dominions, carried off in chains the inhabitants 
of Crobyle and Tiristasis, [6.] ravaged all Uie 
adjacent parts of Thrace, and at length pro* 
ceeded to such a pitch of lawless violence, as 
to seize Amphilochus, [6.] who went, in quaU- 
ty of an ambassador, to treat about the ransom 
of prisoners: whom, after he had reduced 
him to the greatest difficulties, be compelled 
to purchase his freedom at the rate oi nine 
talents. And this he did with the approbation 
of his state. Yet the violation of the sacred 
character of heralds and ambassadors is ac- 
counted, by all people, the height of impiety : 
nor have any expressed a deeper sense of 
this, than you yourselves : for when the Me- 
gareans had put Anthemocritus to death, [7.] 
the people proceeded so far as to exclude them 
from the mysteries ; and erected [8.] a statue 
before the gates, as a monument of their 



sibie to save the honour of Diopithes, but by 
denying the fact ; at least in the manner that 
Pbilip represents it. TourreiL 

[7.] For when the Megareans had put An- 
themocritus to death, &c7) Philip, here, beats 
the Athenians with their own weapons, and 
cites, very much to the purpose, the example 
of a memorable vengeance, which they had 
taken about an age before, upon the Mega- 
reans. They had accused this people of fa« 
vouring a revolt of their slaves, and of profa- 
ning a tract of consecrated land ; and upon this 
account excluded them from all advantages of 
commerce in the ports and markets of Atnens. 
Thucydides stops here; but Pnusanias adds, 
that Anthemocritus went from Athens in qua- 
lity of a herald, to summon the Megareans to 
desist from their sacrilege, and that for an- 
swer they put him to death. The interest of 
the gods served the Athenians, for a pretence; 
but the famous Aspasia, whom Pericles was 
so violently in love witii, was the true cause 
of their rupture whh Megara. Some young 
Athenians, heated by wine, had taken away 
from Megara a remarkable courtezan, called 
Simsetha; and the Megareans, by way of re- 
prisal, seized two Athenian ladies of the same 
character, that were in Aspasia's train. Peri- 
cles espoused his favourite's quarrel; and, with 
the power which he then possessed, easily per- 
suaded the people to whatever he pleased. 
They thundered out a decree against the Me- 
gareans, forbidding all commerce with them 
upon pain of death : they drew up a new from 
of an oath, by which every general obliged 
himself to invade the territories of Megara 
twice every year. This decree kindled the 
first spark of contention, which at length 
fiamea out in the Peloponnesian war. It was 
the work of three courtezans. The most illus- 
trious events have sometimes as shameful an 
origin. Tourreil. 

[4.] To exclude them from the mysteries ; 
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crime. And is not this shocking ; to be avow- 
edly guilty of the very same crimes, for 
which your resentment fell so severely upon 
others, when you yourselves were aggrieved? 
in the next place, Callias, your general, 
hath made himself master of all the towns 
upon the bay of Pagasse; though compre- 
hended in the treaty msule with you, and 
united in alliance to me. Not a vessel could 
steer its course towajrd Macedon, but the 
passengers were all treated by him as ene- 
mies, and sold : and this his conduct hath 
been applauded by the resolutions of your 
council. So that 1 do not see how you can 
proceed farther, if you actually declare war 
against me. For when we were at open 
hostilities, you did but send out your corsairs, 
make prize of those who were sailings to my 
kingdom, assist my enemies, and infest mv 
terntories. Yet now, when we are professed- 
ly at peace, so far have your injustice and 
rancour hurried you. that you have sent 
ambassadors to the Persian [1.] to persuade 
him to attack me ; which must appear highly 
surprising ; for before that prince had sub- 
dued Egypt and Phcenicia, it was resolved, 
[2.] that, if he attempted any new enterprises, 
you would invite me, as well as all the other 
Greeks, to an association against him. But 

and erected, &c.1 All the Greeks had, ordi- 
narily, alright lobe initiated into what were 
called the lesser mysteries which the Athe- 
nians celebrated at Eleusis, in honour of Ceres 
and Proserpine. But upon the death of An- 
themocritus, the Megareans were excluded; 
and a statue or tomb erected in honour of 
this herald, on the road leading from Athens 
to Eleusis, near the gate called Dipylon. Ac- 
cording to Aristophanes, (in Achnrn. Act 2. 
Sc. 5.) the Megareans denied this murder, and 
threw the whole blame of it upon Aspasia and 
Pericles. Toitrreil. 

[1.] You have sent ambassadors to the Per- 
sian, &«.] Diodorus informs us, that about this 
time the satraps of the lesser Asia had obliged 
Philip to raise tlie siege of Perinthus. The 
historian does not say that the Athenians in- 
vited them; but Philip complains of it here; 
and Pausanias observes, that in this expedition 
the Persian forces were commanded by Apol- 
lodorus, an Athenian general. We may ob- 
serve, with what disrespect Philip (whose an- 
cestorii, in their greatest prosperity, never 
aspired higher than to the alliance of some 
satrap) here speaks of the Great King — * The 
Persian !* Tottrreil, 

[2.1 Before that prince had subdued Egypt 
and Phoenicia, it was resolved, &c.1 Artax- 
erxesOchus, who governed Persia at that time, 
before his reduction of these revolted provin- 
ces, had marched into the lesser Asia, against 
Artadazus, a rebellious satrap. The approach 
of the Persians alarmed tne Greeks : and 
Athens conceived a design of attacking them 
in their own country. This gave occasion to 
the oration of Demosthenes, entitled, n»pl rdv 
"Evufioptoiv. Philip pretends that they had re- 
solve to admit liim mto the confederacy which 



now, with such malice am I pursued, that 
you are, on the contrary, confederating with 
riim against me. In former times, I am told, 
your ancestors objected it as an heinous crime 
to the family [3.] of Pisistratus, that they 
had led the Persian against the Greeks : and 
yet you are not ashamed to commit the very 
same action, for which you were continually 
inveighing against those tyrants. 

But your mjustice hath not stopped hen. 
Your decrees command me to permit Teres 
and Gersobleptes to reign r4.] unmolested in 
Thrace, as being citizens ot Athens — ^I do not 
know that they were included in our treaty, 
that their names are to be found in the recoras 
of our engagements, or that they are Athe- 
nians. But this I know, that Teres served in 
my army against you ; and that when Ger- 
sobleptes proposed to my ambassadors to 
take the necessary oaths, in order to be par- 
ticularly included in the treaty, your generals 
prevented him, by declaring him an enemy to 
the Athenians. And how is this equitable or 
just? when it serves your purposes, to pro- 
claim him the enemy of your state ; when I 
am to be calumniated, to give him the title of 
your citizen ; when Sitalces was slain, [5.] to 
whom you granted the privileges of your city, 
instantly to enter into an alliance with his 

was then formins in favour of the Greeks, 
with whom he affects to rank, and by his ex« 
pressions removeslevery idea of foreigner and 
barbarian, which are the representations that 
the orator frequendy makesof him. TVmrreiZ. 

[3.] Your ancestors objected it as an heinous 
crime to the family, &c.J The comparison 
which Philip makes here, between tne sons 
of Pisi&tratus and the orators who advised an 
alliance with Persia, is founded upon a historjr 
too well knowi# to be enlarged u|30d. It is 
undoubtedly by no means just : for, in different 
conjunctures, the good citizen may employ the 
same forces to save his country, that the wick- 
ed one had formerly employed to destroy iu 
However, the turn he gives it was the fittest 
in the world to affect the people, who thought 
it their greatest honour to express an invete- 
rate hatred to the Persians. 

{4.] To permit Teres and Gersobleptes to 
reign, &c.J History speaks only of Gersoblep- 
tes. They had suffered him to be overthrown 
by Philip : and, when they found how nearly 
they themselves were affected by his faU, em^ 
ployed those decrees to endeavour to restore 
him. Tourreil. 

[5.] When Sitalces was slain, &c.] This 
Sitalces was the grandfather of Gersobleptes. 
In the beginning of the Peloponaesian war, he 
rendered the Athenians such impoiiant ser- 
vices, that they, by way of acknowledgment, 
admitted his son Sadocus into the number of 
their citizens. In the eighth year of this war, 
Sitalces was killed in a battle against the Tri- 
balli. His nephew Seuthes seized the king- 
dom, in prejunice of his children, and hence 
became suspected of bai4|| the cause of hie 
death. Philip argues, from this suspicion, as 
if it were an undoubted truth. TowrrHl, 
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murderer ; yet to engage in a war with me on 
account of Cersobleptes 7 and this, when you 
are sensible that not one of these your adopted 
citizens have ever showed the least regard to 
your laws or determinations. — But to bring 
this affair to a short issue. You granted the 
rights of your community [1.] to Evagoras of 
Cyprus, [2.] to Dionysius the Syracusan, and 
to their descendants. Prevail therefore upon 
the men who have dispossessed each of these, 
^ to restore them to their dominions, and you 
v shall recover from me all those territories of 
Thrace [3.1 which Teres and Cersobleptes 
commaj^aed. But if you have nothing to 
urge gainst those who expelled them, and 
^et are incessantly tormenting me, am not I 
justly warranted to oppose you? — I might 
urge many other arguments upon this head, 
but I choose to pass them over. 

The Cardians, [4. J 1 freely declare, I am 
determined to support, as my engagements to 
them lure prior to our treaty ; and as you re- 
fused to submit your d^erences with them 
to an arbitration, though frequentl])[ urged by 
me : nor have they been wanting in the like 
solicitations. Should not i, therefore, be the 
basest of mankind, to abandon my allies, and 
to show greater regard for you, ray inveterate 
opposers, than for my constant and assured 
aanerents7 

Formerly, ^for [ cannot pass this in silence.) 
you contented yourselves with remonstrating 
upon the points above mentioned. But lately, 
upon the Dare complaint of the Peparethians, 
that they had been severely treated by me, 
you proceeded to such outrage, as to send 
orders to your general to revenue their (quar- 
rel. Yet the punishment which I inflicted 
was no way equal to the heinousness of their 
crime : as they had, in time of peace, seized 



Halonesus ; nor could be prevailed upon, by 
all my solicitations, to ^ive up either the island 
or the garrison. • The injuries 1 received from 
the Peparethians were never thought of, but 
their punishment commanded all your atten- 
tion, as it afforded a pretence for accusing me, 
of| although I did not take the island either from 
' them, or from you, but from the pirate Sostra- 
tus. If, then, you confess that you delivered 
it to Sostratus, you confess yourselves ^ilty 
of sending out pirates : tf he seized it without 
your consent, how have I injured you by ta- 
king possession of it, and by rendering it a 
Secure harbour 7 Nay, so great was my regard 
to your state, that 1 offered to bestow on you 
this island : but this was not agreeable to 
your orators : they [5.] would not nave it ac- 
cepted, but resumed. So that if I complied 
with their directions, I proclaimed myself a 
usurper : if 1 still kept possession of the place, 
I became suspected to the people. 1 saw 
through these artifices, and therefore proposed 
to bring our differences to a judicial determi-^ 
nation : and if sentence was ffiven for me, to 
present you with the place : if in your fiivour, 
to restore it to the people. This 1 frequently 
desired : jou would not have it : the Pepare- 
thians seized the island. What then was I to 
dol Should I not punish the violators of 
oaths 7 Was I tamely to bear such an auda- 
cious insult? If the island was the property 
of the Peparethians, what risht have the 
Athenians to demand it 7 If it be yours, why 
do you not resent their usurpation? 

So far, in short, have our animosities been 
carried, that, when 1 had occasion to despatch 
some vessels to the Hellespont, I was obliged 
to send a body of forces through the Cherso- 
nesus, to defend them against your colonies, 
who are authorized to attack me by a decree 



[l.J Yon granted the rights ofyour community, 
&C.J What idea must we form of the splendour 
of that city, where even kinirs solicited for the 
rank of private citizens ! The other states of 
Greece affected tlie same kind of grandeur. 
At a time when ambassadors from Corinth 
were coogratulating Alexander on his victo- 
ries, they made him an offer of the freedom of 
their city, as the greatest mark ofhonour possi- 
ble. Alexander, now in the full splendour 
of his fortune, disdained to return them any 
answer but a contemptuous smile. This stung 
the ambassadors to the quick, and one of them 
was bold enouorh to say, *Know, Sir, that 
the great Hercules and you are the only per- 
sons whom Corinth has ever deigned to dis- 
tinguish in this manner.' 'J'his softened the 
prince: he received them with all possible 
marks of respect^ and accppted of a title which 
bad been so dignified. TourreU. 

[2.] To Evagoras of Cyprus.] The Athenians 
erected a statue to Evagoras, the elder of that 
name, and declared him a citizen of Athens, 
for bavine assisted Conon in restoring \.\\'Ar 
liberty. He caused Salamis to revolt from the 
Persian, and subdueilniost part of the island 
of Cyprus; but was afierwnrd reduced, and 



fell by the hands of Nicocles. His son, Eva^ 
ras the younger, however, asserted his claim 
to the kingdom of Cyprus, and was supported 
by the Athenians agamst Protagoras, the suc- 
cessor of Nicocles. But his attempts were not 
successfu I. Protagoras supplanted him at the 
court of Persia, where be bad been in full fa- 
vour. He was cited to answer to^ some heads 
of an accusation; and, npon his justi^ing 
himself, he obtained a government in Asia, 
well worth his little kingdom. But bis bad 
conduct soon oblige<I him to abdicate, and fly 
into Cyprus ; wlisre be perished wretchedly. 
Tottrreit* 

[3.] All those territories of Thrace.] In the 
original, rit» BpdKtiv, Sarpff &c. By the iro- 
nical pomp of this expression, he sets their 
dominions (which were really inconsiderable) 
in the most contemptuous light. TourreiL 

[4.J The Cardians, &c.] See the Preface 
ti the oration on the State of the Chersont- 
sus. 

[5.] But this was not agreeable to your ora- 
tors : they, &c.] Demosthenes, in particubr, 
opposed their receiving a restitution under the 
name of a present. 
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of Polycratci, [l.J confirmed by the resolutions* 
of your council. Nay, your general has ac- 
tually invited the Byzantines to join him ; and 
has every where publicly declared, that he. 
has your instructions to commence hostilities 
at the first favourable opportunity. All this' 
could not prevail upon me to make any at-' 
tempt upon your city, or your navy, or your I 
territories, although 1 might have had sue-, 
cess in most, or even all of them. I chose 
rather to continue my solicitations to have our 
complaints submitted to proper umpires. And 
which, think ye, is the fittest decision, that ofj 
reason or of the sword 7 Who are to be judees 
in your cause, yourselves or others ? What 
can be more inconsistent, than that the peo- 
ple of Athens, who compelled the Thassians 
and Maronites [2.] to bring their pretensions 
to the city of Stryma to a judicial decision, 
should yet refuse to have their own disputes 
with me determined in the same manner 7 
particularly as you are sensible that, if the 
decree be aeainst you, still you lose nothing ; 
if in your favour, it puts you in possession of 
my conquests. 

fiut what appears to me most unaccount- 
able is this : when I sent you ambassadors, 
chosen from all the confederated powers, on 
purpose to be witness of our transactions; 
when I discovered the sincerest intentions of 
entering into reasonable and just engagements 
with you, in relation to the aHairs of Grreece; 
you even refused to hear these ambassadors 
on that head. It was then in your power to 
remove all their apprehensions, who suspected 

[1.] By a decree of Polycrates.] This orator 
bad great credit at Athens, and on many oc- 
casions favoured the designs of Philip. Possi- 
bly he acted otherwise upon this occasion, the 
better to conceal bis attachment, or that he 
might afterward sell hia integrity at a dearer 
rate. Tourreil 

[2.J Who compelled the Thassians and Ma- 
ronites, &c.) The first of these people inha- 
bited an island in the Egeaii sea : tne other, 
a maritime place in Thrace. The Thassiant^ 
had founded Stryma, according to Herodouis; 
but as it was in the neighbourhood of Maro- 
nea, probably the Maronites had, in quality of 
protectors, or benefactors, acquired some pre 
tensions to it. Tourreil, 

[3.] Peace is war, and war is peace, &c.] 
Aristotle, in his Rhetor. 1. 3, c. 10, quotes 
this (nearly) as an example of an agreeable 
antithesis: which, joinea to the force, and, 
what is more, to the order of the arguments 
contained in this letter, inclines roe to think 
that Aristotle was his secretary on this occa- 
sion. But my conjecture, whether well or ill 
founded, does not detract from Philip, in point 
of genius and spirit. The true talent of a 
king is to know how to apply the talents of 
others to the best advantage. And we do not 
want other proofs of Philip's abilities in wri- 
ting : witness his letter to Aristotle on the birti. 
of Alexander. Tourreil. 

[l.J Alexander, our ancestor, was the origi- 



any dan^r from my designs, or to have open- 
ly convicted me of consummate ba4Miiea8. 
This was the interest of the people j but the 
orators could not find their account in it ; for 
they are a set of men, to whom (if I tnay be- 
lieve those that are acquainted with your 
polity) peace is war, and war is peace ) [3.J 
as they are always sure to make a proi)erty 
of the generals, either by aiding their deaigni^ 
or by malicious prosecutions. Then uey , 
need but throw out some scandalous invee- jM 
lives against persons of worth and eminence, - ^ 
citizens or foreigners, and they at once acquire 
the character ofpatriots, among the nk^ny. I 
could have easily silenced their cl^oun 
against me, by a little gold ; and even have 
converted them into praises: but 1 shcnld 
blush to purchase your friendship from such 
wretches. To such insolence have they pro- 
ceeded upon other occasions, that the^ even 
dared to dispute my title to Amphipolis; 
which is founded, I presume, upon reMom 
beyond their power to invalidate : for if it is 
to belong to those who first conquered it, what 
can be juster than our claim 1 Alexander our 
ancestor, was the original sovereign : £4.1 as 
appears from tlie golden statue [B.\ wnieh 
he erected at Delphos, fi-om the first truits of 
the Persian spoils taken there. But if this 
admits of contest, and it is to continue the pro- 
perty of those who were last in possessicoi, it 
IS mine by this title too, (for I took it from the 
Lacedemonian inhabitants, who had disposses- 
sed you :) [3.] and all cities are held either by 
hereditary right or by the right of conquest. 

nal sovereign^ Philip asserts boldly, without 
giving hiraselirauch trouble even to preserve 
probability: for in tlie time of Alexander, 
the contemporary of Xerxes, there was no 
city, no fortified post, in the place Amphipolis 
was aAerward raised; nor was it tu^iiir^ 
years after the defeat of the Persians that Ag* 
non founded it. Tourreil, 

[5.] As appears from the golden statue, &c.] 
Herodotus speaks of this statue, and places it 
near the colossal statue which the Greeks rai- 
sed, according to custom, out of the Persiaii 
spoils. The proximity of these statues serves 
Philip as a foundation for giving his ances- 
tors an honour which really belonged to the 
Greeks. Solinus mentions, that Alexander, a 
very rich prince, made an ofiering of a golden 
statue of Apollo in the temple of Delphos, 
and another of Jupiter in the temple of KKs; 
but not that the Persian spoils were auy part 
of these offerings. — ^This Alexander, sumamed 
$(XeXXi7v, * friend of Greeks,* had the reputation 
of an able politician, but not of a good soldiert 
or great commander. He served the Persians 
a long time, rather by force than inclinatioo; 
and) before the battle of Salamis, declared, of 
a sudden, for the Greeks. Tourreil, 

[6. J 1 took it from the Lacedemonian inha* 
bitants, who had di8posse«8ed you, StcA 
Brasidas, the Lacedemonian general, tooK 
Amphipolis from the republic of Athens: 
and by the assistance of Sparta, it oftervvard 
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And yet you, who neither were the original 
posBesBorSj nor are now in poBsession, presume 
to lay claun to this city, under pretence of 
having held it for some short time ; and this, 
when you have yourselves given the strongest 
testimony in my favour : for I frequently wrote 
to you upon this head ; and you as often ac- 
knowledged me the rightful sovereign : and by 
the articles of our late treaty, the possession of 
Amphipolis, and your alliance, were both se- 
cured to me. What title therefore cui be better 
established 7 It descended to us from our an- 
cestors ; it is ours by conquest ; and, lastly, 
you yourselves have acknowledged the justice 
of our pretensions ; you who are wont to as- 
sert your claim, even when it is not supported 
by right. 

I have now laid before ycni the grounds of 
my complaints. Since you have been the first 
amressors ; since my gendeness and fear of 
OTOnding have only served to increase your 
injustice, and to anunate you in your attempts 
to distress me : I must now take up arms ; 
and 1 call the eods to witness to the justice of 
my cause, ana the necessity of procuring for 
myself that redress which you deny me. 



THE ORATION ON THE LETTER. [1.] 

Theophrastus, Archon,^A. R. Philijh 21. 
— Olympiad. 110. An. 1. 

Now, Athenians ! it is fiilly evident to you 
all, that Philip made no real peace with us, 
but only deferred hostilitiesk When he siur- 
rendered Halus to the Pharsalians, [2.] when 

maintained its independence, until it fell into 
the power of Philip. Tourreil. 

[l.J It most be confessed, that this oration 
consists almost wholly of repetitions. This 
great man seems lo have thought himselfsupe- 
rior to all vain criticism ; and, only concerned 
for the safety of Athens, was in no pain about 
liis private glory. He speaks as an orator 
vrbose end is to persuade and convince ; not 
as a declaimer, who seeks only to give plea- 
sure and excite admiration. He therefore 
reauines those topics he had already made u<>e 
of, and ^ives them new force, by the close 
and lively manner in which be delivera them. 

[2.] When he purrendered Halus to the 
PharsaliaHs, &c.] Halus was a town of Thes- 
sftiy, upon the river Ainphrysus. Parmenio 
besieged and took it; nRer which Philip put 
the people of Pharsalia in possession of it. 
Tawreii. 

p.JW hen he overinrned all Thracr, dtc.J 
This is the language of an orator, who, lo 
represent Philip's outmires with the greater 
aKgravaiion, taken tlie liberty of speaking of 
a part of that country as of the whole. Phi- 
lip had indeed made himiieir maoter of ihr* 
territories of Teret* and Cersoblepien, both 
kiriga in Thrnce, and allies of the Atheniann. 
But Pausanias observes, that, before the Ko- 

10 



he completed the ruin of Phocis, when he 
overturned all Thrace, [3.] then did he really 
attack the state under the concealment of false 
allegations and unjust pretensions ; but now 
he hath made a formal declaration of war, by 
this his letter. That we are not to look with 
horror upon his power; that, on the other hand, 
we are not to be remiss in our opposition, but 
to engage our persons, our treasures, and our 
navies ; in one word, our whole strength, free- 
ly, in the common cause ; these are the points 
I would establish. 

First then, Athenians 1 the gods we may 
justly regard as our strongest allies and as- 
sistants ; since in this uniust violation of his 
treaty, he hath trampled upon religion, and 
despised the most solemn oaths. In the next 
place, those secret practices to which his 
greatness hath hitherto been owing, all his 
arts of deceiving, all his magnificent promises, 
axe nowouite exhausted. The Perinthians, 
and the Byzantines, and their confede^^s, 
[4.] have at length discovered, that he intends 
to treat them as he formerly treated the Olyn- 
thians* The Thessalians are no longer igno- 
rant that he affects to be the master, and not 
the leader, of his allies. The Thebans begin 
to see danger in his stationing a garrison at 
Nicsea, [5^ his assuminjB^ the rank of an Am- 
nhictyon, his bringing mto Macedon the em- 
oassies from Peloponnesus, [6.] and his pre- 
venting them in seizing the advantage of an 
alliance with the neople of that country. So 
that, of those wno have hitherto been his 
friends, some are now irreconcileably at war 
with him; others no longer serve him with 
zeal and sincerity ; and a!u have their suspi- 
cions and complaints. Add to this, (and it is 

mans, no one had ever made an entire con- 
quest of Thrace. Tourreil. 

[4.] And their confederates.] The inhabi- 
tants of Chios, Rhodes, and some other places, 
joined to defeat Philip's designs upon Perin- 
thus and B^santium. Totirreil, 

[5] At Nicsea.] This town wassituated near 
Thermopylee, and was counted among the prin- 
cipal towns of the Locrians, (Epicnemidii J the 
neighbours and allies of the Boeotians and The- 
bans. Philip made himself master of it at the 
time that he seized Thermopylee, under pre- 
tence of putting an end to the sacred war. 
Tourreil, 

[6] His bringing into Macedon the embassies 
from Peloponnesus, d&c] Probably this was 
at the time Mlien he intereeted himt>elf in the 
dippiJtes between Sparta and the Argianfl and 
Messeniant*, as mentioned in the preface to the 
Second Philippic Oration. — Straho mentions 
an application of the Argians and Meesenians 
to Philip, to regulate a coniect between them 
and Lacedenion, nbuui their boundarieti. And 
Pausanias declaims against the pride ofGallus. 
a Roman senator, who thought it derogated 
from his dignity to decide ilie differenres of 
Lncedemoii and Argos; and disdained to mr>d- 
dle whh a mcdiHtion, which Philip had former- 
ly not only accepted, but courted. Tourrtil, 

t 
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of no small moment,) that the satrape of Asia 
have juBt now forced him to raise the siege 
of Perinthus, by throwing in a body of hired 
troops : and as this must make him their ene- 
my, [1.1 and as they are immediately expos- 



general are affected to their prince. But then 
his guards and officers of his foreij^ trocqpf ; 
these, you will find, have some military repu- 
tation : yet they live in greater terrors than 
the obscure and mean. These are exposed 



ed to danger, should he become master of only to their avowed enemies ; the others have 



BjTzantium, they will not only readily unite 
their force with ours, but prevail upon the 
king of Persia to assist us with his treasure; 
who, in this particular, far exceeds all other 
potentates ; and whose influence in Greece is 
so great, that formerly when we were eneaeed 
in a war with Laceaemom, he never fiulea to 

five the superiority to [2.] that party which 
e espoused : and now, when he unites with 
us, he will with ease subdue the power of 
Philip. 

I shall not mention, as a balance to these 
so considerable advantages, that he hath 
taken the opportunity of Uie peace to make 
himself master of many of our territories, our 
portS) and other like conveniences. For it is 
observable, that where affection joins, and- one 
common interest animates the confederating 
powers, there the alliance is never to be sha- 
ken ; but where subtle fraud, and passions 
insatiable, and perfidy and violence have 
formed it, (and these are the means which he 
hath used,) the least pretence, the slightest 
accident, gives it the ratal shock, and in an 
instant it is utterly dissolved. And from re- 
peated observations I am convinced, Atheni 
ans ! that Philip not only wants the confidence 
and affection ofhis allies, but even in his own 
kingdom he is by no means happy in that well- 
estM>lished rejgularity, and those intimate at- 
tachments, which might be expected. The 
power of Macedon, indeed, as an ally,may have 
some effect ; but if left to itself, is insufficient ; 
and when compared with hi» pompous enter- 
prises, quite contemptible. And then his wars, 
his expeditions, all those exploits which have 
given nim this splendour, are the very means 
of rendering it yet weaker : for you are not to 
imagine, Athenians ! that Philip and his sub- 
jects have the same desires. He is possessed 
with the love of glory ; they wish only for 
security. The object of his passion must be 
attended with danger ; and they but ill endure 
a banishment from their children, parents, 
wives ; a life worn out with toils, ana expos 
ed to continual perils in his cause. 
Hence we may learn how his subjects in 



[1.] As this must make hira their enemy.J This 
proved au exact prediction of what buppened 
some time after, Alexander, in bis letter to 
Darius, alleges, as one of the priucipal subjects 
of their ruptu.*-e,tbe powerful succours which 
Perintbut* received from the Persian satraps. 
Arrian, 1. 1. Tourreil. 

[2.] He never failed to give the superiority 
to, &c.] History represents the king of Persia 
as the supreme arbiter of the fate of Athens 
and Lacedemon, duriug the whole time of thei^ 
quarrels. Darius Nothus joined with the Lace- 
demonians; and Lysaoder, their geoeral, de- 



more to fear from calumny and flattery, than 
in the field. The one, when engaged in battle, 
but share the common danger: the otben^ 
besides their part, and this not the least of 
that danger, have also their private apprehen- 
sions from the temper of their prince. Amoii|p 
the many, when one hath transgressed, ha 
punishment is proportioned to his crime : the 
others, when they have most eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves, are then, in open dd&- 
ance of all decency, treated with the greatest 
insolence and disdain. 

That these are incontestable truths, no rea- 
sonable man can doubt : for they who have 
lived with him assure us, that his ambition is 
so insatiable, that he will have the glory of 
every exploit ascribed wholly to hioudf ; and 
is much more incensed against sueh com- 
manders as have performed any thing woirthy 
of honour, than ag^ainst those whose miscon* 
duct hath ruined his enterprises. But if this 
be the case, how is it that they have perse- 
vered so lonep in their attachment to his 
cause 1 It is lor this reason, Athenians ! be- 
cause success throws a shade on tJl his odious 
qualities, (for nothing veils men's fiiults from 
observation^so effectually as success :) but let 
any accident happen, and they will be per- 
fectly discovered. Just as in our bodies; 
while we are in health, our inward deSscts lie 
concealed ; but when we are attacked by a 
disorder, then they are all sensible, in the ves- 
sels, in the joints, or wherever we are affect- 
ed : so in km^oms and governments of every 
kind, while their arms are victorioui^ their 
disorders escape the common obeervatkm; but 
a reverse of fortune, (and this he must expe- 
rience, as he has taken up a burden mueh 
beyond his strength,) never fiiils to lay them 
open to every eye. 

if there be a man among you, Athenians I 
who regards Philip as a powerful and formi- 
dable enemy, on account of his good fortune, 
such cautious foresight bespeaks a truly pru- 
dent mind. Fortune indeed does greatly in- 
fluence, or rather has the entire curection of 
all human affaire : but there are many 



stroyed Athens. Artnxerxcs Mnemon profect- 
ed Conon, the Athenian general; ana immo- 
diatelv Athens resumed her former splendonr. 
Lacedemon afterward joined in alliauce with 
the GreatKin^ ; and this intimidated the A the- 
nians, and obii'jed them to seek for peace. 
Artaxerxps dictated the articles of it, threat- 
ening to declare against those who should re- 
fuse to subscribe to them. Athens instantly 
obeyed. Thus it was that a foreign power 
lorded it over the Greeks, and by means of 
their divigions had the absolute command of 
their fate. TourrtU, 
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■ons to expect much more from the fortune of fathera, axui regardleis of tbe intereste of their 
Atheni, than that of Philip. We can boast of country ! 

an authority in Qreece, derived from our an- That 1 may not detain you, my sentence is 
oestors, not only before his days, but before this: that we should instantly prepare for war, 
«ny one prince of Macedon. They all were and call upon the other states of Greece to 
tributaries of Athens : Athens never paid that join in the common cause ; not by words but 



mark of subjection to any people. In the next 
pUoe, the more invidably we have adhered 
to pi^ and justice, the greater. may be our 
confidence in the frtvour of the gods. But ^ 
this be the case, how is it that, in the late war, 
^is arms had such superior fortune 1 This is 
the^ cause, (for I will speak with undaunted 
freedom:) he takes the field himself, endures 
its toils, and shares its dangers : no frivour- 
«ble incident escapes him, no season of the 
year retards him. While we {for the truth 
must not be concealed) are confined within 
our walls, in perfect inactivity, delaying, and 
▼oting, and wandering through the public 
plaees^ in search c^ news. Can any thing 
oetter deserve the name of < new,' than that 
ooe sprung from Macedon should insult 
Athens, and dare to send such letters as you 
have iust heard recited 7 That he should 
have his armies and his orators in pay 1 (Yes, 
I call Heaven to witness, there ore those 
amoi^ us, who do not blush to live for Philip, 
who nave not sense to perceive that they are 
selling all the interests of the state, all their 
own real interests, for a trifling pittance !)— 
While we never once think of preparing to 
oppose him ; are quite averse to hiring troops, 
and want resolution to take up arms ourselves. 
No wonder, therefore, that he had some ad- 
vantage over us in the late war : on the con- 
trary, it is really surprising that we, who are 
(mite regardless of all that concerns our cause, 
should ex])ect to conquer him, who leaves no 
means omitted that may assure his success. 

liCt things be duly weighed, Athenians! 
and deeply unpressed upon your minds. Con- 
sider, that it is not at jour option, whether to 
profess peace or no ; lor he nath now made a 
oeclaration of war, and hostilities are com- 
menced. Spare no expenses, public or pri- 
vate : let a general ardour appear for takmg 
arms: appomt abler commanders than you 
have hitherto chosen : for it must not be ima- 
gined, that the men who from a state of pros- 
perity have reduced us to these difficulties, 
will again extricate us, and restore us to our 
former s^endour : nor is it to be expected, that, 
if you continue thus supine, your cause will 
find other assertors. Thmk, how infamous it 
is, that you, whose ancestors were exposed to 
such incessant toils, and so great dangers, in 
the war with Lacedemon, should reiuse to 
engage with resolution in defence of that right- 
ful power which they transmitted to us ! now 
shameful, that this Macedonian should have 
a soul so daring, that, to ^arge his empire, 
his whole body is covered with wounds ; and 
that the Athenians, they whose hereditary 
character it is to yield to none, but to give law 
to all their adven^ries, are now supine and 



by actions ; for words, if not attended with 
actions, are of no force. Our professions par- 
ticularly have always had the less weight, as 
we are confessedly superior to the rest of 
Greece, in prompt address and sxcellence of 
speaking. 



CONCLUSION. 

Ha viKO thus &r traced the progress of Phi- 
lip's attempts on Greece^ it may be no impro- 
per conclusion to continue the account down 
to his final tri unph over the liberty of that 
country. 

We nave seen the Athenians, at last, exert- 
ing themselves in a matter worthy of that re- 
nowned people. And Philip, now returning 
from his Scythian expedition, in which he baia 
engaged, when foiled in his attempts on Pe- 
rinthuB and Bjrzantium, found himself consi- 
derably distressed and harassed by the hos- 
tilities of Athens. To extricate himself from 
these difficulties^ he formed a bold and subtle 
project of entermg Greece : and so laid his 
scheme, as to make the Athenians themselves 
the instruments of his designs. 

By his intrigues he procured .^chines to be 
sent as their ^puty to the council of Amphic- 
tyons. This was in reality of the highest 
consequence : for no sooner had the deputy 
taken his seat, but a question was moved,' 
Whether the Locrians of Amphissa had not 
been guilty of sacrilege, in ploughing the fields 
of Cirrha, contiguous to the temple of Del- 
phos 7 Sentiments were divided. .Sschines 
proposed a view : this was decreed : and when 
the Amphict^ons came to take it, the Locrians 
jealous of their property, and no doubt inflamed 
by those who were in the secret of the whole 
design, fell on those venerable persons, and 
obliged them to consult their safe^ by flight. 
Sucn an outrage was judged tb demand the 
severest punishment ; and it was decreed that 
all Greece should join in inflicting it. But 
when the army came to a place of rendezvous, 
their appearance gave no great prospect of 
success. His agents and partisans then arose, 
and by their artful representationB, prevailed 
upon the Amphictyons to declare Philip gene- 
ral of the Grecian forces, and to invite him to 
execute their decrees. As the event was ex- 
pected, his army was ready. He marched 
mto Greece: but instead of attacking the 
Locrians, he immediately seized Elatsea, a city 
of Phocis, of the utmost moment, as it awed 
BflBOtia, and opened him a passage into Attica. 

This step struck Greece with astonishment. 
Athens particularl}^ received the news with in- 
expressible confusion. The people ran dis- 



enervatedi |nssn8fl)le to the glory of their|mayed to an assembly, and called on their 
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usual counsellors to give their opinion in this 
critical juncture. Demosthenes arose ; and his 
eloquence was exerted to animate their droop- 
ing courage : by his advice sunbassadors were 
sent tiirough Greece, and particularly to The- 
bes, to engage the states to rise at once to op- 
pose the Macedonian torrent before it bore down 
all. Demosthenes himself headed the embusy 
to the Thebans. He found a powerful an- 
tao^onist in Python, Philippe eient: yet, in 
spite of his remonstrances, he so nred that peo- 
^e, that they at once forgot all the favours 
Philip had conferred on them, and joined 
against him with the most cprdial zeal The 
confederates met at Eleusis. The Pythian 
priestess uttered the most terrible predictions, 
and threatened them with the severest fate ; 
but Demosthenes took care to prevent the ef- 
fect of this, by treating her oracles with con- 
tempt, which, he declared, were dictated by 
Philip, and calculated to serve his interests. 

This prince now saw all his arts defeased ; 
^nd therefore resolved upon an engagement 
as his lemt resource. He advanced to uhenh 



nsea, in the neighbourhood of which city the 
confederates were encamped, under the com- 
mand of Chares and Lysicles, two Athenian 
s^enerals, by no means worthv of command- 
mg so illustrious an army. The next day, by 
sunrise, both armies were in the field. Alex- 
ander, then but nineteen years old, surrounded 
by a number of experienced officers, command- 
ed the left wing <» the Macedonians. He be- 
^an the onset : and was bravely opposed by 
me Sacred Band of the Thebans. On the rigm 
Philip himself commanded^ where tho Atheni- 
ans made their attack with such vigouf as 
obliged his soldiers to give ground. The ad- 
vantage was pursued with the most imprudent 
and intemperate heat, fiut while the Atheni- 
ans were rushing on without any order, Phi- 
lip bore down upon them with bis phalanx, 
and obtained an easy, thoueh a bloody victory. 
At the same time, and with a like efiusion of 
blood, Alexander triumphed over the Thebans. 
Thus were the confederates totalhr over- 
thrown, and the liberty of Qreeoe lost uatmt. 
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THE ORATION OF DINARCHUS AGAINST DEMOSTHENES. 



PREFACE, 

Tbi public Orations of Demosthenes here 
praientea to the reader, are not indeed of the 
■ame interesting nature with those of the 
former part of this volume, but such as have 
been always deemed well worthy the regards 
of the learned. And if we may ever hope to 
gain an attention to the remains of this elo(}uent 
atatesman, we must look for it in Britain, 
where a love of liberty possesses its inhabi- 
tants, and a freedom of deoate (the natural con- 
■equence of a freedom of constitution) is held 
■acred and inviolable : wliere opposite opin- 
ions, accidenuU abuses and corruptions, vari- 
ous plans of policy, contentions for power, and 
many other causes, conspire to animate its 
counsellors, and call forth their abilities ; 
where a profusion of glittering ornament, gay 
flights of ftmcy. and figurative eloquence, dlo 

Sf no means lorn^ the character of national 
o<}uence : but simplicity and severity of rea- 
■onmg, force, and energy, eminendy distin- 
guish the spoikers of every kind, from those 
of the neighbouring nationsgiand where, above 
all, a warm benevolence oOieart, confessedly 
the glory of its citizens, may, at some times, 
engage their attention to the interests and con- 
cerns of a people, who experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of integrity and corruption, happiness 
and misfortune ; who were aisgraced or re- 
nowned, just as their cpuQoils were weak or 
well directed. 

The history of the wars^ negotiations, g^o- 
vemment. and policy, of the conquests and de- 
ibats, of the progress and declension, of all an- 
cient states, is universally allowed to be a 
study highly delight^ and interesting to the 
ingenious mind. The harangues and coun- 
BeiiB of their statesmen are no inconsiderable 
part of this history. Nor can it be deemed a 
useful or unaffecting occupation to inquire, 



[].] Volo hoc oratori contingat, at cum au- 
ditum sit eum esse dicturum, locus in subselliis 
occupeCar, compleatur tribunal; gratiosi scri- 
bsB Slot 10 dando et cedendo loco, corona mul- 
tiplex, judex erectus; cum sar^it is qui dicturus 
sit, stgnificetur a corona silentium^ aeinde ere- 
brtB asientationeS} multe admirationei; risus, 



what were the arguments used in a free at* 
sembly, on any occasions where the public in* 
terests were concerned ; what were the topics 
urged to awaken the indolence, or to cheek 
the violence of the people ; to elevate thtir 
hopes, or to alarm tlieir apprehensions ; to cor- 
rect their prejudices, and to reform their abu- 
ses : what schemes of policy were proposed, 
what measures suggested; what artinces were 
used, what arguments urged by contendUig 
parties, to establish their power and interest t 
what motives were proposed to engage the 
community in war, or to inspire the people 
with pacinc dispositions : to prompt them to 
form, or to dissolve alhances ; to extend their 
views to the interests and concerns of foreign- 
ers, or to confine their regards to their own 
security. These, I say, andsuch like, are by no 
means unworthy of attention : and these we 
find in a tranriation of an ancient orator, ex- 
ecuted with any tolerable care and fidelity, 
however it may be discovered^ by the learned 
reader, inferior to the illustnous original, in 
dignity of expression, and excellence of style 
and composition. 

Or if we consider the remains of an ancient 
orator in a critical view, merely as the produe- 
tions of art and genius, it can be no unworthv 
curiosity to endeavour at gaining a just, thouni 
faint idea of that excellence which, we are tolul, 
had such wonderful effects. The appearance 
of a great public speaker, and the power of his 
eloquence, are so feelingly describcKi by Cicero, 
that we may be certain the piece was copied 
for himself and from what ne accounted his 
greatest glory. [1.] *■ Qive me the orator,' saith 
he, <who can prciuuoe the following effects. 
When it is once known that he is to speak, let 
there be the utmost impatience to secure places 
in the court, which must be instantly crowded $ 
let all be hurry and eaeemess ; the clerks and 
officers must ny up and down with an obliging 

cnm velit ; cnm velit| fletus'; ut qui hsBC pro- 
cul ?ideat, etiamsi, quid agatur nesciat, placere 
tamen, et in sceoa esse Rosciqm^ inteUigat. 
Use cni cootingant, eum soito Attics dicere : 
ut de Pericle audivimus, ut de Hyperide, ot de 
iEschine ; de ipso quidem Demosthene max- 
ime. Ctc. in jBrut, 
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tolicitude^toprovideseatsandaceommodationsjin the assembly, and, by his appearance only, 
for the assembly. The auditors must press to have inspired his countrymen with some 
forward in a crowded circle. Let the judge 'confused expectation of relief. He has awar 
be roused to the utmost attention. When the 'kened them from their despair, and gradually 
speaker rises, the audience must command si- 'calmed their apprehensions ; he has dispelled 
lence, all must be hushed, till some marks of the mist of terror, and diffused brieht nopai 
approbation are extorted, and expressions of and cheerful expectations through the asaem- 
wonder break out at frequent intervals. If he bly. Confidence and resolution, maenaninuty 
would inspire them with mirth, the smile must and courage, indignation and marti&L raee, yh 



be universal ; if with sorrow, their tears must 
instantly flow. So that a person at a distance, 
though he does not know directly what piece 
» acting, must yet be witness of the powerful 
impression, and assured that some ^reat fa- 
vourite actor is on the stage. Ue that nas such 
power, we may pronounce the truly complete 
speaker. As we have heard of Pericles, as of 
Hyperides, as of .^chines ; but chiefly of De- 
XBOsthenes himself.' 

And if Demosthenes appeared with so great 
■plendour in his judicial pleadings, his speeches 
in public deliberations seem to have been at- 
tended with circumstances still more honoura* 
ble, and with proofs of his abilities still more 
forcible. He generally acted in scenes of tur- 
bulence and public confusion. The speakers 
of tlie opposite party had flrst laboured to pre- 
possess the people against the sentiments he 
was to deliver : to this their own corrupted 
inclinations conspired, and vengeance was de- 
nounced against all that should dare to control 
them, in the midst of clamour and commotion 
the orator arises : his adversaries dread him, 
and endeavour to drown his remonstrances in 
tumult. By degrees he gains a patient audi- 
ence. Opposition is checked, dismayed, and 
silenced. His countrymen hang on him as on 
some oracle, that denounces destruction on their 
vices and misconduct, and points out the only 
way to security. They feel their own weak- 
ness and unworthiness, they acknowledge the 
justice of his severity : they resign themselves 
to his direction, and rush enthusiastically for- 
ward to the dangerous field of glory which he 
points out to them. Such were generally the 
immediate impressions, though not always per- 
manent and eflectuaL 

At other times he appeared when a universal 
terror and dismay had seized the assembly ; 
when the enemy seemed to be at their gates ; 
when destruction appeared inevitable, and de- 
spair had buried the mculties of those speakers 
in a mournful silence, who in times of less dan- 

5er were ever forward to take the lead. Then 
id their country (as Demosthenes himself de- 
scribes the solemn scene) call on her sons, to 
aid and support her by their counsels in this 
affecting hour of distress. But in a case of 
extreme difliculty, who can dare to propose 
any measures whose event must be precarious, 
where ill success may be imputed to the flrst 
adviser, and be severely avenged as his crime? 
Neither the dangerous situation of affairs, nor 
the well-known injustice and capriciousness 
of his countrymen, could deter Demosthenes. 
He is known on such occasions to have ai'isen 



11.] Lord Bolingbroke, Spirit of Patriotism. 



gorous e^rts and generous contempt of dag- 
ger, have fiilly contessed the irresistible force 
and energy of the speaker. 

Such eflects were a full reward for the pa- 
tient assiduity with which Demosthenes la- 
boured to queiiify himself for a public speaker 
and leader ; not by weighing words, culUqg 
rhetorical flowers, and arranging periods ; but 
by collecting a large treasure of political know- 
ledge, with which his most early performances 
appear to be enriched ; by learning and habi- 
tuating himself to strict and solid reasonings 
by studying the human heart, and the meam 
of afiecting^ it ; by acquiring, from constant 
practice^ a promptness whiui no difficulties 
could embarrass, an acuteness which no oppo- 
sition, however subtle and unexpected, coukl 
disconcert ; and a copiousness inexhaustible : 
prepared for all emergencies ; ever flowing^ and 
ever abundantly supplied from its rich and 
bountiful source. 

< Eloquence,' saith an admired writer, [1.] 
* must flow like a stream that is fed by an ahun- 
dant spring, and not spout forth a little frothy 
stream, on some gauay day, and remain dry 
for the rest of the year.' Such was the ekP- 
quence of all those illustrious ancients that 
history hath celebrated ; and such, in every 
free state, must be the eloquence which can 
really bring advantage to the public, or honour 
to the possessor. The voice may be tuned to 
the most musical perfection : the action may 
be modelled to the utmost grace and propriety i 
expressionsmaybechosen, of energy, delicacy, 
and majesty ; the period may be taught to flow 
with all the ease and eloquence of harmonioos 
modulation : yet these are but inferior parts of 
genuine eloquence ; by no means the &rst and 
principal, much less the sole objects of regard. 
The weapon of the orator should be bright and 
glittering indeed ; but this should arise from 
the keenness of its edge : it should be managed 
with grsLce ; but with such a grace as is an 
indication of consummate skill and strensth. 

We are told of a Grecian general, who, wnen 
he travelled, and viewed the country round 
him, revolved in his mind how an anny might 
be there drawn up to the greatest advantage ; 
how he could best defend himself, if attacked 
from such a quarter ; how advance with great- 
est security ; how retreat with least danger. 
Something similar to this should be the practice 
and study of a public speaker. And thus was 
Demosthenes, for the most part, employed^ in 
his days of retirement and severe application. 
It is indeed insinuated by his enemy, [2.] that 
he was more solicitous about rounding a peiiod| 

[2.] iEschines in Ctesipb. 
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than preserving his country. But this is an 
object fitted rather to the minute regards of 
such a speaker as the noble author, quoted 
above, describeswith so just a contempt; whose 
whole abilities consist m providing a slender 
fand for some particular occasion, when per- 
haps, a weak or wicked cause is to be graced 
and ornamented ; who lays on his thin cover- 
ing, with the utmost care and most scrupulous 
nicety : which dazzles for a moment, till the 
first blast of true forcible eloauence pufiW away 
the flimsy produce of his labours, and leaves 
all beneath in its native condition of deformity 
and shame. 

But to return from this digression. Ancient 
eloquence in general, and that of Demosthenes 
in particular, we are told, had wonderful ef- 
fects. Thb impression was strong and violent ; 
the consequences, sometimes, of the utmost 
moment. But by reading the orator in a mo- 
dem language^ how fully and justly soever it 
might be possible to express tne genius and 
general spirit of the original, or by consulting 
Uie original itself, we are always affected with 
the like impressions ; or, can we always trace 
the artifice, or feell the force, which produced 
effects so magnificently described? By no 
mecmsj And this is partly to be imputed to 
the fault of the reader, partly to a difference 
of circumstances: 

He who applies himself to the study of 
Demosthenes, after a long intercourse with 
writers of a different character ; who hath 
been accustomed to pointed periods, phrases 
of affected delic€u;y, tanciful allusions, figures 
and images calculated to dazzle and delight 
the eye, rather then illuminate, and cast the 
full glory of evidence round simple truth ; he, 
I say, must throw h^jf the author in disgust, 
or labour through him in a cold and lifeless 

Eess, which must serve but to fatigue and 
point him. He whose taste is ever so 
^ r formed to relish simplicity and true 
manfy grace, must yet read the orator to great 
disadvantage, if entirely a stranger to the 
spirit of free uncontrolled debate. Xiberty (if 
we may so speak) hath its own ideas and its 
own language, whose force cannot always be 
felt, or even its meaning rightly and throughly 
conceived by strangers. 

Tourreil, the French interpreter of Demos- 
thanes, and Lucchesini, the Italian commen- 
tator, seem to have been instances of what is 
here advanced. The first appears to have 
had no just taste for the simplicit]^ of modest 
Attic elezance. He dressed out his author in 
all that nnery, to which he annexed the no- 
tions of grace and beauty : and nresented him 
to his countrymen turgid and inflated, encum- 
bered and disgraced by adventitious orna- 
ments. Tlie latter lived and wrote in a coun- 
try where the voice of liberty is but seldom 
and faintly heard; where political transac- 
tions are of a confined nature, and not gene- 
rally discussed in bold and spirited debate : 
where parties are seldom formed, public dis- 
sensions Seldom raised; no grand interests 
boldly asserttd ; no political measures free^ 



censured. And the effect seems to have beeu 
this : the commentator appears shocked at 
the free, lively, and animated exertkms of 
Demosthenes ; he endeavours to reduce him 
within more sober bounds : and is sometimes, 
perhaps misled by trying his expressions by 
the rules of cold precision. Passages might 
be produced to warrant these observations; 
but I shall content myself with just hinting 
at one, of which notice has been taken in this 
volume, [1.] and which seems to pro\e what 
may be deemed the boldest assertion, that De- 
mosthenes cannot be, always, even under- 
stood, but in a country of liberty. * I am sen- 
sible,' saith the orator, 'that the Persian is 
the common enemy of the Greeks.' To the 
Italian, this assertion was strange and unac- 
countable, at a time when the two nations 
were at peace, and when treaties actucdly 
subsisted between them. History was ran- 
sacked and tortured for some plausible pre- 
tence or grounds for this extraordinary decla- 
ration. But in Britain such pains were need- 
less : there, no idea is more familiar than 
that of a natural and hereditary enemy. 

The reader's taste, however, may be strict- 
ly just : he may be well acquainted with the 
sentiments and language oi^ liberty ; he may 
be duly instructed m the history of an ancient 
people ; he may suffer their anairs and inte- 
rests to make a lively and forcible impression 
on his mind : vet still, though well prepared 
for the perusal of an orator, he cannot aJways 
perceive his whole force and artifice; as at 
this distance of time, facts may appear trivial, 
and arguments inconclusive, which fired every 
imagination, and silenced all opposition, in the 
assembly to which they were origiiiaily ad- 
dressed. We know, in general, the genius, 
character, and temper of a people, whom the 
orator may have endeavoured to effect: we 
can, therefore, in general, conceive and must 
acknowledge his lorce and delicacy, the pro- 
priety and energy of his representations : they 
must please and surprise us, and sometimes 
affect and warm us; and such impressions 
sufficiently reward our attention. But, in par- 
ticular passages, the traces of excellence must 
be faint, or, perhaps, totally e&ced : where 
the art and torce of the speaker consist in a 
judicious attention to particular circumstances 
of times, occasions, conjunctures of i^irs, and 
dispositions of the auditors. A modem reader 
is struck with some particular argument or 
topic ; he is, perhaps, disappointed to find, that 
it is not extended and enlarged on. But it is 
possible, nay very likely, that the disposition 
of those who heard it, required but a iingle 
hint, and that a minute detail would have tired 
and offended. We read that such a particular 
stroke of eloquence had wonderful efiects ; that 
such a passage raised a general acclamatioii, 
affectecf, transported, or terrified ; we examine 
this passage by the general rales of criticism, 
and we pronounce it inadequate to the wonder- 
ful effects ascribed to it. But here we seem to 



[.1] See Oration oo the Clancs. 
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confine our regards to our own sentiments, our 
own passions, and our own situations : we ar- 
gue irom our own feelings to those of other 
persons, in circumstances totally different. Ci- 
cero, by introducing the mention of the battle 
of Pharsalia, and the danger which Ceesar 
there encountered, (in a manner artful and 
lively indeed, but such as by no means indi- 
cates a surprising or singular elevation of ge- 
nius,) is said to nave made this hero turn pale 
and tremble. And why should we doubt of 
the reality of these effects 7 We can read of 
this battle of Pharsalia without emotion ; but 
it was a more important object to a Roman ; 
still more affecting to the soldier who fought 
in that famous field : but to tlie general who 
there gained the victory, and by this victory 
rescued himself from aestruction, and obtain- 
ed the sovereignty of the world, what object 
can be conceived more capable of alarming 
his passions, and filling his mind with the 
most turbulent emotions 7 
But it may be said, that' however true the 

general positioi^ yet the instance brought to 
lustrate it, is but unhappily chosen: for 
that, in this case, Caesar's emotion was but 
pretended. [l.J He was himself an accom- 
plished orator, and knew all the winding 
of the art — he courted Cicero's friendship, 
he saw where his vanity and his weakness 
lay; with perfect address, therefore, he 
played hack the orator's art upon himself; 
nis concern was feigned.— With deference to 
the author here quoted, I must declare Unat 
I cannot think this suggestion well warrant- 
ed; no more than I can suppose that Oc- 
tavia, the sister of Aufj^ustus, meant to pay 
a compliment to the poet, and but pretended 
concern, when she appeared to faint at the 
recital of the famous passage in the sixth 
Eneid : 

* Heu miserande puer ! Si qua feta aspera 
rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus, Eris.' 

If Cnsar was too well acquainted with 
the arts of eloquence, and of consequence, 
too well armed against them, to receive any 
real impression irom the efforu of Cicero; 
this orator, who was equally well acquainted 
with those arts, the proper occasions of ex- 
erting them, and the enects to be expected 
from them, could not well be deceived by any 
unnatural semblance of emotion. I say un- 
natural semblance; because it is supposed, 
that such emotion, in such a case, is con- 
trary to reason and the nature or thines : 
and therefore Cicero, amidst all his vanity, 

1.1 See BrowiiV Essay on Ridicule. 

|3.' Cicero in Brut. 

3.J Vofl eniiii jam Albnni tumuli ntque loci, 
▼on inquam iiiiploru a* que ol>te«itor, vowfiie 
Allinnoruni obrute arse, vncn^rum popiili Ro- 
mnni tociie et stqualen, qnns ille preccps 
ttoieuiia, cwcis pro^trai<tim|ue KRiiciii>aimin lu- 
ci^, substruciionum inKiniM mnlit'Uti oppre^se* 
rat; testrw tumors, vestie religioues vigue- 



must have seen and despised the injudkioiif 
artifice. 

The truth seems to be, that, in minds the 
most enlightened, the passions frequently re- 
tain a considerable degree of strength ; uid 
when kindled by some touch of the orator's 
address, the combustion is too sudden, as 
well as too violent, to be efiectually suppress- 
ed by reason. At least the ancients seem 
persuaded of this ; for whatever may be said 
of eloquence beinff made for the multitude 
and the forum, [Z7\ yet when they addressed 
themselves, not to me populace, but to select 
and refined judges, they were by no means 
(as Quintilian expresses it) quadam do- 
qtlentiK fruealitate contenti, ac manum sem- 
per intra p^lium continentes. On the con- 
trary, some of the noblest and boldest efforts 
of art were exerted, some of the sublimest 
flights of genius indulged, on such occasions. 
To be convinced of this, we need but turn to 
any of the judicial pleadings of Cicero. Ttka 
the beautiml passa^ in an oration against 
Verres, quotea by Mr. Hume, in his elegaot 
Essay on Eloquence ; or read the following 
passage in the oration for Milo| [3.] *On 
you, ye Albanian mounts and groves, on you 
I call. Bear witness for me, ye ruined altars 
of Alba (equal in sanctity to the Roman 
shrines,) destroyed, and buried under the pro- 
fane edifices raised by his outrageous saeri- 
lese. Your influence, youc power it was 
which then prevailed. Your divinity, then, 
triumphed, and completed its veneeance on 
all his profanations. And thou, O holy Jove, 
didst tnen at length look down from thy 
moant : then didst thou execute thy iustice on 
the wretch, whose Wickedness and abandoned 
impurity had so often polluted thy lakei^ thy 
groves, thy boundaries. To thee, to thee, 
and in thy presence, did he pay the late, but 
justly merited punishment.' — That the cir- 
cumstances of the trial contributed to animate 
the orator's style, is certain, as he himself 
informs us. [4.J Yet, amidst all this enthu- 
siasm, the consummate master must have had 
a due regard to propriety. He could not have 
forgotten that he addressed himself immedi- 
ately to a few selected judges; and if such 
elevated strains of eloquence sometimes fiul- 
ed of success in select assemblies, and befora 
judges of penetration and refinement, the same 
may be observed of sober, solid, and just 
argument. Modern times are acquainted 
with refined assemblies in which anairs of 
highest moment are commonl]r discussed: 
and if the spirited and impassioned orator 



runt, vestrn vis vaiuit, qiiam ille omni sceler* 
pulluerat; tuque ex tuo edito moute Latiari, 
Haiicie Jupiter, cujus ille laruc, nrinora, (iuea* 
que 8S!pe omni nelsirio stupro, et scelere macii- 
hraf, Hliqnando ad emn punieiidum oculot 
aperui^ri ; vobis iliae, vobif, vestro in conspec- 
to 9crae sed Justse taueu, et debitie pflsus 
sulutee t>unt. 
£4.] In Bruu 
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doth not, on all oceaBions, obtain a majority 
in Buch assemblies, they do not always im- 
pute it to the superior strength of reason, 
that fortifies his hearers against the assaults 
of eloquence. 

In poetry the impression made upon the 
hearer is so far from being lessened or de- 
feated by his refinement and understanding, 
that it is really heightened and increased m 
proportion to the accuracy of his judgment 
and the delicacy of his sentiments. And sJ- 
though the man of sense, who, in this case, 
resigns himself up to the pleasing delusion, 
^ards and arms himself against all artifice^ 
m that of eloquence, it might not be HfRiiwil^ 
to show how this vigilance is sometimes de- 
feated and eluded. But the points which I 
am at present concerned to establish, are no 
more than theoB : That the wonderful effects 
ascribed to ancient eloquence are not mistaken 
or exaggerated : That its force was really ex- 
traordmary, and its impressions, in proportion, 
violent ; but that the reader who applies him- 
self to study the remains of an ancient orator, 
and of Demoitbenes in particular, may some- 
times be disappointed in his sanguine expec- 
tations of delighty if he h«th been long accus- 
tomed to compositions of less intrinsic worth, 
though of more glittering ornament ; if he is 
in general unuwd to Sve energy of a free 
debate ; if be is unacquainted with the history 
and character of Uie people to whom the 
orator addressed himself; or if he precipitate- 
ly judges of the real force and efficacy of his 
eloquence from his own sentiments and feel- 
ings, without making the necessary allow- 
ance for a difference <n time^ circumstances, 
passions, and dispositions. 

He wno will not acknowledge that some 
particular traces of that exquisite skill which 
our orator possessed, are now become faint 
and obscure^ pays him a veneration rather 
too implicit. And he who does not still per- 
ceive, and feel, his rapid harmony exactly 
adjusted to the sense ; his vehement reason- 
ing withcHit any appearance of art; his dis- 
dam| anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a 
contmued stream of argument, [1.] m&y just- 
ly suspect his #im deficiency m point of 
taste : nor is it any indication of a superior 
strength of reason, if he does not sometimes 
accompany the orator in these impetuous 
passions and exalted * sentiments which ani- 
mate his compositions. 

It is a common observation, how much an 
orator is assisted by the charms of action or 
pronunciation, which Demosthenes is saidi 
to have regarded as the chief part, or rather 
the whole, of his art; and, how much the 
loss of these must diminish his lustre. Yet 
there are oUier advantages which such a^ 
■peaJcer derives from suqfeetinf his works! 
to a private review, to a strict, mspassionate, 
and reiterated stuay. The iustness of his 
reasoning, the soundness of his policy, the 
worth wd elevation of his sentiments, (and 

[l.J See HoiBO^ Ess^y on Eloquence. 
11 . * 



these are the really valuable parts of an ora- 
tor, are thus brought to a new and severe 
trial: and i^ on such a trial, these excel- 
lencies preserve their weight and lustre, this 
is an additional proof that they are real and 
intrinsic. What Longinus observes of the 
sublime, is equally applicable to all the ex- 
cellences of an orator; that, if they are 
really genuine, we must form the hieher 
ideas of them, the more frequently and at- 
tentively they are considered ; and that the 
true and indisputable proof of a writer's value 
arises from the consenting approbation of all 
ages, professions, and inclinations. This last 
and final sanction our author's merit hath 
received from private examination, though, 
at this time, but a part of his merit can thus 
appear. And hence, again, we may form a 
judgment of the force and influence of his 
living eloquence. If he still commands our 
approbation, and even warms our hearts, how 
must the Rhodians have been affected when 
iEschines read his celebrated performance to 
that people ! And if they were strongly af- 
fected, how must the speaker himself have 
shaken and transported the souls of his 
hearers, in the Athenian assembly! 
. It may be said, that the excellence of this 
author in the ordinal, is a point too plain to 
require proof or illustration ; ttiat it is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and has been the subject 
of repeated praise ; but that this consummate 
excellence of the original necessarily inspires 
a prejudice against all attempts to copy it in 
another language; that such attempts are 
presumptuous; the learned despise them, 
others are deceived by them, and made to 
think with less honour of the great author, 
than his own genuine undisguised merit must 
ever obtain. 

I could wish that this obiection could be 
easily eluded, and that 1 could persuade my- 
self that the present work did not enforce 
and confirm it However, something I pre- 
sume to say, in apology for such attempts, 
and for ihe manner in which they are ex- 
ecuted. 

It hath been already observed, that the sen- 
timents and arguments of an ancient orator 
may be conveyed to the reader in a translation 
executed with tolerable care and fidelity. To 
this -#6 may add the manner and oraer in 
which he arranges his thoughts ; no incon- 
siderable part of nis address andvtifice. And 
surely the attention of the reader unskilled in 
ancient languages, is rather liberally reward- 
ed by these advantages ; although the learn- 
ed may despise the inglorious toil of the trans- 
lator, whose composition disgraces his noble 
original. Yet, even in thio^poiut, should our 
attempts be judged with some degree of can- 
dour and indulgence. An ancient language, 
even were it not superior to our own, must 
ever be read wiUi favourable prejudice. An- 
tiquity renders it respectable and venerable, 
Its sounds and phrases are not debased by 
Hnimon and familiar use, but preserve their 
dignity in a stately and solemn retirement. 

T 
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Longinus speaks of some vulgar phraees to 
1)c found in Demosthenes ; but all such now 
lie concealed : and, unless the image conveyed 
l)e low, nothing can appear in tlie lan^age 
humbled or debased; all flows on m one 
cc[ual course of decency, grandeur, and dig- 
nity. But this is not the case in our own 
language. Familiarity tempts us to regard 
it with less reverence. Its phrases ana ex- 
pressions arc in constant use ; and what we 
hear and pronounce every day, cannot easily 
endure a comparison with a language to 
whose very name we have been long taught 
to annex the ideas of grandeur and excel- 
lence. If in our composition we adhere scru- 
pulously to the simple and natural form, the 
poinp and di^iity of the original may seem 
to be lost and degraded. In onJer to avoid 
this extreme, we sometimes recur to a grave 
and laboured style, transpositions unnatural, 
and periods distorted ; an unpardonably awk- 
ward substitute to ease and graceful majesty. 
And scarcely can we steer our course so 
liappily, but that we must be in danger of 
touching, or appearing to touch, on one or 
other 01 these dangerous extremes. 

But our difficulties appear stronger, and our 
claim to indulgence more just, when the real 
excellence of the ancient languages is consi- 
dered. The Greek, in particular, is superior 
even to that of the Romans in point of sweet- 
ness, delicacy, and copiousness. This is the 
judgment of the great Roman critic. [1.] And 
with him an English translator still may say, 
[2.] * He that expects from us the ^ace and 
delicacy of the Attic style, must ^ive us the 
same sweetness, and an equal copiousness of 
language.' To acknowledge this inferiority 
in our own langrus^e, is not to derogate from 
its real merit. It is a weapon keen and forci- 
ble, if carefully preserved, and wielded with 
due skill. But he who should attempt to fol- 
low the great writers of antiquity m every 
maze and winding, through which their ad- 
vantages enabled them, and their circum 
stances obliged them, to direct their course ; 
he who should labour through all the straits 
of a minute and scrupulous imitation, to ex- 
press their words, and dispose of their periods, 
exactly in the same form and order, must be 
equally inattentive to the genius of the lan- 
guage from which he copies, and to that of his 
own : eaually inattentive to the excellences of 
this, and to itt compantive defects. At least 
this is a state of siunectkni to which the pre- 
sent translator thouj^ it by no means neces- 
sary to stoop, and if m this he rfiould be judged 
to have taken too great a liberty, he flies for 
shelter to the authority of Quintilian, [3.] who 
compares the copy, formed from the outward 



traces and aspect of the original, to those airy 
phantoms which were supposed by £picuruB 
to issue from all bodies, if it may be thought 
a violation of the Attic simplicity, that he hath 
sometimes ventured on an epithet, a metaphor, 
or some other figurative form of speech, to 
express what is natural and unadorned in the 
original, let it be remembered, that in this he 
confines himself within much stricter bounds 
than the same great critic prescribes to those 
who translated from the Greek into Latin, in 
such works he tells us, < Figuras— (juibus 
maxime ornatur oratio, multas ac varias ez- 
cogitondi etiam nacessitas qusedam est : quia 
jdenuMiie a Grsecis Romana dissentiunL lib. 
z. cap. 0.' And in imitations of every kind 
in a language inferior to that of the origiiia], 
in order to supply the defeety his rule is this: 
' Oratio translationum nitoie lUununanda,' lib* 
xii. cap. 10. 

To exhibit Demoath^iies such as. he wouU 
have'appcared in an^English asaemUy aimi' 
lar to tnat of Atliena^ ahoald certainly be the 
scope of his translalv. Though he may be 
unfortunate in his aim, a vdlumaiy deviatioa 
would be unpardooaUe. And an ElngUsh 
Demosthenes would vadoubtedly attend to the 
genius of his language. To'exprese his dig^ 
nity and majesty, he would not assume a con- 
strained, uncouth, and perplexed air. He 
would have confined himaelC within the modest 
bounds of Atticism, but of English Atticisou 
(if the expressk)n may be allowed.) He would 
have adopted a greater share of ornament, be- 
cause a greater share of ornament would not 
be inconsistent with neatnei8| decent elegance, 
and manly dignity. 

if it be stiU observed, that, our language 
has been corrupted, and the cause of leaming 
disgraced by translation, it might be easy to 
show in what cases this has beim, and must 
be, the consequence : and that ab attempt to 
copy the excellences of ancient writers of re- 
nown, does not necessarily fall under this cen- 
sure. Or if the meanness and insiffnificance 
of the employment should be urgec^ « trans- 
lator might ODserve, in the fulness of hia va- 
nity, that the great Roman orator bnnaelf 
thought it not beneath his 4%nity to paUish 
his translations from Plato,' Xenoj[)hoii| and 
Demosthenes. But as to the utility ot thifl 
emplovment, it need not be pointed out or de- 
fended, to the learned. As to ita dignity^ the 
translator is not at all solicitoua.to w^intAm it. 
He is ready to acknowledge, that the pittance 
of reputation to be acquu'eKi in thia way 'm 
but trifling and insignificant, if ha ia ao for- 
tunate as to meet with that candour and in- 
dulgence which have hitherto fovoured hip 
attempts. 



ri.1 Quintil. Inst. Orat. lib. xii. cap. 10. 
[2.] Qi ■ " 



tuare qui R Lalinis exigit iliam gratiam 
serinonis AtUci, det mibi in loquendo eandem 
/ucundidntem, et parem copiam. 

[3.] Nee — Bufficiat imagiuera virtutis effii^ 
gere, et solam ut sic diceren cutem vel potis i 



illas Epicuri flgnraa quai e Boramia corpofibai ^ 
dicit emuere. Hob aotemillie aocidit qui Doa 
iutrospectis pcnitus virtotibni^ ad prtmum la 
velut aspectium orationii apterant, ai cum iia ' 
felicissime cessit imitado Tenia alipM iwiinaiil '.. 
aunt non muluim difleKAtMi lik-ab Cap. & i 
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THE ORATION ON THE CLASSES : 



PBONOVKCED IN THE ABCH0N8HIP OF DIOTIHUS, THE THIBD YEAR OP THE 

HUNDRED AND SIXTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The title of this oration is taken finom one 
imrticular part of it, in which the speaker en- 
larges on the method of dividing the citizens 
into Styl>(opca^ or Classes, in orcter to raise the 
supplies, and to answer the exigencies of the 
state. The design of it was, to allf^.A&4S> 
travagant ferment which hod been reiied A 
Athens, and to racotaihend caution and cir- 
cumspection at a time, when danger was ap- 
prehended. Aitaxerzes Ochus, king of Per- 
sia, had been f(»r tome time^ployed inmalcing 
preparations ibr war. These were represented 
Co the Athenians as tHe efiect of a desi^ form- 
ed against Greece^ and against their states 
in pi^icular. They were conscious of having 
^ven this prince sufficient umbrage, by the 
assistanca which their^ general, C&ures, had 
aJK»rded to some of bis rebellious subjects : 



establishing their power and credit in the as- 
sembly. And possibly some might have spo- 
ken, with a corrupt design of diverting the 
attention of their countrymen from those con- 
tests and dangers in which they were more 
immediately concerned. But nowever this 
may be, the impropriety of those bold and 
precipitate measures which they recommend- 
ed, is urged with the utmost force in the fol- 
lowing oration; in which we shall find the 
speaker moderating the unseasonable zeal of 
his countrymen, without absolutely shocking 
their prejudices, Demosthenes is most gene- 
rally Known as an oratdr, bjr the fire and 
energy with which he rouses his countrymen 
to arms. But the delicacy of address and ar- 
tifice, which he displays m this and many of 
the following orations, is a part of his cha- 
racter no less worthy of attention. A youth 
of twenty-eight years, thoroughly acquainted 



they were entirely ponewied by the notions of with the constitution, interests, and connex- 



their own im^rtance, and therefore- readily 
listened to their suggestions, who endeavour- 
ed to persuade them that some imj^ortant blow 
was meditated against their dommions. An 
assembly of the people was convened : and 
the general temper both of the speakers and 
auditors are distincUy marked out in several 
passages of tlie oration. The bare mention 
of a war with PersicL at once recalled to their 
minds the glorious dEiys of their ancestors, 
and the ^^reat actions of Athens and her gene- 
rals agamst the barbarians. These were now 
displayed with all the address and force of 
sloquence^ sjmI the peopile urged to imitate the 
bright example of antiquity ; to rise up in 
arms against the Persian, and to send their 
ambasMuiors through Greece, to summon alJ 
the states to unite with Athens against the 
common enemy. To flatter the national vani- 
ty of their countrymen, was an expedient 
which many speakers had found effectual for 



[1.1 That this oration was pronounced in 
the tnirdyesr of the hundred and sixth Olym- 
piad, we SM assured by Dionysius, (in Epist. 
ad AmmsHiin«) and that Demosthenes was at 
this time in his twenty-ci^^hth year. Plutarch, 
indesd, (if he l)e the author of the ' Lives of 
the Ten Orators,') plaecs bis nativity in the 
iburtli year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad. 
But, not to mention the inaccuracies in this 
^ tract, the orator himself declares, in his oration 
against Midias, that he was then in his thirty- 
second year. This oration was spoken in the 
archonsliip of Callimachus, that is (according 
to Diodorus) in tlie fourth year of the hundred 
and seventh Olympiad. And therefore, by cnl- 
cnlstin^ from hence, the reader will find the 
suthonty af DioayBius, as to the time of our 
oralm^s birthf clearly and fully confirmedj^ 



ions of his country, rising for the first time 
in a debate on public affairs, opposing himself 
with boldness and resolution, and at the same 
time with tlie utmost art and insinuation, to 
the general bent of the assembly ; calming 
the turbulence of his countrymen^ and pre- 
senting their true interests to their ^'iew, ui 
the strongest and most striking colours ; is an 
object truly pleasing and afiecting. 



THE 



ORATION ON THE CLASSES. [1.] 

DiotimOy ArchxnU'—Olympmd. 106. 'An. 3. 

The men who thus dwell upon the praises 
of your ancestors, seem to me, ye men of 
Athens ! to have chosen a subject fitted rather 



How then came it to pass, that he was allowed 
to ipeak on public afiairs before the age of 
thirty years? for in the Attic laws respecting 
public speakers, it is expre^y enacted, Mi? 
ctas\0eTv rivaslmiv n^wM.rptaKnn'a irri yeyovortL 
'Let no man enter this assembly to speak, 
who hath not yet aUninedtothe age of thirty.' 
The solution of this difficulty by Lucchcsini 
seems solid and satisfactory. I know, saith 
he, there are some who^ assert, that this, as 
well as some other lawfof Athens, fell into 
disuse ; but such a method of solving the diffi- 
culties of antiquity, without any manner of 
proof or authority, is unsafe and fallacious. 
Besides, the assertion is contradicted by iEs- 
chincB, who, in his oration ao^RinstTimarchus, 
declares, That not only tliis, IjuI other severer 
laws, relative to public speakers, were in full 
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to gratify the assemblv, than to do the due 
honour to those on wnom they lavish their 
applause. As they attempt to speak of actions 
which no words can worthily describe, the 
illustrious subject adorns their speech, and 
ff ives them the praise of eloquence ; while 
meir hearers are made to think of Uie virtues 
of those heroes with much less elevation than 
these virtues of themselves inspire. To me, 
time itself seems to be the noblest witness to 
their glory. A series of so many years hath 
now passed over, and still no men have yet 
appeared, whose actions could surpass those 
patterns of perfection. It shall be my part 
therefore, solely to endeavour to point out the 
means which may enable you most effectually 
to prepare for war. For, m fact, were all our 



speakers to proceed in a pompous display of 
their abilities, such parade and ostentation 
could not possibly prove of the \east advan- 
tage to the public : but if any man whatever 
wul appear, and can explain to your full sa- 
tisfaction what kind of armament, how great, 
and how support, may serve the present exi- 
gencies of the state, then all these alarms 
must instantly be dispelled. This I shall en- 
deavour to the utmost of my abilities, having 
first briefly declared my opinion of our situa- 
tion with respect to the King. 

i do regard the King as the common enemy 
of all the Greeks. [1.] But I cannot, for that 
imaoDf advise, that we should be the only 
people to undertake a war against him : for 1 
do not find the Greeks [2.] themselves united 



force. In my opinion, the difficulty should 
rather be explained in this manner: Among 
the other magistrates who were chosen every 
year at Athens, there were ten orators appoint- 
ed b^ lot, whose business it was to deliver their 
opinions in the assemblies on all affairs that 
concerned the state ; and for which they re* 
ceived the fatuity of a drachma [seven pence 
three farthings] from the treasury. To these 
only mast that law of Athens, which deter- 
mines the age of orators, be construed to ex- 
tend. As it was their duty to deliver their 
opinions in the senate, thev ought of course to 
be of the senatorial age: out no person could 
be admitted to the senate, who had not com- 
pleted his thirtieth year. But as for the law of 
Solon, it excludes no citizen whatsoever from 
the liberty of speaking, who might attend the 
assembly ; nor had the seniors any other pri- 
vilege than that of speaking first. The law 
runs thus : * Let the senior first propose such 
measures as be thinks most expedient for the 
republic, and after him such, other citizens as 
choose it, according to the order of their a^e.' 
iBschines cites it in the same words a^nst 
Ctcsiphon. Hio mention is here made oithirty 
years. Such of the citizens as were in their 
twentieth year might attend the assembly, and 
had their names enrolled. That they had a 
•hare in tiie administration, and might speak 
in public at this age, is confirmed by Lucian 
in his Jupiter Tragoedus, where Momus thus 
addresses Apollo : ' You are now become a 
legal speaker, having long since left the class 
of young men, and enrolled your name in the 
books of the Duodecemviri.' Now, that the 
citizens were fDnsidend as having arrived at 
the age of manhood in their eighteenth year, 
we learn from DemoMhenes in his oration 
against Aphobus. For his father died when 
be was but seven years old, and he remained 
fi>r ten years under the care of his guardian ; 
at which time, being released from his hands, 
he pleaded his own cause against him. Now 
bis father hud given directions that he should 
be under a guardian till he had arrived at the 
age of mannood : and this he did, a^ soon as 
he had reached his eighteenth year; nil which 
is collected from his own words. These cir- 



pose that Demosthenes spoke in public, as he 
really did, in hii eight-and-twentieth year. 
Nor does any manner of difficulijf arise firom 
what he savs himself in his oration for the 
Crown : * When the Phocian war was raised, 
&c., for I had then no twnd in the administra- 
tion :' that war beins begun in the second 
year of the hundred aadaixth Olympiad, under 
the archonship of Calllstratus, at a time when 
our orator wasonly in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age. 

[l.J The commentators who endeavoar to 
account for this assertion, by considering the 
present state of Greece, or any late transac- 
tions with Persia, seem to examine the orator 
too rigidly, and with too much coldness and 
abstraction. It is by no means the result of 
any recent events. It had been the language 
of Greece for ages ; the language of poets, 
historians, and orators* Even in tliose tiniefl 
of corruption, the popular leaders seldom vei^ 
tured to use any other, particularly in an as- 
sembly where national vanity was so predomi- 
nant as in that of Athens. Whatever treaties 
had been made with the king of Persia, how- 
ever peace might have now subsisted between 
him and the Greeks, still he was their natural 
enemy. 

[2.1 The sacred war now raged in Greece. 
The rhocians, Lacedemonians, and Atheni- 
ans, were engaged on one side ; the Boeotians, 
Thessalians, Locrians, and some other inferior 
states, on the other : each part/was harassed 
and exhausted by the war. The Phocians had 
reason to complain of the Athenians, who 
proved a useless and inactive ally. What- 
ever connexions had lately subsisted between 
Athens and Sparta, this latter state still hated 
its ancient rival, and was impatient to recover 
its former splendonr and power. A prospect 
of assistance from Persia must have at once de- 
termined the Lacedemonians to detach then^ 
selves from the confederacy, and to act against 
the Athenians; particularly if any plausible 
pretence could be alleged for uniting with the 
Persian. The Phocians, who were not always 
influenced by the most reli&ious engagemenu, 
might fairly be suspected of making no scruple 
io accept effectual assistance from the Great 



cunutances considered, it is very easy to 8up>^[ipng, and at once renouncing their ■llionca 
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to each other in eincere affection : nay, some 
amonff them seem to have more confidence in 
him than in certain of their own body. In 
such circumstances, I account it of the utmost 
moment that we should be strictly attentive to 
the orijg^in of this war, that it may be free from 
every imputation of injustice. Let our arma- 
ment be C6mried on with vigour ; but let us 
carefully adhere to the principles of equity. 
For in my opinion, Athenians I the states of 
Greece (if it oe once evident and incontestable 
that the kine makes attempts against them) 
will instantly unite, and express the most ar- 
dent gratitude to those who arose before them. 
who, I with them, still stand faithfully and 
bravely to repel these attempts. But while 
this is yet uncertain, should you begin hosti- 
lities, I fear we may be obh^ed to fight against 
an enemy reinforced by those very men for 
whose interests we were so forward to express 
our zeal. Yes ! he will suspend his designs, (if 
he hath really designs against the Greeks ;) 
hia gold will be dispersed liberally amongst 
them ; his promises of friendship will be la- 
vished upon them: while they, distressed 
m their private wars, and attentive only to 
support tnem, will disregard the general wel- 
figure of the nation. 

Into such confusion, into such weak mea- 
sures, let us not precipitate the state. With 
respect to the king, you cannot pursue the 
same coimsels with some others of tne Greeks. 
Of these, many might, without the charge of 
inconsistency, neglect the rest of Greece, while 
engaged in the pursuit of private interest. 
But S you it would be unworthy, even though 
directly injured, to inflict so severe a punisn- 
ment on the guilty, as to abandon them to the 
power of the harbarian. 

Thus are we circumstanced : and let us then 
be careful that we do not engage in this war 
upon unequal terms ; that he whom we sup- 
pose to entertain designs against the Greeks, 
may not recommend himself to their confi- 
dence, so as to be deemed their friend. And 
how shall these things be effected 7 By giv- 
ing public proof that the forces of this state 
are well appointed, and complete for action ; 



with the Athenians. The Italinn commentator 
supposes, that the orator expresses his appre- 
hensioDS only of the Lacedemonians, ana that 
they are paiticularlv pointed out, as the men 
who have sioro confidence in the Persian than 
in their own brethren ; and who would sacri- 
fice every consideration to the sup|K>rt of their 
wars witn the Greeks. The Phocians, he ob- 
serves, could not possibly unite with the Per- 
sians, on account of the former injuries they 
had receited from them, as well as of their 
invariable union with Athens. But a view of 
the politics of Greece, and indeed of the poli- 
tics of all ages aud nations, may convince us, 
that too much stress is not to be laid on such 
an argument. Nor was there less to fear from 
the confederates on the other side. They 
fought with an inveterate and implacable ran- 
cour; and aitAiir efforts were scarcely sufr 



but that in this our procedure we are deter- 
mined to adhere inviolably to justice. 

Let the bold and hazardous, who are vehe- 
ment in urging you to war, attend to Uiis. It 
is not difficult wnen an assembly is convened, 
to acquire the reputation of courage : no; nor, 
when dangers are actually impending, to speak 
with an impassioned boldness. But it is truly 
difficult, and it is our duty, in the time of 
danger, to support the character of superior 
bravery ; in our councils, to display the same 
superiority of wisdom. 

I, on my part, ye men of Athens! think 
that a war with tne king may prove danger- 
ous ; in a battle, the consequence of such a 
war, I see no danger. And why 1 Because 
wars of every kind require many advantages, 
of naval force, of money, and of places. Here 
he is superior to the state. In a battle, no- 
thing is so necessary to ensure success as 
valiant troops ; and of these, we and our con- 
federates can boast the greater number. For 
this I'eason, I earnestly recommend to you, by 
no means to be the hist to enter on a war : 
but for an engagement, 1 think you should be 
efiectually prepared. Were there one method 
of preparmg to oppose barbarians, and ano- 
ther for engaging with Greeks, then we might 
expect, wiUi reason, that any hostile intentions 
against the Persian must be at once discover- 
ed. But as in every armament the manner is 
the same, the general provisions equally the 
same, whether our enemies are to be attacked, 
or our alllies to be protected, and our rights 
defended ; why, when we have avowed ene- 
mies, [1.] should we seek for others? Shall 
we not prepare against Uie one, and be ready 
to oppose the other, should he atteirmt to in- 
jure us 7 Call now upon the Greeks to 

unite with you. — But suppose ye should not 
readily concur with them in all their mea- 
sures, (as some are by no means favourably 
inclined to this state,) can it be imagined that 
they will obey your summons ? * Certain- 
ly : for we shall convince them that the king 
forms designs against their interests, which 
they do not foresee.' — Ye powers ! is it possi- 
ble, that you can be thus persuaded? Yes; 

ficient to support the quarrel. Their strength 
was continually wastmg, and their treasures 
were quite exhausted; the most favourable 
occasion for the Great King to gain tbeni to 
his purposes. The speaker indeed declares, 
in another part of this oration, that the The- 
bans would not concur with tlie Persian in 
any design confessedly formed against the na- 
tion of Greece. Yet still they might, in their 
present circumstances, and in a cause which 
they affected to consider as the cause of the 
nation, accept of his assistance. They actu- 
ally did accept of it in the course of this war. 
[1.] The Beeotian?, 'i'hessalians, &c. were 
the avowed enemies of Athens, in conse- 
quence of the attachment of this state to Pho- 
cis; and the king of Macedon, by his invasions 
of their setUements in Thrace, and other acts 
of hostility. 
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I know you are. But whatever apprehen- 
siona you may raise, they must influence these 
Greeks leas forcibly than their disputes with 
you and with each other ; and therefore the 
remonstrances of your ambassadors will but 
appear like the tales of idle wanderers. [1.] 
Ir on the other hand ye pursue the measures 
now proposed, there is not a single state of 
Greece that will hesitate a moment to come 
in, and to solicit your alliance, when they 
Bee our thousand horse, [2.] our infantry as 
numerous as could be wianed, our three hun- 
dred ships ; an armament which they must re- 
gard as their surest refuge and defence. 
Should you apply for their assistance, you 
must appear as supplicants: should they re- 
fuse it, vou incur the shame of a repulse. 
But if, while your forces are completecl, you 
suspend your operations, the protection you 
then grant to them must appear as the con- 
sequence of their request : and, be assured, 
they will all fly to you for this protection. 

With these and the like reflections deeply 
impressed upon my mind, I have not laboured 
to prepare a bold, vain, tedious harangue. 
No, my fellow-citizens ! our preparations have 
been the sole object of my thoughts, and the 
manner of conducting them with effect and 
expedition. Grant me your attention ; and if 



[1.] In the original ovSiv ovv dXX' J? PA^ai- 
AH£OY£IN ol irpia/Seis nspiXovres. It was urged 
by the speakers on the other side, that am- 
bassadors should be sent through Greece, to 
represent the dangerous designs ofthe Persian, 
and to exhort the several sintes to suspend 
their private animosities, and to unite with the 
Athenians against the common enemy. The 
orator, who is endeavouring to represent the 
useless and ineffectual nature of such a mea- 
sure, compares these ambassadors to the an- 
cient rbapsodists, or bards, whose lives were 
spnent in travelling, and amusing their enter- 
tainers with songs and poems. And this simi- 
litude seema to arise not only from their repeat- 
ing the same declarations, but from the cir- 
cumstance of going from city to city, aud ex- 
citing curiosity by their speeches, w'itlioutany 
other effect. 

[2.] At first sight it may appear extraordi- 
nary that the orator should speak in high terms 
of BHch a bod^ as one thousand horse. But 
we must consider that Attica was a mountain- 
ous country, and therefore unfit for breeding 
horses. In the infancy of the state, when 
Athens was governed by kings, their cavalrv 
amounted to no more than ninety-six, each 
vavKpdpiOt or twelftJi part of a tribe, furnish- 
ing two. But the number of such divisions 
was then but fori3'-eiglit, as the tribes were 
originally but four. This small body was at 
first an object of derision to the Persians, nt 
Marathon; but afterward proved formidable 
»n(l dangerous. After the defeat of the Per- 
sians, the city began to increase in power, and 
was enabled to raise a body of three hundred 
borse ; which, in the time of the Peloponne- 



my sentiments be approved, confirm them by 
your voices. 

i*lt is then the first and most important part 
of preparation, to possess your minds with 
due resolution ; so that every citizen, when 
called to action, may exert himself with ala- 
crity and zeal. You know that in every in- 
stance, where, having first resolved on your 
designs in concert, every single member deem- 
ed it incumbent on him to labour v^oroosly 
in the execution, you have never once prov^ 
unsuccessful. But whenever we have first 
decreed, and then each man hath turned his 
eyes on others, fondly imagining that he him- 
self need net act, that his neighbour wouM 
do all ; our designs have never once been exe- 
cuted. 

With these sentiments, and these vigorous 
resolutions, 1 recommend that you shomd pro- 
ceed to the appointment of your twelve hun- 
dred ; and raise them to two thousand, by a 
farther addition of eight hundred. Thus, when 
all necessary deductions are made, of those 
who by their condition [3.] are excused from 
contributing, or by any circumstances are un- 
able to contribute, stiU the originsd number of 
twelve hundred will remain complete. These 
I would have formed into twenty classes, each 
consisting of sixty citizens, agreeably-^ the 



sian war, was augmented to twelve hundred, 
(as we learn from Thucyd. B. II. and .^E«8Gbi- 
nes Ilapair.) This was the greatest body of 
cavalry the Athenians ever possessed, which 
seems, by the distresses of the slate, to have 
been reduced to a thousand in the time of 
Demosthenes, as he mentions no greater uum- 
bcr, though it was his business rather to mag- 
nify their force in this passage, than to exte- 
nuate it. The Equestrian Order was a rank 
of dignity at Athens, as among the Romans. 
But in later times the citizens were allowed 
to keep this rank, and to substitute others to 
serve in their stead. Lucchesinu 

[3.] Those who by their condition, dec.] 
These are particularly specified in the origi- 
nal, ^7r(«rX^/>(i)v/ maiden heiresstis;' dp^yow, 'or- 
phans of the other sex;' K\ripovxiif<!j¥j 'men ap- 
pointed to form a colony ;' and KoiwcjviKtiiv, 'men 
incorporated into certam societies, which were 
exempted from contributing.' From whence 
it seems evident, that the duty and honour of 
composing the twelve hundred, who were to 
supply the exigencies of the state, must have 
been annexed to certain families; and con- 
tinued to them, when lime and various circum- 
stances might have produced alteratioira of 
fortune in many. The inconveniences which 
arose from hence were partly remove<l by the 
dvTiSdaeis. or exchanges of fortunes, (of which, 
see note on Phil. I. p. 17.) and by allowing 
exemptions to persons in certain circaoistaa- 
ces; yet lK>th these expedients must baye oc- 
casioned delays, and retarded tlie business of 
the public. Hence the orator rccommeads 
the appointment of the additional eight hiUH 
dred. 
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present constitution. And it is my opinion, 
that of these classes each should be aivided 
ipto five parts, consisting of twelve persons ; 
ever attending to a just and equal distribution 
of the richer with the poorer. Thus should 
our citizens be arranged .* — the reason will ap- 
pear when the whole scheme of the regula- 
tion hath been explained. 

But our ships ; how are they to be appoint- 
ed 7 Let their whole number be fixed to three 
hundred, divided, by fifteenth parts into twen- 
ty portions. Of the first hunared, let five [1.] 
8uch parts ; of the second hundred, five parts ; 
and of the diird hundred five, be appointed to 
each class. Thus shall a fifteenth of the whole 
be allotted to every class : three ships to each 
subdivision. 

When these establishments are made, I 
pronose, ]2,'] as the revenue arising from our 
Luias flimounts to six tliousand talents, that in 
order to have our funds duly regulated, this 
sum may be divided into a hundred parts of 
sixty talents each : that five of these parts may 
be assigned to each of the twenty great class- 
es ; which may thus give severally to each of 
their divisions a single part of sixty talents. 

[1.] Of the first hundred, let five, &c.] It 
should seem from this passage, that each cen- 
tury of the three hondred ships were to be of 
a (filTerent rate and order, by this minute spe 
cification of * five of the first hundred, five of 
the second, &.c.' 

[3.] When, and in what manner, this esti- 
mate of the lands was made we learn from 
Polybiufl, lib. 2, whose words sliall be quoted 
immediately. That the barren lands of Atti- 
ca should produce such a revenue, [amount- 
ing, nccoraing to Arbnthnot's computation, to 
1,168,500/.] seems wonderful; especially as 
the lower ranks of citizens held their lands free 
Crom all taxation. The soil of Athens itself 
was celebrated by Homer for its fertility. But 
tliis is of little moment, when the barrenness 
of the Attic territorv in general is considered. 
But what saith Pofybius ? Tis yap hrlp 'KSn- 
ifaiav 0^ l<TT6pijK€y Stdri koSP oD; xaipo^s ficra Ori- 
fiaicjv th rdv irpds rot); AoKeSatpovibvs dvi^tuvov 
T(SX£p.ov, KoX ftvplovs plv lltirepirov arpartdiraSj 
Ixardv 6l hrX^puvp rpifipeis, 8ti rdre Kpivavrti 
dird riis d^ias rrouicdai ras els rdv itdXepov eia<po- 
ft&s, iripijaavro rfjv re x^P^^t f**^ '^*' 'Am/ci^v 
JktraaaVf Koi T&solKias, hpoias 31 koI Hiv \oiiriiv ov- 
triay. *AXX' Spots rd aiprav ripriita riis djtoj lvt\iirt 
rwv £^air(ox(A£&)y itaKoaiots koX TtevrfiKOvTa raXdv- 
rots ; * What historian hath not informed us, that 
t^e Athenians at the time when they engaged 
In war, on the part of Thebes, against the La- 
cedemonians, sent ten thousand men to the 
field, and manned a hundred ships; that the 
Athenians, I say, in onler to make a just esti- 
qrMUe of the subsidy they might properly grant 
£ir this war, then proceeded to a general va- 
biHiion of the lands of the whole territory of 
A ttica, their houses, and all their efiects. And 
yet iJie whole valuation fell short of six thou- 

id talents by two hundred and fifty ? Which 



[3.] So that if we should have occasion for a 
hundred ships, sixty talents may be granted 
to each, and twelve trierarchs ; if'^for two hun- 
dred, there may be thirty talents assigned, and 
six trierarchs, to each ; if for three hundred, 
twenty talents may be supplied for each and 
four triearchs. 

In like manner, my fellow-citizens 1 upon a 
due estimate of the stores necessary for our 
ships, I propose that, agreeably to the present 
scheme, they should be divided into twenty 
parts ; that one good and efi^ectual part should 
be assigned to each of the great classe^ to be 
distributed among the small divisions in the 
just proportion. Let the twelve, in every 
such division, demand their respective shares ; 
and let them have those ships which it is their 
lot to provide, thoroughly and expeditiously 
equipped. Thus may our supplies, our ships, 
omr trierarchs, our stores, be best provided and 
supplied. — And now 1 am to lay before yoa 
a plain and easy method of completing thig 
Bcheipe. 

I say, then, that your f enerals should pro- 
ceed to mark out ten do^-yards, as contigu- 
ous as may be to each other, and capable of 



agrees pretty exactly with this passage of De* 
mostheneci. Lucchesini. 

[3.] One hundred ships seem to have been 
the ordinary marine establishment at Athens: 
and to this the ordinary revenue seems to have 
been proportioned. When it was necessary 
to fit out an extraordinary number, the addi- 
tional charge was answered by an extraordi- 
nary taxation on the richer members of the 
state. 1'he passage before us is indeed con- 
cisely expressed, as became a speaker who 
addressea himself to persons to whom the least 
hint was sufficient. But the full meaning of 
it I take to be this : ' If we have occasion bat 
for a hundred shipp, the chaise of furnishing 
each may be divioed among twelve trierarchs, 
wiio are to be supplied, for the expense of this 
and other preparations, with sixty talents. If 
for two hundred, these twelve trierarchs must 

frovide two ships ; if for three hundred, tliree. 
n every case the revenues of the state are to 
be equally divided amongst them. But the 
greater the force required, the greater must 
be the burden on the trierarchs, who are to be 
taxed for the additional expense, if any soch 
may be required, for fitting out the fleet, and 
completing the other parts of the intended 
armament.* This latter part, indeed, is not ex- 
pressed or insinuated ; nut I take it to be un- 
derstood. But if my explanation should not 
be entirely consonant to the sentiments of the 
learned reader, who may have the curiosity to 
examine this part of the oration with accura- 
cy, I must endeavour to screen myself from the 
severity of his censure, by subscribing to the 
following injK^enious declaration of Wolfius: 
* Whatever is here said of fleets, stores, arma- 
ments, and supplies, must, to us, who never 
saw a fleet or war, and never were conversant 
in affairs of state, be attended with considera- 
ble obscurity.' 
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containing thirty vessels each. When this is 
done, they should assign two classes, and thir^ 
ty ships, to each of these docks. Among these, 
also, they should divide the tribes and the 
respective trierarchs; so that two classes, 
thirty ships, and one tribe, may be assigned 
to each. Let then each tribe divide its allot- 
ted station into three parts, and the ships in 
like manner. Let these third parts be distri- 
buted by lot. Thus shall one tribe preside 
over one entire division of your shippinff ; and 
each third of a tribe take care of one third of 
such division ; and thus shall you know, at 
all times, first where each tribe is stationed ; 
then, where each third ; then, who are the 
trierarchs ; and lastly, the number of your 
ships. Let affairs be once set in motion after 
this manner, and, if any thing hath been omit- 
ted, (as it is by no means easy to provide ac- 
curately for every circumstance,) the execu- 
tion will itself discover it. And thus may 
your whole marine, and all its several parts, 
be uniformly and exactly regulated. 

And now, as to money, as to any immediate 
supplies, sensible, as I am, that the opinion I 
am now to declare must appear extraordinary, 
yet 1 will declare it ; for I trust that, when 
duly weighed, it will be found the only one 
which reason can recommend; and which 
must be approved by the event. I say then, 
that at this time we should not speak at all of 
money : we have a fund, if occasions call for 
it; a great, an honourable, and an equitable 
fund. Should you attempt to raise it now, 
far from succeeaing in such an attempt, yon 
could not depend on gaining it when really 
wanted. But suspend your inquiries, and 
you will secure it. What fund is this which 
now hath no being, yet will be found hereaf- 
ter? This appears a kind of mystery; but I 
•hall explain It Cast your eyes round through 
all this city. Within these walls, Athenians ! 
there are treasures, 1 had almost said equal 
to those of all other states. But such is 
the disposition of their possessors, that if all 
our speakers were to arise with the most 
alarming declarations, *That the king was 
marching against us; that he was at our 
gates ; that the danger did not admit of any 
possibility of doubt ;* If, with these speakers, 
as many ministers of heaven were to arise, 
and pronounce the same declarations as the 
warning of the gods ; so far would these 
men be from contributing, that they would 
not even discover their riches; they would 
not acknowledge the possession of them. But 
should it once appear, that all those dangers, 
denounced with so much terror, were really 

[1.1 Whoever consults Herodotus will find 
that Demoslheoes is by no means exact in his 
nccoant either of the Athenian or Pereian 
fleets ; but we are not to expect historioa! pre- 
cision from the orator. His representations 
are suited to delight and animate his hearers; 
and probably his success was too great to give 
them leisure to attend to any inaccuracy in his 
accouQt. 



;and in fact impending ; where is the wretch 
that would not give freely, that would not 
urge to be admitted to contribute 1 For, who 
would choose to abandon his life and fortune 
to the fury of an enemy, rather than give up 
a small portion of his abundanccj for the safe- 
ty of himself and all the rest or his posses- 
sions 7 Thus shall we find treasures, when 
occasions really demand them, but not tiU 
then. Let us not therefore inquire for them 
now. Suppose that we were now strictly to 
exact the subsidies from all our citizens : the 
utmost we should raise would be mcNre con- 
temptible than none, imagine the experiment 
made; it is proposed to exact a hundredth 
part of the revenue arising from our lands. 
Well then; this makes lust sixty talents. 
*Nay, but we will raise a fiftieth parL' This 
doubles the sum : we have then one hundred 
and twenty talents. But what is this, to those 
hundreds, or those thousands of camels, wfaieh 
they assure us are employed to curry the 
king's money? But suppose it were agreed 
to raise a twelfth part, amounting to five hon- 
dred talents. This, in the first place, would 
be too great a burden ; and, if imposed, stSl 
the fund produced would be insufficient for 
the war. Let then all our other preparations be 
completed ; but, as to money, let the pooseB 
sors keep it; and never can they keep it for a 
nobler public service. When their country 
calls for it, then shall they freely and zealous* 
ly contribute. 

This, my fellow-citizens! is a practicable 
scheme; a scheme highly honourable and 
advantageous, worthy of this state to be re- 
ported to the king, and which must strike him 
with no small terror. He knows, that by 
three hundred vessels, [LI of which one hun- 
dred only were supplied by us, his ancestor! 
lost a thousand ships. He will hear, that now 
we have, ourselves, eouipped three hundred. 
He cannot, then, if he nath not lost all reason, 
he cannot deem it a trivial matter, to make 
this state his enemy. If from a dependence 
on his treasures, he is tempted to entertain 
proud thoughts, he will find this but a vain 
dependence, when compared with your re- 
sources. [2.1 They tell us, he is conung with 
heaps of gold ; but when these are cmce dis- 
persed, he will look for new supplies. Not 
the richest streams, not the deepest source^ 
but must, at length, be totally exhausted^ 
when we copiously and constantly drain away 
their waters. But we, he will be told» have 
a perpetual resource, in our lands : a fund of 
six thousand talents. And with what spirit we 
defend these lands against invaders, nis an- 



[2.] It is just now, the orator hath repre- 
sented tlie wealth of Athens as contemptibler 
that of Persia as magnificent and great* Now, 
on the eonirary, the resoni'ceB of Persia are 
neither solid nor permanent : the riches of 
Athens great and inexhaustible. Various are 
the instances of this artifice in Demosthenes; 
which the judicious reader caoBot fail to ob- 
serve without the direction of the annotator 
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cesArs, who fought at Marathon, could beet 
inform him. LetuB continue to conquer, and 
our trecMures cannot ever &il. 

Nor yet do Ithink their errors justly found- 
ed, who apprehend, that he may employ his 
f>ld in raisme a large army ef mercenaries, 
do indeed believe, that in an expedition 
a^dnst Egypt, against Orontes, [1.] or any 
other barbarians, tnere are many of the Greeks 
that would gladly receive his pay : not from 
any zeal for aggrandizing him ; but each in 
order to obtain such a supply, as mieht re- 
lieve their present necessities. But i never 
can persuade myself that any one Greek 
would assist him to conquer Greece. Whither 
should he turn after such an event? Would 
he go and be a slave in Phrygian He [2.] 
must know, that, when we take up arms 
against the Barbarian, we take them up for 
our country, for our lives, for our customs, for 
our liberty, and all such sacred rights. Who 
then could be so base as to sacri^e himself, 
his parents, the sepulchres of his ancestors, 
his country to a trifling pittance? Surely, 
no man! 

Nor is it the interest of the Persian, that his 
mercenaries should subdue the Greeks ; for 
they who can conquer us, must first prove 
superior to him. ^d it is by no means his 
scheme, by destroying us, to lose his own 
empire. His wishes are to command all ; if 
this cannot be obtained, at least he would se- 
eure his power over his own slaves. 

If then it be imagined, that the Thebans 
will unite with him ; — [3.] it is a hard part to 
speak of Thebes in this assembly : for such is 
your aversbn to this people, that you will not 
near the voice of truth itself if it seems at all 
to &vour them. However, it is the duty of 



those who debate on great affairs, by no 
means, and on no pretence whatever, to sup- 
press any argument which may prove of use. 
— ^1 say, then, that so far are the Thebans 
from ever, at any time, uniting with the king 
against the Greeks, that they would freely 
give the greatest treasures, were th^y posses- 
sed of them, to purchase a fair occasion of 
atoning for their ancient errors with respect 
to Greece* But let the Thebans be ever so 
unhappily disposed, still we must all be sen- 
sible,- tnat, if they unite with him, their ene- 
mies must necessarily unite with the Greeks. 
And I trust that the cause of justice, and the 
friends to this cause, will ever prove sunerior 
to traitors, and to all the force of the Barbar 
rian. Let us not then yield to these extrava- 
gant alarms, nor rashly brave all consequen- 
ces, by beinz first to take up arms. 

Nor do I mink that any other of the Gre- 
cian states should look upon this war with 
terror. Is there a man among them, who is 
not sensible, that, (4.) while they regarded 
the Persian as their common enemy, and 
maintained a firm union with each other, their 
fortune was completely happy : but when, by 
a fatal reliance on his friendsiiip, they were 
betrayed into contests and dissensicms among 
themselves^- their calamities were so great, as 
to exceed ail the imprecations which the most 
inveterate malice could invent? And shall 
that man, whom fortune, whom heaven itself 
pronounces, as a friend, unprofitable : as an 
enemy, of advantage ;-— shall he, I say, be 
feared ? By no means. Vet, let us have the 
due regard to ourselves ; let us have the due 
attention to the disorders and suspicipns of the 
rest of Greece ; and let us not incur the charse 
of injustice. Could we, indeed, with all the 



[1.] Two of this name are mentioned in 
history. The first was put to death by the 
younger Cyras, on account of a conspiracy. 
The other, whom Demostlienes points out, 
was a satmp of Mysia, and served in the army 
which Artaxerxes sent against Cyprus, under 
the command of Teribatus. On this occasion 
he attempted to ruin the reputation of his ge- 
neral, was detected and disgraced; and, in 
revenge, joined with the rebels of Egypt, Caria. 
and Phryf^ia, and headed the army they had 
raised against the King. But, in hopes of re- 
covering his credit at the Persian court, and of 
fsining the command of some maritime towns, 
e betraved the forces, 6lc. of the rebels into 
the hanos of the king's lieutenants. History 
speaks no farther of tliis Orontes. But, as in 
tnis year, the eighth from the time of his revolt, 
Demosthenes mentions him as an enemy to the 
Persian, we may conjecture, that his last ser- 
vices had been disregarded, and that he had 
i^in taken up arms. Lucckemiu 

[2.J I cannot persuade myself that there is 
occasion to point out to the reader the force 
and pertinency of this argument, altbesgh it 
be ellipticall^ expressed. To be assured of 
the true signification of the phrase *pis rdv 
B&fi0apo¥, we need but cast our eyes to a sen- 

12 



tence a little farther on, ix niv ye rdv IIFOS rois 
lavTo^ Trpoy6vovi icohlyLtavt * from the wars waged 
against his ancestors.' 

[3.] The history of both nations accounts 
for the detestation with which the Athenians 
are supposed to hear the name of the Thebans: 
and perhaps it were impossible, that two na- 
tions, so different in genius and manners, ever 
should entertain any sentiments of friendship 
and esteem for each other. Our orator, how- 
ever, was far superior to national preiudices. 
He considered, without partiality, the^eal in- 
terests of his country, whose welfare should be 
a statesman's passion. Yet, his regard for the 
people orriiebes was numbered, by ^schines, 
among his crimes. The error which, he sa^s, 
they would, if possible, redeem} was their join- 
ing with Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. 
Francis* 

[4.] The well-known and great events de- 
scnbed in the history of Greece, confirm these 
observations of the orator fully, with respect to 
all the Grecian states. Yet we may concur 
with the Italian commentator in supposing, 
that they had the Lacedemonians particularly 
in view; to whom they are, indeed, eminent- 
ly applicable. 
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Greeks united firmly on our side, attack him 
single and unsupported, 1 would not then 
suppose that you could be charged with in- 
justice. But, as this is not to be expected, let 
us be cautious : let us afford him no pretence 
of appeaxing to assert the rights of the other 
Greeks. If we continue quiet, his applications 
to them will be suspicious : if we are the first 
to take up arms, he will seem justified by our 
hostilities, in his attempts to gain their friend 
ship. 

Do not then discover to the world the me- 
lancholy state of Greece, by inviting those to 
an alliance, whom you cannot gain ; and by 
engaging in a war, which you csmnofbupport. 
Be quiet, be resolute, be prepared. Let not 
the emissaries of Persia report to their kin^, 
that Greece and Athens are distracted in their 
councils, are confounded by their fears, are 
torn by dissensions. No: let them rather 
tell him, that, if it were not equally shameful, 
for the Greeks to violate their honour and 
their oaths, as it is to him matter c^ triumph, 
they would have long since marched agamst 
him ; and that, if you do not march you are 
restrained solely by a regard to your own dig- 
nity I that it is your prayer to all the gods, 
that he may be seized with the infatuation, 
which once possessed his ancestors: and then 
be would find no defect of vigour in your 



K 



[1.] What effect this oration bad on the peo- 
ile, we may learn from a passage in the oration 
br the Rhodians; of which the following is a 
translation : * There are some among yoa who 
may remember, that at the time when the af- 
fairs of Persia were the subject of oar consol- 
tations, I lyas the first, the only, or almost the I 
only one, to recommend it aa the wisest mea-l 



measures. He knows, that by our wars iHth 
his ancestors, this state became happy and 
powerful ; that, by our peaceful demeaoour 
before these waxs, we acquired a superiority 
over the other Grecian states, never more 
observable than at present. He knows, that 
the affairs of Greece require some power to 
be either voluntarily or accidentally the m- 
Btrument of a general peace ; he knows that 
he himself must prove that instrument, if he 
once attempts to raise a war ; and therefiNre, 
these informations wUl have their due we^fal 
and credit. 

That I may not longer abuse your patieno^ 
I shall repeat the sum of my advice, and 
then descend. 

Yaa should prepare your force agahut 
your present enemies : you should use this 
force against the king, against any power 
that may attempt to injure vou. But never 
be the nrst to break through the bounds oi 
justice, either in council or in action. Ton 
should be solicitous, not that our speeeheiv 
but that our conduct, may be worthy of our 
illustrious descent Act thus, and you will 
serve not yourselves only, but the men who 
oppose these measures; for they will noC 
feel your resentment hereafter, if they be noK 
suffered to mislead you now. [1.] 



sare, not to assign yonr enmity to the king, as 
the motive of your armament : to make your 




at to employ them even afrainet him, 
he attempt to injure you. Nor did I urge these 
things without your full concurrence : thc^ 
were received with applause.* 
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rBOMOUKCID US THE ASCHONSHIP OF SUDBHUS, THE FOUATH TEAB OF TBI H VMIDW»0 

AND SIXTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In order to nrejMire the reader for the peru- 
sal of the following oration, it is necessary 
to recall to his view some of the late impor- 
tant transactions in Greece. He is not to be 
informed of the flourishing condkion of 
Sparta, after the famous Peloponnesian war; 
the immoderate ambition of that state, and 
the war in which the Spartans were conse- 
quently involved with Thebes. The conduct 
and vigour of Epaminondas, the Theban, 
proved fatal to Sparta, and the battle of 
Leuctra put an end to the tyrannical dominion 
which this state had long exercised in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Immediately after this battle^ several of 



the Peloponnesian states revolted fimn the 
Xiacedemonians. The Messenians^ their an- 
cient rivals, were restored to their original 
settlement, by the Theban arms, af^r many 
ages of dispersion. The Arcadians and 
^^ves asserted their independency, and, 
assisted by the Thebans, took up arms against 
their former sovereigns. The Spartans now 
seemed on the? point of having their rain 
completed; they were reduced to fortify 
their city, whose defenceless condition had 
been so long [their boast; they armed six 
hundred of their slaves, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Athens, humbly to solicit the assis- 
tance of their old rivals, in this their state of 
extremity. • 
The Athenians, who began to coneeire a 
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jealbuBy of the rising power of Thebes, readi- 
ly consented to join with the Lacedemonians. 
Iphicrates wa« sent, with twelve thousand 
men, to their relief; and, upon advice received, 
that £phaminonda8 was marchingagainst 
Lacedemon, at the head of the Thebans, 
Argives, and Arcadians, Ghabrias .was de- 
spatched, with another reinforcement, to join 
the Spartans and their confederates. 

It is not to the present purpose to mention 
particularly the several events in the course 
of this war. It is only necessary to observe, 
that the Arcadians, m order tne better to 
secure that liberty for which they now eon- 
tended, determined to collect all their force 
into one body, brought the detached settle- 
ments of their countrymen to a union ; and 
fixed their c<mimon residence in a city built 
by the advice and assistance of Epaminondas 
(if we may believe Pausanias,) and cajl^ 
Megalopolis, or the great city. This was 
one considerable barrier against the Lacede- 
monian power in Peloponnesus ; which still 
subsisted, together with the other equitable 
r^ulations of Epaminondas, for securing the 
liberty of the Peloponnesians. 

These were considered, by the Lacedemo- 
nians, as 80 many memorials of their dis- 
grace. And the least respite from the cala- 
mities of an unsuccessful war, was sufficient 
to inspire them with an earnest desire of re- 
covering their ancient power and superiority. 
Greece was now harassed by the sacred war. 
Several ckies of inferior note had changed 
their mcusters, in the course of this quarrel. 
The re-establishment of peace, and a settle- 
ment of the whole nation of Greece, were 
universally ursed as objects highly worthy 
of the general attention. And now, Archi- 
damus, the king of Sparta, a subtle and de 
signing prince, proposed a plan for this pur 
pose, m appearance advantageous to the 
whole body, but, in effect, only calculated to 
restore the superiority of Sparta. He pro- 
posed, that, in order to restore the general 
tranquillity, the several cities should be re- 
established in the same condition as before 
the late wars. 

Tills was a scheme which promised some 
advantage to all the leading states. Oropus, 
a city on the confines of Bceotia, once com- 
manded bj the Athenians, and still claimed 
as their right, but now possessed by the The- 
bans, must have returned to its ancient mas- 
ters. Thespia and Platsea, two eminent cities 
in Bceotia, that had felt the jealousy and re- 
venge of Thebes, and now lay subverted and 
depopulated, were, by the same plan, to be 
restored and fortified. The Phocians were 
to give up two important acquisitions, gained 
in the course of the sacred war ; the cities of 
Orchomenus and Coronsea. fiut these and 
the other Bceotian cities, were only to acknow- 
ledge Thebes, as the principal and leading 
city in Boeotia, without any absolute submis- 
sion or dependence, and without any obe 



claimed and had exercised over them. On 
the other hand, Peloponnesus was to be re- 
duced to its former state of dependence ; the 
cities of Messene and Megalopolis were to be 
destroyed, and their inhabitants dispersed ; so 
as to restore the Spartans lo the power of 
resuming that tyrannical dominion, which 
they h^ formerly exercised over their 
neighbours. 

Arcl:udamus began with endeavouring to 
regain that authority in Peloponnesus, to 
which the Spartans aspired. A dispute was 
soon raised between Sparta and Argos, about 
the boundaries of their dominions. And the 
king of Sparta, having in vain attemnted to 
succeed, by practising secretly with Kicso- 
tratuB, the principal citizen oi Argos, deter- 
mined to have recourse to arms« 

The people of Megalopolis were equally 
concerned in this (|liagrel. A war was on 
the point of breaking out in Peloponnesus; 
each side was assiouous to gain over the 
other states of Greece. And on this occar 
sion both the Megalopolitans and Lacede- 
monians sent their ambassadors to Athens : 
the one to solicit for assistance and support 
the other to prevail on the Athenians to con- 
tinue neuter. 

On this occasion was the assembly conve- 
ned, in which the following oration was deli- 
vered. Each -state had its partisans in this 
assembly, and the speakers, on both sides^ 
seem to have delivered their sentiments with 
the utmost heat and animosity. The orators 
who oppcfsed the demands of Megalopolis, 
urged the connexions of AU:iens with the 
Lacedemonians, in the Theban war, and the 
dishonour and inconsistency of arming against 
their old fellow-soldiers. They represented 
the old attachment of the Megalopolitans to 
Thebes, in the most odious and suspicious 
colours; and declared, that by supporting 
them and depressingLacedemon, they would 
in effect render the Theban power highly for- 
midable^ if not irresistible ; nor did they forget 
to urge, that by acquiescing in the attempts 
of Lacedemon to re-establish its power in 
Peloponnesus, they themselves would be en- 
titled to the assistance of that stat^ in order 
to recover the dominions which had been 
wrested from them. Through this whole 
debate, the Athenians seem to have been 
entirely influenced by motives of policy and 
convenience. And the reader will find these 
urged by Demosthenes, with the utmost ad-« 
dress and artifice, in favour of the people of 
Megalopolis, in the following oration. 

"niat this oration was pronounced in the 
archonship of Theodemus, or Eudemus, we 
are informed by Dionysius of Hallicamassus 
(in Epist. ad. Ammse.) And this Eudemus 
was archon, according to Diodorus. in the 
fourth year of the hundred and sixth Olym- 
piad. In the beginning of the next year the 
Lacedemonians made their irruption into 
Arceidia. So that it is probable, that the 



dienoe to that jurisdiction which the Thebans ambassadors were received at Athene about 
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the year, (i. e. a little before 

e juet prepEiting to lake the Seld, 
and the Areadiuu tbniUened with inua " 



THE ORATION 



ifttttemo, ArthinL—Ol'jmpiad. 106. An. i. 



tisansof the Arc«dianB, 

LacadBmon. LiJre the deputie 



ofthca. 



a whom 
. ._ir dcputaiioDfl ore ttddiesaed, they ejicuae, 
the; inveigh Bgainal edBh other, [l-l This, 
I my, ts lo net like depuliee ; but to Bpeftli 
wjlh a true paltiat apirit, to attend entirely to 
the uitereat of the state, free from all factiDue 
principles; theae are their dutiee, who asaume 
the character of our connBellora. But i\ov, 
were not their persona known, did they not 
speak our lon^s^E, I should have taken 



[1.] Thia heal ; 

fio imereal. Ev< 
solicited Bnymatli 

eaiei ainong [he f 



supported; some 
quBiifly, with a i 
were ronailty modi 
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rewarded with a statue 

^ and 'indeed more f^- 
jf money. Agreemente 
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■0 thia body, and of the ne 



■incipal 
:y talk- 



leaaf, the duly of iii°grandiiiii)[ iheir 

imunily waa frequenily miide the great 

he moralily of slaleamen. And this 

no leu 10 (he final ruia or the Gre- 

tbaa their lusuiy and corrupiion. 



yhxe,t*r 



many of them for is 

of Arcadia, the othc 

Uow hazardoua i 



supporlera of the opposite opinion, abixilit ft 
man attempt to point out the juK locan btr 
tween them, and should you prove im '' ' 
of direction, he would gratify neither , 
he would be caluiimiated by both. Tsc 

1 freely cIioose, if auch must be my late, 

ther to be thought weelily impertinent, duta 
to Buffer any men to mialead yoti from wtai 1 
deem most advantageous to tlie Btale. TbHs 
are other point*, of which, if [ have y(»ur p»- 
miaaian, I shall hereafter apeak. X now pro- 



here is not a man [2.] who can deDy/lliM 

.. for the intereat of Athens, thai both tha 
Lacedemonians, and the Thebana alao, aboaU 

may be funoed fnMB 
. . . n hear,) that, if Or- 
diomenuB, [3.] and Thespia, and Platiea, ba 
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^, even to the being and auppartor 
lut for exlenaive dominion, ms ooo- 
iiitutian and cireumilaneM even of iha B«t 

] There werelWDcitieain Greece ofthk 

r, ihe cue in Aiiiadia, theother,afwfaieb 

raior here speaks, in BiealiB, an anoient 

llusiriuus city, to which Thehei was tri-- 

hutary, io tlie heroifl timei, until Heroales 

enabled itio acaen its Independence. After 

''- SalllBof Leucira, theThehana dBlemuned 

rduce lliis rival cii; to tlieir obedience, but 

! realrained by the moderation afEpaBt 

las, Kbo prevailed on hie counlrymenia 

it the people of Orehoinenns U> llieir >t- 

;e, inalead of reducing them to slavBlf. 

r'ever, after the battle of Mnntinata, in 

:h ihia genera] fell, the Thebaoa foDod a 

pretence for exeenling their former aeren 

purpoaea agaioit Orchomenua. Three baa- 

dred Orclioraenian cavalry had joined with 

'hebin exiles, in a conaiMracy to over- 

aristoeraticnl constitution of Thebaj 

e betrayed by those whom ihej hnd 

inasisi. TheThebani, DOleoiiteDl*iI 

ifininK ihejr veRgeance to Ihe^nStf, 
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rapeopled. the Thebons must be weak ; that 
the Lacedemonians, if Arcadia [1.] be reduced 
to their obedience, and the great city be pos- 
aessed by them, must once more become pow- 
erful. We are therefore to be careful not to 
suffer these to be great and formidable, before 
the others are reduced ; nar to betray ourselves 
into greater inconveniences by the strength of 
LacedMnon, than can possibly be compensated 
by the weakness of Thebes. Not that we as- 
Bert, that it is more eligible to have the Lace- 
demonians our enemies than the Thebans. 
This is not the point we would support : but 
that neither of them should have the power of 
injuring us in any instance ; for thus only can 
our fears be removed, and our security esta- 
blished. 

But it will be said, ' Fes ! this is indeed a 
pofnt of utmost moment : Yet it is grievous 
to make those our allies, against whom we 
fought at Mantinaea; to unite with them against 
the very men with whom we then shared the 
dangers of the field.' Grievous, 1 confess, it 
is ; but let such delicacy gain some attention 
among others. Let the parties once agree to 
live in peace, and we snail not, we need not, 
send support to the Megalopolitans : our swords 
shall not then be drawn against our old fellow- 
soldiers. One party (as tliey profess) are al- 
ready in alliance with us, the other are now 
soliciting our alliance : what have we farther 
to desire 1 But what if justice should be vio- 
lated ? if war should be resolved on ? 

If it be the sole object of debate, whether 
we should give up the great city to the domi 



[1.] The subversion of the Lacedemonian 
power seems to have been not so much the 
effect of the defeat at Leuctra, as of the revolt 
of their allies in Peloponnesus, and particular- 
ly of the Arcadians. It was not difficult for a 
warlike nation to have reassembled and rein> 
forced its troops, after such an engao^ement. 
Nor could the Thebans have ventured to pur- 
sue their victory so far, as even to threaten 
Sparta with slavery, unless they had been as- 
sisted by the Arcadians. Hence, both the 
Thebans and Athenians ever courted the alli- 
snco of the Peloponnesians, and cultivated 
their friendship with the greatest assiduity. 
And benee the orator is justly warranted to 
observe, that the power of Lacedemon must 
rise to a formidable pitch, by the reduction of 
the Arcadians, who, bv the extent of their 
territory and the strength of their towns, were, 
next fo Sparta, evidently the most considera- 
ble of the Peloponnesian states. Lttcchesini, 

[2.] The Lacedemonians, mortified and in- 
censed at the re-establishment of Messend, 
refused to include this state in the general 
peace which was made after the battle of Man- 
tinea; and when the Thebans were once in- 
volved in the Phocian war, determined to seize 
the opportunity of oppressing those Pelopon- 
nesians who had united with tlieir rivals. Hos- 
tilities were declared against the Messenians: 
this people applied for succour to the Athe- 
nians, who engaged to defend them against 



nion of Lacedemon, or no ; let us give it up : 
I do not contend against it, Uiough it be not 
just : let us not arm against those who once 
shared with us the dangers of the field. But 
as we are all convinced^ that, if once masters 
of this city, they will instantly attack Mes*- 
Ben6 ; let any one of those, who have been so 
severe on the Megalopolitans, arise and say, 
what conduct he would recommend to us on 
such an emergency. They are silent. But you 
are not to be informed, that whether they should 
urge us or dissuade us, we should be obli- 
ged to send succours, both by those sacred oaths 
which engage us to Messen^, [2.] and by our 
interest, which requires that this city should 
subsist. Consider, therefore, with yourselves, 
which would be the noblest and most benevo- 
lent procedure, to begin vour opposition to the 
encroachments of Lacedemon, by the defence 
of the Megalopolitans, or that of the Messeni- 
ans. In the one case, you will appear attentive 
only to the safety of the Arcadians, and to the 
solid establishment of that tranauillity, for 
which you have exposed yourselves to t|^ 
dangers and the toils of war. In the other, all 
mankind must see, that in defending Messend, 
you act, not so much from principles of equity, 
as from your fears of Lacedemon. Our de- 
signs ana actions should be just; but we should 
be careful that, at the same time, they may 
also prove conducive to our interest. [3.] 

It is urged, by those who have spoken on 
the other side, that we should endeavour to re« 
gain Oropus. But, should we now make those 
our enemies, who would assist us in this de- 



invasions, though they refused to assist them 
in any ofifensive measures. This seems to have 
been the engagement to which the orator re- 
fers. 

[3.1 The reasoning in this passage may 
possibly deserve to be opened and illustrated 
somewhat farther than can be done by a sim- 
ple detail of historical facts. It is one of the 
numberless instances of our orator's accom- 
modating his style and manner of address to 
the quickness and livelinessof Ms countrymen ; 
and complimenting their understandings, by 
leaving something to be supplied by them. 
The purport of his argument seems to be this. 
* Sooner or later we must oppose the attempts 
of Lacedemon, to extend our sovereignty. Our 
own interest requires it, as well as our regard 
to eouity, and the general interest of Greece. 
To Doth we owe the due attention, and it 
should be our care to make them coincide : 
while the Arcadians are supported, the La- 
cedemonians cannot be supposed sufficicndy 
powerful to become an object of terror: our 
interposition, therefore, in favourof the Arca- 
dians, will be regarded as the pure effect of 
public spirit. But, if the Lacedemonians be 
first suffered to reduce Arcadia, and (he Atlie- 
nians then begin to oppose their farther pro- 
gress, the motives of equity and public spirit 
may, indeed, still be pleaded, but those of self- 
interest must necessarily be supposed to have 
had the greater influence.* 
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■ign, we must forfeit all hopes of their assis- 
tance. It is my opinion, too, that we should 
attempt to regain Oropus. But, that Lacede- 
mon will now become our enemy, if we unite 
with those Arcadians who sue for our alliance ; 
they of all men, never should H.] assert, who 
persuaded us to support the Lacedemonians 
in the time of their distress. For, when the 
whole body of the Peloponnesians was ready 
to unite with us ; when they called on us to 
lead them against the Lacedemonians, the 
very men, who now urge this objection, per- 
suaded you to reject their overtures, [2.] (which 
forced them to apply to Thebes, then their sole 
resource,) and to expend your treasures, and 
endanger your persons, in defence of Lacede- 
mon. — Surely, you could not have acted with 
such spirit, to save this people, had you been 
&irly told, that, when once saved, no restraint 
must be prescribed to their desires, no bounds 
to their injustice : else they would retain no 
sense of that safety which we save them. Let 
it then be supposed, that our rorming an alli- 
ance with the Arcadians be ever so repugnant 
to the views of the Lacedemonians : still, that 
gratitude which they owe to this state for their 
preservation, at a time wh^n thev were threat- 
ened with the utmost dangers, should far out- 
weigh any resentment mey may conceive, 
from our opposing their injustice. And can 
they then deny us their assistance to regain 
Oropus 7 This would prove them the most 
abandoned of mankind. No ! by the gods, 1 
cannot suspect them of such baseness f 

I hear it also urged, and am surprised at the 
objection, that, by this alliance with the Arca- 
dians, and by the measures now proposed, the 



state must contradict its former condujet, and 
thus lose its credit. To me, Athenians ! the 
very contrary seems manifest. And why? 
Because it cannot be denied, that, in defending 
the Lacedemonians, in granting the like defence 
toThebes, in former times, and, lately, in saving 
the Eubceans, [3.] and then admitting them to 
an alliance, we have uniformly pursued one 
and the same design. — And, what is this? The 
protection of the injured. — ^And, if this be so^ 
the charge of inconsistency must be urged, not 
against us, but those who refuse to acDiere to 
justice. Affairs have changed, by means of 
those whose ambition is unbounded. This state 
tiath not changed. 

It appears to me, that the Lacedemonians 
are now acting a subtle and insidious part 
They say, that the Eleans [4.1 ought to have 
a portion of Triphylia; the Jrhliasians, Tri- 
caranus ; some others of the Arcadians, the 
territories which are theirs: and we, Oropus. 
Not that they wish to see each of us in pos- 
session of our rightful dominions. Vax nom 
it! Such public-spirited sentiments are new 
to them. They but affect this zeal for the 
support of all in the recovery of their sevonl 
interests; that, when they tJiemselves marched 
against Messene^ all may arm in their cauwi 
and cheerfully join with them ; or else appear 
to act unjustly, who had their concurrence in 
regaining their particular claims ; and j^ re- 
fuse to grant them the like returns of iriend- 
ship. It is my opinion in the first place, that, 
without subjecting any part of Arcadia to the 
power of the Lacedemonians, Athens will re- 
gain Oropus : that these people will tliemselves 
support our claim, if they nave the least re- 



[1.) Tbey, of all men, never should, &c.] 
Because these men then reasoned from the 
necessity of preserving a due balance of power, 
niid preventing aoy one state from becoming 
formidable. The resentment of the party to 
be opposed, they then considered as ol no 
weignt. against so cogent an argument. The 
same argument was now urged with equal force 
and propriety, in favour of (he Arcadians. 
Tbey could not, therefore, ui^e an objection 
now, which, in a case exactly parallel, they 
had affected to despise. 

[2.] The history of this fact, as described by 
Xenophon, does not exactly agree with this 
passage, unless supplied and illustrated by the 
narration of Diodorus. After the battle of 
Leuctra, the Athenians offered liberty to all 
the states of Peloponnesus. The Mantinsean^, 
thus encouraged, determined to fortify their 
city, but were opposed by the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who first remonstrated by their deputies, 
and then took up arms Many of the Arcadi- 
ans themselves refused to cive up their autho- 
rity over some of their dependent cities. This 
produced a war between the Lacedemonians, 
Tegeans, and their allies, on one part ; and 
the M&ntinteans, and the principal Arcadian 
states on the other. The Mantineans and 
Arcadians were victorious : * Yet still,* saith 



Diodorus, (lib. 15. an. 4. Olym. 103.) 'tbey 
dreaded the weight of Sparta, and could not 
venture, by themselves, to carry on the war. 
They, therefore, gained over the Argians and 
Eleaus, and sent an emhasey to the AihenianSi 
inviting them to unite in the confederacy 
against the Spartans. But, as they could gain 
no attention at Athens, they had recourse to 
the Thebans, and prevailed on them to join in 
a league against Lacederoon.* This extract 
from Diodorus throws sufficient light on the 
present passage. Lucchesini, 

[3.] In saving the EulK£ans.J At the time 
when the Thebans had gained poKession of a 
part of the island, with an intent of destroying 
the Athenian power in Enboea. See note, [l*! 
p. 13. on Phil. L 

[4.] That the Eleans, &c.] Triphylia was 
a district nn the sea-coast, situated between 
Elis and Messenc. Certain Arcadian exiles 
had seized Laspio, its principal city, and de- 
livered it to the Eleans. This produced a war, 
in which Triphylia so often changed its mas* 
ters, that the right to it became doublfuL The 
Arcadians, however, prevailed at lenj^th, and 
now possessed several cities in this district.^- 
Tricaranus had been taken from the Phlia- 
sians, by the Argives, some time after the hat- 
lie of Leuctra. . 
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gard to justice : and, that there are others [1.1 1 
to support it, who think that Thebes should 
not be suffered to possess the rights of others. 
But, were it evident, that unless we permit the 
Lacedemonians to overturn all Peloi)onne8us, 
we never can be able to obtain this city, [ 
shouldtliink it more eligible (if I may so speak) 
absolutely to resign our pretensions to Oropus, 
than to abandon Messend and Peloponnesus 
to the Lacedemonians, it is not ii^ this par- 
ticular alone, that we are to attend to the con- 
duct of Lacedemon. — But, 1 suppress those 
thoughts which are now starting. 1 only say, 
we are, in many instances, exposed to danger. 
[2.J As to the actions of the Megalopolitans 
a^fainst this state, during their connexion with 
the Thebans, it is absurd to urge these now 
aa criminal, it is absurd, i 8a}r, when they 
are inclined to form a strict union with us, 
that so they may redeem their former con- 
duct, by doing us efltctual service, malicious- 
ly to seek for all pretences to defeat such 
favourable intentions; and not to consider, 
that the greater zeal and ardour they are 
proved to have discovered for the interest of 
Thebes, the greater and the juster should be 
your resentment against those who deprived 
the state of such confederates. (For your 
protection they first solicited, before their ap- 
plication to the Thebans.) These are tne 
wretched arguments of men, who. wish that 
these people should unite with other states. 

From all the judgment i can form, on the 
most mature reflection, I am persuaded, (and 
there are manv here who agree with me in 
this opinion,) tnat, if the Lacedemonians are 
once masters of Megalopdis, Messend must 
certainly be in danger. Should they gain 
this city also, [ say, we must form an alliance 
with the Thebans. And, it will be much 
more noble, much more advantageous, at 
ODce to take those allies of the Thebans to 
our protectun, and vigorously to oppose the 
ambition of Lacedemon ; than to refuse them 
that potection, because allies to the Thebans ; 
to abandon them to their oppressors; and 
tboa be forced to save Thebes itself from ruin ; 
nay, to involve this our own state in danger. 
For I cannot think it a matter of no conse- 
quence to Athens, that the Lacedemonians 
should be masters of Megalopolis, and re- 
sume their ancient greatness: while, even 
now, I see them draw the sword, not to defend 
their state from wrong, but to regain that 

p.] There are others, &c.] The Phocians 
Tnessalians, and Corinthians, who were now 
eo|(aged against the Thebans in the sacred 
war. 

r^.J The objections on the other side were: 
'Shall we arm against ibe Lacedemonians, 
Our fellow-soldiers in the Theban war V And 
' shall we assist the Arcadians, who drew their 
■words against us at Mantinfea?' Both very 
popular, and likely to influence the assembly. 
The speaker seems particularly to dread the 
latter : he stateis it in gentle and extenuating 
terms : his answer hath as much art and live- 



sovereign power which they formerly enjoy- 
ed. And what were their designs, [3.] when 
they enjoyed this power, you can belter say 
than [ ; and must, therefore, feel the juster 
and the stronger apprehensions. 

I would gladly ask our speakers, those who 
express such aversion to Thebes, and those 
who declare themselves the enemies of Lace- 
demon ; whether in these, their particular re* 
sentments, they be actuated by a regard to 
you, and to your interests; or, whether they 
severally hate the Thebans, for the sake of 
the Lacedemonians ; and the Lacedemonians^ 
from their aflection to the Thebans. If, fior 
their sokes, they have lost their reason, and 
are each unworthy of our attention : if for 
our interest ; whence this unnecessary zeal for 
their favourite states 7 It is possible, very pos- 
sible, to humble the Thebans, without aggran- 
dizing the Lacedemonians. This may be 
easily eflfected, as i shall now endeavour to 
convince you. 

it is well known that men are, to a certain 
degree, obliged by shame, to adhere to justice, 
even where their inclinations are averse. 
They afiect to appear strenuous against every 
injurious attempt ; especmlly, when, in any 
instance, they have suflfered by such attempts. 
Here we find the great cause of all disorders, 
the orig^ of all calamities, in this want of a 
sincereu disinterested regard to justice. To 
avoid tnis danger, therefore, in our attempts 
to reduce the power of Thebes, let us declare, 
that Thespia, and Orchomenus, and Plataa, , 
must be restored : let us exert ourselves for 
this purpose, and call on others to assist us. 
Thus shall our true regard to equity, our real 
patriotic spirit, be displayed in this generous 
concern for the restoration of ancient cities. 
But, at the same time, let us not abandon 
Messend and Megalopolis to the power of their 
oppressors. Let us not, under tne pretence of 
serving the Thespians and PlatsanSj look on 
with unconcern, whilst cities now m being, 
already filled with inhabitants, are rased to 
their foundations. If we show this equal 
regard to justice, there is not a state in 
Oreece but will readily unite with us, to wrest 
from the Thebans tneir unjust acquisition. 
If not, this people must necessarily oppose 
our endeavours to restore the cities ; an event 
which they must justly regard as their own 
destruction ; and, in our own afiair, [4.] the 
attempt must prove inefiectual. And what, in 



liness as force ; and he appears not at all in- 
clined to dwell long, or psuticulariy, on this 
point. 

[3.1 The sovereignty of Lacedemon is to ba 
dated from the destruction of Athens by Ly- 
sander^ in the first year of the ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, a considerable time before the birth 
of Demosthenes, but within the memory of 
some citizens : at least, the consequences of 
this important event must have been remem- 
bered by numbers in the assembly. 

[4.] Our own afiair.] That is, the recovery 
iofOropus. 
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truth, can be expected, if we are ever Buf- 
fering cities, now in being, to be destroyed ; 
and demanding, that cities, long since ruin- 
ed, should be restored 1 

It hath been urged in this debate, by those 
who have spoken with the greatest appearance 
of reason, that these people should take down 
the public monuments [1.1 of their treaty with 
Thebes, if they mean to be real allies to this 
state. On the other side, it is alleged, that 
it is not such monuments, but interest, which 
they regard as the essential cause of friend- 
ship : that they must look on those as their 
real allies, who will grant them their assis- 
tance. 

But, however sincerely they may thus pro- 
fess, this is my opinion ; that you should de- 
mand, both that these monuments be taken 
down, and that Lacedemon be obliged to 
peace. If either of these demands be rejected, 
we should then unite with that party which 
hath acquiesced. For ifi when they are al- 
lowed to live unmolested, the Megalopolitans 
should still adhere to their connexions with 
the Thebans, they must then discover to the 
world, that they were influenced by the hopes 
conceived from the superiority of Thebes ; not 
by motives of equity. If, on the other hand, 
when the Megalopolitans have, with real faith 
and sincerity, formed an alliance with us, the 



p.] The public monuments, &c.] In the 
original, Tis LTHAA2 KaOeXeiv ras rrpds Bn- 
ISatovs. It was the custom in Greece, that the 
treaties of the several states, and the conditions 
of these treaties, should be inscribed on co- 
lumns, which were erected, and, while the 
treaties subsisted, were preserved in the most 
public and frequented places, as in the scenes 
of their great games, where the whole nation 
was collected at particular seasons, and there 
bad an opportunity of being witnesses of the 
terms agreed on. The observance of these 
was, in some sort, a matterof national concern, 
and came under the cognizance of the great 
council of Amphictyons. That the contract- 
ing powere themselves might have the monu- 
ments of their public acts continually in view, 
the like columns were erected in the most con- 
spicuous places of their cities. Thus we learn 
from Thucydides, (1. 18.) that, when the Atiie- 
nians and Lacedemonians had concluded a 
truce for fifty years, in the tenth year of the 
famous Peloponnesian war, it was provided, 
that the columns on which tlie treaty was in- 
scribed, should be erected in such places as 
have been mentioned. Jlr^Xas Si crrfjaai 'OAv/i- 
rrt&at, koI IlvdoT, koI 'loB/ioi, /rat iy *Ad^vais kv ir6- 
c(, Koi Iv AaKeSaijiopi 'AnvKXaiw. Pausanias ob- 
serves that in his days, many of these co- 
Jumnswere preserved in the Olympian temple, 
and particularly that which was the monu- 
ment of the treaty concluded between the 
Athenians, Argians, nnd Mantinaeans, in the 
twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

[2.] By tho9e allies, the orator undoubtedly 
means not the Arcadians only, but the whole 
body of the Peloponnesian states. And what 



Lacedemonians should still refuse to live in 
peace, it must be manifest, that aJl this their 
solicitude is not, that Thespia may be restored, 
but that, while the Thebans are embroiled in 
this war, they must seize the opportunity of 
reducing all Peloponnesus. 

I am surprised at some persons, who ezpreM 
dreadful apprehensions, at the allies of The- 
bes becoming enemies to Lacedemon} yet, 
should Lacedemon subdue these pec^le, see 
no danger in such an event ; especially, when 
we have the experience of past times to as- 
sure us, that the Thebans have evar used 
those allies [2.] against the Lacedemonians ; 
the Lacedemonians, when Uieir masters, have 
ever employed them against us. It is, there- 
fore, seriously to be considered, that should 
you now refuse to admit the Megalopolitans 
to your alliance, they must either be subvert' 
ed and dispersed ; and then the Lacedemo- 
nians, at once, become po^rfiil ; or they must 
escape the danger, (as we sometimes see 
strange and unexpected events i) and, tbni, 
with good reason, they tnust become firm as- 
sociates to the Thebans : but, if we accept of 
these their overtures, they must then owe and 
acknowledge their preservation to Uiis state. 

But let us turn our thoughts from ^eir for- 
tunes and their dangers, and fix our attention 
on the Thebans and Lacedemonians. Should 



he observes of these states, is fully confirmed 
by h istory. To mention only the more famous 
battles fought between the Thebans and Athe- 
nians, it appears, that the former were not as- 
sisted by the Peloponnesians in their first qd- 
successful engagement at Tanagra ; ( Ao. 4. 
Ol. 80.) in the second, when they were victo- 
rious; (An. 2. Ol. 83.) or in the third, wbea 
they were a^in conouered; (An. 1. Ol. 89.) 
or in their victory at Delium, in the following 
year. On the other hand, after the battle of 
Leuctra, the Thebans were joined by the Ar- 
cadians in their invasion of Sparta, (An. 3. 04. 
102.) and the next jear entered the territory 
of Lacedemon, in conjunction with the Arca- 
dians, Argives, and Eleans. But the Lacede- 
monians were assisted by their Peioponaesiaii 
allies, in all their wars with the Athenians. la 
the great Peloponnesian war, * the confeder- 
ates of the Lacedemonians were,' (said Thu- 
cydides, lib. U. 9.) *all the Peloponnesians 
that dwelt within the Isthmus, excentthe Ar- 
gives and Acheeans, who had attachments ta 
each of the contending parties.' AaKtSatftovlop 
jtiv oi ^vjinaxoi, HeXorovvriaioi jUv ol iwros 'ladiiaS 
Trduresj nXfiv 'ApysloiVf icai 'AxauSir. toShviSj^ 
is afXiftoripovs <fn\ia i}v. 

Many other instances, to the same parpose. 
might be produced from history. Bat should 
it be objected to the assertion of the oratort 
that, at the battle of Mantinsea, some of the Pe- 
loponnesians united with the Thebans against 
the Athenian powers, the answer is obvioos, , 
that the Athenians were not the objects of this 
confederacy ; that it was formed against the 
Spartans, to whom Athens served bat as aa 
auxiliary. Lucchesmu 
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this war prove fatal to the Thebans. (as our 
interest requires,) still the power of the Lace- 
demonians will be duly circumscribed, whilst 
they have the Arcadians on their borders, ever 
ready to arm against them. But, suppose the 
Thebans should prove superior to their dan- 
gers, should still defend their country, and 
should not fisill before their enemies ; yet must 
they be the less powerful, if on our side we be 
strengthened by allies, to whom we ourselves 
gave being. At all events, therefore, the in- 
terest of the state demands, that we should 
not abandon the Arcadians ; that, if preserved. 



p.] It does not appear from history that 
this oration had the aue effect. Whether the 
prospect of recovering Oropus had greater in* 
fluence than the more liberal and less confined 
policy of Demosthenes; or, whether the pre- 
sent circumstances and connexions of. the 
Athenians prevented them from acting in fa- 



they should not seem to owe their preservation 
to themselves ; they should not owe it to any 
others ; but that it should be the act of the 
Athenians. 

And now, my fellow-citizens ! I call the gods 
to witness, that I have spoken, not from pri* 
vate afiection, not from particular resentment 
to either party, but from a regard to what X 
deem the real interest of my country. This, 
then, is my opinion ; that you should not aban- 
don the people of Megafopohs ; no, nor any 
weaker state to the power of the stronger, [l.j 



voar of the Megalopoiitans ; certain it is, tha 
they did not exert themselves on this occasion, 
in defence of the liberty of Peloponnesus. The 
quarrel was carried on, for some short time. 
The Lacedemonians had generally the advan- 
tage ; but soon found it necessary to end the 
war by a truce with the people of Megalopolis. 



THE ORATION FOR THE LIBERTY OP THE RHODIANS;: 

PBONOUMCED IN THE ABCHONSHIP OF THESSALU8, THE SECOND TEAB OF THE HUMDBBD 

AND SEVENTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

An attempt made (in the hundred and fifth 
Olympiad) to reduce the states of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes, to a dependency on Athens, pro- 
duced the war, well known by the name of \the 
social war ;* which was, for three years, sup- 
ported by the Athenians, on one side : and on 
the other by the Chians, Coans, and Rhodians, 
assisted by the Byzantines, and by Mausolus, 
king of Caria ; which prince, (or rather his wife 
Artemisia, who governed in his name,) was 
the principal agent in fomenting this quarreL 
Then: fears of the Persian arms obliged the 
Athenians to give a peace to the confederates, 
in which it was expressly stipulated, that they 
should be free ana independent. So that, in 
effect, these states triumphed over their adver- 
sary ; whose concessions were extorted by ne- 
cessity, and who, of consequence, harboured 
all the resentment of disappointed ambition 
against their opponents. 

The people of Rhodes, who had engaged 
warmly in this confederacy, had formerly l]«en 
indebted to Athens for assistance, in defence 
of their popular form of government, against 
the favourers of aristocracy ; wha on their 
part, had been supported by the Lacedemor 
nians. The neace, now concluded, promised 
to put an end to those civil commotions and 
revolutions to which the state of Rhodes had 
been exposed. But the enterprising genius of 
Artemisia, who now reigned m Cana, prompt- 
ed her to attempt the conquest of Rhodes. Tne 
king of Persia mvoured her design against an 
ishund, which, by its situation, commanded tiie 
13 



JEgeoxi sea, and rendered the ^ssage into 
Greece secure and easy ; and which he justly 
expected to gain from the Carian princess, by 
treaty, or by arms, with less umbrage to tlie 
Greeks than any direct attack would give. ' 

As a step previously necessary to this de- 
sign, the aristocratical faction was, partly by 
the gradual influence of secret practices, and 
partly by force, established in the government 
of Rnodfes : which they proceeded to exercise 
in an oppressive and tyrannical manner. The 
people, wnose liberties were thus overturned, 
saw no resource in their distress, but to apply 
to the generosity of Athens, their ancient pro- 
tector. Ambassadors were despatched to im- 
plore the assistance of the great defenders of 
liberty ; and, in the assembly convened on this 
occasion, the following oration was delivered 
in favour of the people of Rhodes. 

Their cause laboured under many difficulties. 
They had defied the people whode protection 
they were soliciting : and were now the ob- 
jects of their resentment. — ^Their late opposi- 
tion was considered, at Athens, as the enect, 
not of a zeal for liberty, but of ingratitude 
and pride, of perverseness and insolence, which 
were represented as a part of their national 
character. No speaker could venture to op- 
pose these sentiments, which afforded those 
who spoke againist the Rhodians ample mat- 
ter for invective. It was well known that 
the Persian Ifing interested himself in favour 
of the reining party at Rhodes. The danger 
of irritating tnis pnnce had been, by Demos- 
thenes himself strongly urged upon other oo- 
caeions. So that, not only the passions and 

t 
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prejudices of the assembly, but policy also, 
pleaded powerfully against the present demand 
of the Rnodians. in uiese circumstances, they 
required an able, artful, and insinuating advo< 
cate : and such they found in our orator. 



THE ORATION 



FOE THE LIBERTY OF THE BH0DIAN8. 

TTtessalOf Archon, — Olympiad, 107. An. 2. 

When a&irs, like these, become the sub- 
jects of our debHEUes, it is my opinion, Athe- 
nians, that a general liberty of speech should 
be allowed to ail in this assembly. [1.] Not 
that I have ever thought it difficult to point 
out the measures fittest to be pursued ; for (to 
speak my thoughts plainly) you seem ofyour- 
selves sufficiently apprized of these. But to 

Srevail on you to pursue them ; there is the 
ifficulty. For when any thing hath been 
resolved ; when it hath been confirmed by your 
voices, we are just as far from carrying it in- 
to execution, as if it had never beAi resolved. 
One particular there is, eminently distin- 
guishable amongst all those fieivours which 
we owe to Heaven. 1 mean, that they who, 
not long since, prompted by their insolence, 
appeared in arms a^^amst us, now rest all their 
lu>pes of safety on this state. An event which 
should inspire us with the greatest satisfac- 



[1.1 This exordium seems to have been 
founded on some particular circumstances of 
the assembly, or some difficulties, which De- 
mosthenes was obliged to encounter, before 
he could obtain an audience. The assembly 
of the people at Athens was necessarily sub- 
ject to the inconveniences attending all popu- 
lar meetings. Clamour, tumult, and conten- 
tion frequently disturbed it; especially, wlien 
the point in debate wasof an important kind; 
or the popular leaders divided ; and, by in- 
terest or principle, prompted to support their 
different opinions and parties, with zeal and 
ardour. Sometimes (as we learn from some 
passages in iEschines] the leaders on one side 
took occasion to seise the gallery, from 
whence the speakers addressed themselves 
to the people, and, by open violence, prevent- 
ed any one from taking his place tjiere, who 
was not a friend to the measures which they 
recommended. Sometimes the magistrates, 
who presided in the assembly, either thought 
it necessary, for the preservation of peace and 
order, or were induced by private motives, to 
exert their authority, and to circumscribe that 
liberty of speech, ior which the constitution 
of Athens had so scrupulously provided. 
Hence, frequently arose a tumultuous mix- 
ture of acclamation, opposition, loud and vehe- 
ment commanding, and earnest expostulation, 
which formed a scene fitted to discourage and 
terrify an unexperienced or dastardly speak- 
er : a scene for whicM Demoithenes prepared 



tion. For, by a just and proper conduct upon 
this occasion, we shall, by our actions, glo- 
riously and nnably refute the calumnies of our 
traduoers. The Chians, and the Byzantines^ 
and the Rbodians, accused us of dangerous 
designs against them ; and, from this pretenee^ 
conspirea to raise the late war against us. 
But it will now appear that Mausolus, [2.] 
the great author ana conductor of this war- 
he who affisoted such zeal for the interest of 
the Rhodians, — is the very perscm who dejfnri- 
ved them of their freedom ; that the Chians 
and the Byzantines, [3.] who then professed 
to be their allies, have refused to assist them 
when distressed : but that you, the great ob- 
jects of their apprehensions, prove to be the 
people, of all ouiers, to whom alone they are 
mdebted for protection. When this is once 
made manifest to the world, such must be 



the sentiments with whieh you shall inspire 
the people of every commumty, that they will 
regard your friendship as the pledge oi their 
security. And surely you cannot enjoy 

treater happiness than such a universal con- 
dence and affection. 

It is with surprise I find the very persons 
who urged ua to oppose the kins [4.| in de- 
fence of the Egyptians, now aeternng lu^ 
by the apprehensions of his displeasure, from 
engaging in the afiairs of Rhooies: and this, 
when it is well known that the Rhodians are 
really Greeks ; the others, of the number <tf 
this prince's subjects. 
There are some among you who may re- 

himsel^ by declaiming on the sea-shore t 
amidst the roaring of the waves. 

•[2.J This passage seems to intimate that 
measures had been taken to establish the 
aristocracy at Rhodes, during the lifetime of 
Mausolus. The queen, who is said to have 
directed and governed her husband, proba- 
bly recommended, and made some progresf 
in the execution of a design, which wai 
crowned with complete success in her ows 
reign. 

fo.] It was, probably, the fear of Aneni- 
siers power which prevented the Chiaas aod 
Byzantines from assisting their friends the 
Rnodians to overturn the usurpation. Giber- 
wise, the Chians, whose government was re- 
publican, must have exerted themselves to 
secure the like constitution to their allie«< 
iMcchesini, 

[4.1 When Artaxerxes engaged in the war 
with Nectanebus, king of E^pt, both parties 
applied to the Greeks for assistance : the Pe^ 
sian was refused^ but such numbers of 
Grecian mercenaries engaged in the service 
of Nectanebus, that he was enabled to detach 
four thousand of these to the assistance ef 
the Sidonians. And probably the greater 
part of these forces were Athenians : as tlie 
inveterate resentment of this people to the 
Persians prompted them to take all vieani of 
opposing them, which were not afanralutely Uh 
consistent with treaties. iMcchesmii 
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member that, at the time when the afiairs of 
Persia were the subject of our consultations, 
1 was the first, I thmk the only, or almost 
the only one, to recommend it as the wisest 
measure, not to assign your enmity to the 
kine, as the motive of your armament : to 
mc£e your preparations against your avowed 
adversaries ; but to employ them even against 
him, should he attempt to injure you. Nor 
did I urge these things without your full con- 
currence. You received them with applause. 
[1.] On this present occasion, mv sentiments 
are exactly consonant to what I then propo- 
sed. And were I a subject to the king, were 
1 called to be his counsellor, to him I should 
suggest the very measures I now recommend 
to you ; to fight for his own dominions, if 
attacked by any of the Greeks ; never to in- 
dulg^e an extravagant ambition of making 
foreign conquests. If, on your part, ye men 
of Athens ! it be resolved to give up aJl those 
cities to the king, which he may reauce to his 
obedience, by surprising and deceiving some 
members of the several cities ; it is a resolu- 
tion 1 can by no means praise. But, if ye 
be persuaded, that, in the cause of justice, ye 
should, on all occasions, boldly draw the 
sword, and encounter every difiiculty ; in the 
first place, such occasions will occur more 
rarely, the more you are possessed with this 
persuasion ; and then, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that such sentiments are worthy of 
this state. 



That 1 recommend nothing new, in moving 
you to give liberty to the Rhodians ; that you 
will do nothing new, if my counsels should 
prevail; may appear from one instance of 
our former conduct, which proved of impor- 
tant service. It may be remembered, Athe- 
nians ! that you once sent out Timotheus, to 
assist Ariobarzanes. [2.] It was expressly 
prescribed in his commission, that he should 
not proceed to any infringement of our treaty 
with the king. He saw that Ariobarzanes 
had onenly revolted from his master. He 
saw that Samos was held by Cyprothemes, 
and his Persian earrison ; and tliat Tigranes^ 
the king's own lieutenant, had placed them 
in this city. To Ariobarzanes, therefore, he 
refused assistance : Samos he invested, and 
restored to freedom. And to this day, we 
never were involved in any war on this ac- 
count. For there is a material difierence be- 
tween these two motives of war ; the enlarec- 
ment of dominion, and the defence of rightful 
possessions. When an invasion is to be 
repelled, the contest is supported to the utmost; 
not so for the objects of ambition. Men will, 
indeed, attemj)! to gratify this passion, if per- 
mitted ; but, if opposed, they do not charge 
the opposition as injurious. Nor do I think 
that Artemisia will act contrary to these prin- 
ciples, if the state should interpose in the af- 
fairs of Rhodes. — Hear me for a moment, and 
judge whether my reasons be well-founded or 
mvalid. 



Jl.] The approbation of the people, he 
ects to consider as a full proof of the just- 
ness of these his senliroents. 'If they be then 
just, the king must adopt them ; no other can 
be recommended to him. And if his conduct 
is to be guided by such principles, he cannot 
be provoked to take up arms against the Athe- 
nians, by their interposition in favour of the 
liberty of Rhodes, (a Grecian slate.) It must 
be equally his interest not to oppose the Athe- 
nians, where his own kingdom is not imme- 
diately attacked, as it is for the Athenians not 
to give unnecessary umbrage to him. Such deli- 
cacy and caution must be acknowledged just 
and necessary, but are quite difi'erent from a 
supine inattention to all his motions; and an 
abject concession of all the conquests he may 
be prompted to make, however injurious to 
Greece. Such conduct would not only be dis- 
honourable but impolitic. While, on the con- 
trary, vigour and resolution, prudently direct- 
ed, instead of involving them in war, must^awe 
their enemies, and preserve them in peace and 
security.* — This seems to be the sum of the 

E resent argument. And the judicious will pro- 
ably forgive the attempt to open and illustrate 
particular passages, as the sentimentp, in this 
oration especially, are delivered with such 



liveliness and rapidity, that a reader, not strict- 
ly attentive, is oftentimes in danger of losing 
tne full view of our orator. 

[2.] The time and circumstances of this ex- 
pedition do not seem necessary for illusiratins 
the argument of Demosthenes, as be himself 
hath distinctly explained the particulars ue 



cessary for his purpose. However, the read- 
er whose curiosity may prompt him to seek 
for farther information, has here a fuller ac- 
count from the Italian commentator. — There 
is no doubt, but that Timotheus was sent on 
this eltpedition in the second, or in the begin- 
ning or the third year of the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad : because, in this year, Ario* 
barzanes, together with some other satraps on 
the sea-coast, Mausolus, and Tachus king of 
Egypt, revolted from Artaxcrxes. The re* 
hellion of Ariobarzanes was probably un- 
known to the Athenians at this time. The 
design of the expedition was, to establish this 
satrap in the government of Phrygia, which 
he had seized on the death of Mithridates,by 
his own authority : though possibly he might 
have assured the Athenians that he had acted 
by the king's commission. Hence was Timo- 
theus sent to support him with instructions, 
however, to commit no infringement of the 
treaties subsisting between Athens and the 
Persian. And as this general could not, con- 
sistently with these instructions, pursue the 
intended expedition in favour of Ariobarzanes, 
it was not without good reason that he chose 
to employ his forces in the relief of Samos ; 
which was under the jurisdiction of Athens, 
and unjustly seized by the king's lieutenants^ 
in order to facilitate his operations against the 
rebels on the sea-coast. Nor was it at all pru- 
dent for the Athenians to sufier the Persians 
to possess an island, from whence they might 
readily pass over into Greece. 
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I think, then, that if all the kin^s attempts 
in Egypt had been crowned with effectual 
success, Artemisia would have exerted her 
utmost efforts to reduce Rhodes to his sub- 
jection ; not from an affection to the king, but 
m order to bind him, by a signal favour, 
should he extend his dommions to her neigh- 
bourhood ; that, in return, he might admit her 
to the strictest connexions of friendship. But, 
since he hath acted, [1.}— as fame reports; 
since he hath been unsuccessful in all his at- 
tempts; she must suppose (and it is in fact 
the case) that this island can be of no other 
use to him, but as a citadel, to awe her king- 
dom, and to control her motions. So that, m 
my opinion, she would rather that we were in 

Sossessipn of the island, (provided that this 
id not appear to be the act of Artemisia,) 
than that he should gain it. Nor would she 
assist him in such an attempt ; at least, not 
with sincerity and vigour. As to the king, 
how he may act on any emerecncy, I do not 
pretend to say. But, that it nigmy imports 
this state to have it known explicitly, whether 
he means to assert any claim to Ixodes or 



[1.] We learn from Diodorus, (lib. 16.) that 
in the present year, when this oration was 
delivered, Ochus had not penetrated as far as 
Egypt : but led his army against Sidon ; which 
city being betrayed by Mentor, and Tennes 
its king, was set on fire, and reduced to ashes 
by the inhabitants. From hence the Persians 
marched, the next year, into Egypt, where they 
at first met with some sinister accidents, (a 
considerable part of the army being lost in 
morasses, though in the conclusion they were 
enabled to conquer Nectanebus at Pelusiuro, 
and to reduce him to the utmost extremity. 
Thus the assertion of Demosthenes seems 
not reconcilable to history. But it must 
not be forgotten, that a passionate eager- 
ness for intelligence was a distinguishing 
part of the character of the Athenians; 
which, we must suppose, was frequently gra- 
tified by rumours and advices invented to 
please them, and artfully or credulously pro- 

Eagated. iSomething of'^tbis kind might have 
appened at present: and agreeable news 
from the Persian camp, whether believed by 
the onitof-or no, might have been assumed as 
certain, without any scruple, to answer the 
present purpose. 

[2.] At first glance, it may occur to the 
reader to ask, how it ccmcs, that Demosthenes, 
who pleads for the restoration of the popular 
state, here seems to speak in favour of the 
reigning partv. And though the commen- 
tators, &c. take no notice of any difficulty in 
this passage, it may not be deemed imperti- 
nent to endeavour to illustrate its purport and 
connexion. — Demosthenes hath endeavoured 
to prove that the king, however he may favour 
or support the aristocracy at Rhodes, yet 
will not consider the interposition of the 
Athenians, in defence of the liberty of that 
island, as an act of hostility against him ; and 
that neither he, nur Artemisia, will oppose 



no ; this I firmly maintain. If he shoald, 
our consultations are not to be confined to 
the Rhodians ; our concern must be for our- 
selves, and for all the Greeks. 

[2.] Yet, were these Rliodians, who now 
possess the city, strong enough to maintam 
their possession, I should not have advised 
you to grant them aid: no, though they 
should make you the most magnificent pro- 
mises. For I find, that in order to duMolve 
the free government, they first seduced some 
citizens of their party ; and then the moment 
they had gained their purpose, they drove out 
those very citizens. And tney who have been 
false to both parties, cannot^ 1 presume, prove 
faithful allies to this state*^ ' 

These things 1 nevarsbould have urged, 
had I only considered the interest of RhcKles. 
I have no public [3.] attachment to this state; 
no particular connexion with any of its citi- 
zens ; or, were I engaged by both these ties, 
in this assembly 1 shculd be influenced only 
by the interest of my country. As to these 
Rhodians, if one may so speak who pleads 
for their protection, I rejoice at what hath 



them. * Not that I pretend,* saith the orator, 
* to ascertain what the king's designs are, or 
what measures he may pursue. DUt if be 
should assert any direft claim to the domi- 
nion of Rhodes, '^his treaty with the Greeks 
is broken : we and all Greece are threatened. 
The question is no longer how the Rhodians 
shall be governed : the island must be defend- 
ed for our own sake, whatever party may pre- 
vail there. Bat, in such a case, it is the in- 
terest of Greece, not that of the aristocratical 
faction at Rhodes, which should be consider- 
ed ; and however warrantable, and just, and 
prudent, a vigorous defence of the islaod 
would then be ; vet still, nothing but neces- 
si^, nothing battue certainty of its falling into 
the power of the Persian, without our assis- 
tance, could induce me to recommend the 
granting that assistance. If the reigning 
party could by themselves defend the island, 
they do not merit, nor should they be favour- 
ed with, our interposition ; but, if not, our 
own and our nation's interests require, that 
we should defeat the designs of the Persian 
against Rhodes, even though this party should 
reap the immediate advantage. 

[3.] I have no public, &c.J The citizens of 
the more eminent states in Greece had it 
sometimes in their power to confer favours 
on inferior communities; and thrae in return 
expressed their gratitude by declaring that 
such persons should, at any time during their 
residence among them, be entitled to enter- 
tainment at the public expense. In like 
manner, favours conferred and received by 
particular persons entitled them to the rights 
of private hospitality from each other. These 
were declarations of the most strict and invio- 
lable friendship ; and the least neglect or vio- 
lation of this hospitality was accounted a crime 
of the most heinous nature. — The expressions 
in the original are founded on these customs. 
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happened : that the men who could not bear 
that we should regain our just rights, have 
now lost their own liberty : and they, who 
mi^bt have united upon terms of equality 
wuh the Oreeks, ana with us, the best of 
Greeks, chose to admit barbarians [1.] and 
slaves into their citadel, and to become their 
abject vassals. I had almost said,, that these 
thmgs must prove of use to them, if you 
voudisafe your aid. In a course of prosperity, 
1 know not whether they would ever have 
returned to reason ; for they are Rhodians.[2.] 
But now, taught by experience that perverse 
folly is the cause of numberless calamities, 
they may possibly entertain sentiments more 
just and prudent for the future. And this, I 
apprehend, would be no small advantage to 
them. Let us then endeavour to avert their 
ruin: let us not harbour ancient resentments : 
let it be remembered that you yourselves have 
oftentimes been deceived by those who en* 
tertained designs a^inst the state : and yet, 
on none of these will ye confess that punish- 
ment should be inflicted. 

Let it also be considered, that you, my fel 
low->citizens, have waged many wars against 



[l.J By Barbarians and slaves, he means 
the forces of Artemisia, which she sent to 
the assistance of the aristocratical faction ; 
and which they kept in the citadel for their 
defence, /iuccnennt— The admission of these 
forces into Rhodes is ascribed by Vitro vius 
to a stratagem of an extraordinary nature. 
He tells us, the Rhodians held a private in- 
telligence in Halicarnassus, the capital of 
Carta; and hoped that the inhabitants would 
willingly unite with them, in order to shake 
off the yoke of a woman. lo these expecta- 
tions they sent a fleet thither. But Artemisia, 
having aiscovered the plot, ordered the in- 
habitants to range themselves under their 
walls, and to receive the Rhodians as iheir 
expected deliverers. Deceived by this ap- 
pearance, the Rhodians landed, and left their 
ships deserted. They were surrounded, and 
cut to pieces. Artemisia, who had ordered 
her galleys to fall down some canals which 
conamunicated with the port} and to seize 
their ships, now set sail in the Rhodian fleet, 
and appeared before their island. It was 
supposed by the people of Rhodes, that their 
own army was returned victorious; and the 
Carians were masters of their fortress before 
tiie fatal mistake was perceived. 

[2.] They are Rhodian;!.] Homer calls the 
Rhodians vncprii^dvovs* insolent. And to this 
day they are said to be distinguished by the 
same fault, though now reduced to the ex- 
tremity of slavery. Lucchesinu 

[3.] 1 imagine that the orator had here in 
view the expeditions against the Corinthians 
and Syracusans. With the former, the Athe- 
nians contended about boundaries and ter- 
ritory; particular causes of complaint, but 
especially ambi;ion, prompted them to wage 
war against the latter. And the government 
both o? Corinth and Syracuse was regularly 
democratical. Lucchesinu 



states, both of popular and digarehal gc 
vemments. Of this you are not to be inform* 
ed : but, perhaps, you have never once re« 
fleeted, what were the causes of your several 
wars with each^ With popular states |3«] 
your wars arose from particular complaints, 
which could not be decided in a national coun« 
cil; or from disputes about districts and 
boundaries ; or from the love of glory or pr^ 
eminence. But of your wars with oligarchieS| 
[4. J there were different causes t trith these 
you fought, for your constitution, for yoor 
liberty. So that I should not scruple to avow 
my opinion, that it would be better for us to 
be at war with all the states of Greece, pso« 
vided [5.] that they enjoyed a popular jgovetn- 
ment, than to be m fnendship with them all, 
if commanded by oligarchies. For, with free 
states, 1 should not think it difficult to con« 
elude a peace whenever ye were inclined! 
but with oligarchal governments, we could 
not even form a union, to be relied on. Fori 
it is not possible that the few can entertain a 
sincere aflection for the many; or the friends 
of arbitrary power, for the men who choose to 
live in free equality. 

[4.] By oligarchies^ the orator means the 
Boeotians and Megareans, but principally the 
Lacedemonians. Lucchesinu 

[5.] With all the states of Greece, provid* 
ed, &c.] To this the orator subjoins a reasos, 
which makes the assertion appear less extra* 
ordinary : * If attacked by all, it is true, the 
contest could not be supported, yet no terms 
of accommodation would be imposed that 
would alter or destroy our constitution. But 
no peace could secure the freedom of the only 
democraticai state. The enemies of libertyi 
however apparently reconciled, most ever 
hate and fear, and at length destroy it/— As 
I have taken the liberty to translate this pass- 
age in a manner difierent from that or the 
commentators and interpreters, it will be 
necessary fairly to quote the original at large* 
"SLare iytoyc oix Sv dKvtiffatftt dntXv ftaXXow fiYttv* 
Oai oTft^epeiv, iniiOKparovuspons tovs "EXXiyyaf 
iiravras iroXc/ietv i/itv, 1} dXXi}^apxo«filM»«f ^iXovf 

eipat. ArifioKparovitevovs ro^i ^'EWtivag hath 

been generally taken as equivalent to rovt rta^ 
*EXXfipoiP SnuoKparov/jLhovSf &c.^ and the origt* 
nal understood as containing this assertion: *It 
would be more eligible liiat all the republics in 
Greece should be ai war with us, than tliat 
we should be in alliance with all the oligar* 
chies. The learned in the Greek language 
will determine whether, in order to warrant 
this interpretation, the form of the sentence 
in the original should not have been tovs in" 
poKparovnivov^ ^'^Wrivas, instead o( SfifiOKparov- 
fitpovsTovi, &c. But, not to insist on gramma- 
tical niceties, it is submitted to the reader, 
who attends lo the history and circumstances 
of Greece, whether to be at uar with the free 
states, that is, the states of Peloponnesus, or 
to be in alliance with the oligarchies, that is 
(principally) the states of Lacedemon and 
Boeoiia, be two particulars so necessarily in- 
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1 am surprised that none among you should 
oonceive, tnat if the Chians, and the Mityle' 
neans, [1.] and now the Rbodians, are to be 
•ubjected to a few ; I had almost said, if all 
mankind are to^be thus enslaved, our con- 
■titution must be' threatened with danger. It 
is surprising that none among you should 
reflect, that if this form of policy be establish- 
ed in every place, it is not possible that our 
free government should be suffered to con- 
tinue. For it must then be ceitain, that none 
others but the Athenians can arise to restore 
affairs to their original state of freedom. And 
those whom men regard as dangerous, they 
must ever labour to destroy. In every other 
case, they who act unjustly are enemies only 
to those whom their injustice hath immediate- 
ly affected ; but they who subvert, free states, 
and reduce them to the power of a few, are 
to be deemed the common enemies of all the 
zealous friends of liberty. And justice too 
demands, ye men of Athens, that you, who 
enjoy a popular government, should discover 
the same concern for the misfortunes of other 
; i free states, which you yourselves would ex- 
".^ pcct from .them, if at any time (which Hea- 
ven avert!) the like misfortunes should op- 
press you. It may be said, indeed, that the 
Khodians are deservedly distressed ; but this 
is not a time for such objections. Let the 
prosperous ever show the tenderest solicitude 
for the unhappy ; since none can say what 
may be their own future fortune. 

I have heard it frequently observed in this 
assembly, that, when the state was in its 
deepest distress, there were not wanting friends 
to concert measures for its restoration. Of 
this I shall, at present, briefly mention but 
one instance, I mean that of the Argives. [2.] 
And 1 should be sorry that we, whose dis- 
tinguished character it is to protect the 
wretched, should appear inferior to the Ar- 
gives in this narticular. Theyi though seat- 
ed on the boraers of Lacedemon, witnesses of 



the uncontrolled power of this city, both br 
jsea and land; yet, could not be diverted 
could not be deterred from expressing their 
affection to the Athenians. When ambaaaBr 
dors came from Lacedemon, to demand tome 
Athenian exiles who had taken refuge at 
Argos, they declared by a decree, that unleea 
these ambassadors departed from their ci^, 
before the setting sun, they should be account- 
ed enemies. And would it not be shameful, 
my countrymen, that the populace of Argot 
should, in such times as these, defy the ter- 
ror of the Lacedemonian power and aove- 
reignty ; and yet, that you, who are Athe- 
nians, should be terrified by a barbarian; 
nay, by a woman 7 The Argives might have 
justly pleaded, that they had oftentimes been 
conquered by the Lacedemonians. But yos 
have frequently proved victorious over the 
king ; never were once defeated, either by his 
slaves or by himself. Or, if the Persian 
boasts to have obtained any advantage over 
us, he owes it to those treasures which he 
lavished on the corrupt traitors and hireliogs 
of Greece. If ever he hath prevailed, by 
these means hath he prevailea. Nor nave 
such successes proved of real use. No : we 
find that, at the very time when he was en- 
deavouring to depress this state, b^ the help 
of Lacedemon, [aJ] his own dominions were 
exposed to the dangerous attempts of Clear- 
chus and Cyrus. Thus were his avowed 
attacks ever unsuccessful ; his secret prac- 
tices attended with no real advantage. 

There are men among you, who frequently 
affect a disregard of Phuip, as if beneath their 
attention, but of ;the king express the most 
terrible apprehensions, as of an enemy truly 
dangerous to those whom he may determine 
to attack. If then we are never to oppose 
the one, because weak, and to make imbound- 
ed concessions to the other, because formidar 
ble, against whom, my countrymen, are we 
to draw our swords 7 



compatible,* as to oblige the Athenians to 
choose one or (be other. If it be said that it 
is sufficient to suppose that particular quar- 
rels might arise, in which a union with Sparta 
and Boeotia, would prevent the free states 
from attacking the Athenians ; and the reject- 
ing this union might encourage them to the 
attack; in such case, I suspect that the orator 
never could have advised his countrymen to 
engage singly in a war, as the most eligible 
measure, which, by weakening each party, 
would render both an easier prey to those 
who are supposed (from the nature of their 
constitution) to be their common enemies. 
And such advice would still be more unac- 
countable, should it be supposed, that in con- 
sequence of rejecting the alliance of Sparta 
Hiid Boeotia, these states would unite with 
the enemies of Athens. 

ri.] From this passage it pcems not impro- 
bable, that the deiiigns of the Persian had 
extended farther tlian to Rhodes; and that 
he had by his power of influence lately made 
alterations in the state and government of 



thefse inferior islands, which the embarrassed 
condition of the Athenians, and their atten- 
tion to the motions of the Macedonian king, 
might have prevented them from opposing. 

[2.] This instance of the magnanimity of 
the Argives must have been particularly 
agreeable to the assembly, as the form of 
government at Argos was, like that of Athen^ 
republican. The memory of this noble and 
generous act hath been passed over by his- 
torians. But we have It here preserved. 
enlivened, and enforced, by the most vivid 
colouring, and the utmost strength of expres- 
sion. Lucchesinu 

[3.] In the first year of the 94th Olympiad, 
the Lacedemonians became masters of Atoens, 
and there established the thirty grants. In 
the fourth year of the same Olympiad, Cyras 
took up arms against his brother Artaxerxes. 
So that between these two events, bat a small 
interval of time intervened; which safficient- 
Iv warrants the assertion of the orator 
Lucc/tesifti ! 
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There are men, too, most powerful in plead- 
ing for the rights of other^ in opposition to 
your demands. To these I would make one 
request ; that they should endeavour to dis- 
play an e()ual zeal in the defence of your 
rights, asamst your adversaries. Thus shall 
they be uie first to show a reai regard to jus- 
tice. It is absurd to urge its precepts to you, 
'if the^r themselves pay no deference to its 
authority. And, surely, a member of this 
state cannot pretend to a regard for justice, 
who seeks industriously for every argument 
against us, never for those which may be 
urged in our favour. Consider, I conjure 
you, why, among the Byzantines, there is no 
man to inform them, that they are not to seize 
Chalcedon, [1.] which is really the kind's ; 
which you some time possessed ; but to which 
they have no sort of claim: that they should 
not attempt to reduce Sylembria to their sub- 
jection, a city once united in alliance with us : 
that in assuming a power of determining the 
boundaries of the Sylembrian territory, the 
Byzantines violate their oaths, they infringe 
those treaties which say expressly, that this 
people shall be governed by their own laws. 
Why, during the life of Mausolus, or since 
his death, hath no one been found to inform 
Artemisia, that she is not to possess herself 
of Cos, of Rhodes, of many other Grecian 
states, which the king, who was master of 
them, ceded by treaty to the Greeks ; and for 
which the Greeks of those days encountered 
many dangers, supported many noble con- 
tests 7 Or, were these things thus urged to 
both ; that they would hdve any influence, is 
by no means probable.—!, on my part, see no 
injustice in remstating the people of Rhodes ; 
but, even if it were not strictly just, yet, when 
I view the actions of others, 1 think it my 
duty to recommend this measure. And why 1 
Because, if all others confined themselves 
within the bounds of justice, it would be 



[].J Chalcedon.] This city of Bithynla, 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, had 
been given up to the king of Persia, by the 
peace of Antalcidas. But now it appears to 
nave been exposed in the invasions of the 
Byzantines, as well as Sylembria, a mArilime 
town in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. 
Latcchesmi, 

[2.] The passage, as here translated, plain- 
ly pomts out the two most famous treaties 
concluded between the Greeks and Persians; 
the one, by Cimon the Athenian (An. 3. 
Olymp. 77;) the other, by Antalcidas the 
Laceaemonian (An. 2. Olymp. 98.) The first 
was made immediately after the final over- 
throw of the Persian forces, both by sea and 
land. By this treaty it was provided, that all 
the Grecian cities in Asia snoald be free and 
independent; and that no Persian ship of 
war should presume to sail to the westward 
of the Cyanaean and Chelidonian islands: 
that is, to approach so near as to give the 
least umbrage or alarm to the Greeks : terms, 
which plainly supposed the guperiorlty of 



shameful, that you, Athenians, should be the 
only people to trans°;re8s. But, when every 
other state seeks all opportunities of acting 
injuriously, that you alone should give up 
every advantage from pretended scruples, and 
nice distinctions of rignt ; this is not justice, 
but cowardice. 

In effect, indeed, we find men proportion 
their claims of right to their present power. 
Of this I shall mention one example, well 
known to all. There are two treaties [2.J on 
record, between the Greeks and the kinff; 
that which our state concluded, which is tne 
subject of universal praise; and this latter, 
made by the Lacedemonians, which was con- 
demned as odious and dishonourable. In 
these treaties, the rights of either party were 
by no means defined in the same manner; 
' and no wonder,' for, in civil society, the 
rights of individuals are determined by the 
laws, with the same equal and conunon re- 
gard to the weak and to the strong. But, in 
political and national transactions, the power- 
ful ever prescribe the bounds of right to the 
weaker. You assume the character of arbi- ■ 
trators and defenders of justice : be careful tff' 
then to preserve such power as may give due 
weie^ht and effect to your determinations. 
And this will be done by showing that the 
Athenians are the general patrons and pro- 
tectors of liberty. 

Sensible, indeed, I am, and with good rea- 
son, that it is not without the utmost difiiculty 
that you can execute any purposes of moment. 
All others have but one contest to maintain, 
that against their avowed enemies: when 
they have once conquered these, they enjoy 
the fruits of their conquest without farther 
opposition. But you, Athenians! have a 
double contest to support. Like others, you 
have your open enemies ; but you have ene- 
mies still more dangerous andeJarming; you 
liave those of your own citizens to suboue, 



Greece, and are, accordingly, represented by 
historians as highly honourable to this nation. 
The latter treaty, on the contrary, was dic- 
tated by the Persians, and the weakness and 
disorders of the Greeks obliged them to accept 
of it. By this, the Grecian colonies of Asia, 
together with some of the islands, were for- 
mally given up to the power and jurisdiction 
of ihe Persian king. And historians have 
not restrained their indignation at the mean- 
ness and ignominy of these concessions. 

The interpreters and commentators have 
indeed rendered this passage in another 
manner. But, without entering into con- 
troven^y, the translator submits the pertinency 
and propriety of the present interpretation 
to the judgment of the learned reader ; by 
no means confident, yet not without hopes of 
his concurrence. And, should he happen to 
be more fortunate, in some particular instance, 
than his predecessors or associates in the 
same labour, he esteems it a matter which 
warrants no sort of triumph or exultation. 
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who, in thn assembly, are engaged against 
the interests of their country. And, as they 
are ever strenuous in their opposition to all 
useful measures, it is no wonder that many of 
our designs are frustrated. Perhaps, those 
emoluments which€heir corru{)tors hold forth 
to tempt them, may be the inducement to 
many, Doldly to aspire to the rank of ministers 
and public counsellors. But still you your- 
selves may be justly blamed. For it is your 
part, Athenians ! to entertain the same senti- 
ments with regard to the rank of civil duty, 
as to that of b^tle. And what are these sen- 
timents 7 He who deserts the post assigned 
him by the general, you pronounce infamous, 
[l.J and unworthy to share the common rights 
of an Athenian citizen. In like manner, he 
who, in our civil polity, abandons the station 
assigned by our ancestors, and attempts to 
establish the power of the few, should be 
declared unworthy to speak in this assembly. 
Do you think it necessary to bind our allies 
by an oath, to have the same friends and the 
same enemies with us, in order to be assured 
of their attachment? And shall those minis- 
ters be deemed truly loyal, who are certainly 



and evidently devoted to the service of our 
enemies 7 

But, what might be ursed in accusation 
against them, what might be urged with 
severity against you, it is by no means diffi- 
cult to find. By what counsels, by what con- 
duct, the present disorders of our state m^ 
be removed ; this is the great point of diffi- 
culty. Nor is this, perhaps, the time to en- 
large on every psirticuiar. Exert yourselves 
on the present occasion ; endeavour to render 
your designs effectual, by an advantageous 
execution ; and then, your other interests 
may, perhaps, gradually wear a fairer aspect 

It is, therefore, my opinion^ that you should 
engage in the affairs of this people with the 
utmost viffour ; and act as becomes the dig- 
nity of Amens. Think with what joy you 
attend to those who praise your ancestors, 
who display their achievements, and recount 
their trophies. And think, that your ances- 
tors erected these trophies, not that the view 
might barely strike you with admiration; but 
that you might imitate the virtues of the men 
who raised them. [2.] 



[1.] In the Olynthiac oration?, we find 
Demosthenes complaining, that the severity 
of the ancient military laws had been con- 
siderably relaxed. Ana this passage furnishes 
us witb a remarkable instance of such relax- 
ation. For, by the ori^iual laws and con- 
stitutions of Athens, it was declared a capital 
offence for any citizen to fly, or to desert 
from his post. Even he who cast away his 
shield was punished with death. If any 
man lost it by accidental neglect he was 
bound to pay a fine of five hundred drachmae. 
LucchetittL 

[2.] From the sacceeding oration, we learn, 
that the address and enei^y which Demos- 
thenes exerted in fiivoor of the people of 
Rhodes were by no means effectual. The 



times in which he lived were distracted and 
corrupted ; his country not well disposed, nor 
indeed possessed of force sufficient to support 
the general cause of liberty. The assembly 
in which he spoke was (il we except some 
extraordinary cases of immediate danger) ever 
governed by party. The citizens came loge* 
iher, not to deliberate on the public inter- 
ests, but to support a faction, already deter- 
mined, and resolved in what manner to give 
their voices ; and armed against the power of 
tnuh. It is no wonder, therefore, that we 
find the most consummate eloquence^ the 
justest, the strongest, and the most animated 
representations, m so many instances unsnc- 
cessfui. 



THE ORATION ON THE REGULATION OF THE STATE : 

PRONOUNCED IN THE ABCH0N8HIP OF THE0PHBA8TDS, THE FIRST TEAR OP THE 

HUNDRED AND TENTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The contests between the Macedonians and 
Athenians (to which we owe the most valua- 
ble remains of Demosthenes) have been ex 
plained in the former volume of the Philippic 
orations. The reader is not now to be in- 
formed, at what time, and with what success, 
king Philip attempted to reduce Perinthus 
and Byzantium. When he found himself 
oblu^edlto raise the siege of Byzantium, he is 
saicTto nave turned his arms against Scythia. 



The Athenians, who were elated by the least 
appearance of good fortune, considered this 
as a flight. They were fired with the imagi- 
nation of an enemy, that had so lonjg pro^ 
formidable and successful, defeated m bis de- 
signs, and ,this, principedly, by the counsels 
and arms of Athens; retiring before their 
general Phocion, and forced from all attempts 
on Greece, to retrieve the honour of his arms, 
in parts remote and barbarous. This they 
considered as the happy moment for pursuing 
their advantages, and for reducing that am- 
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bition to just and ecjuitable bounds, which was 
now, for the first time, severely mortified and 
disappointed. 

In order to render the hostilities now medi- 
tated more formidable and effectual, the Athe- 
nians began seriously to reflect on the causes 
of past misfortunes, and seemed resolved to 
reform those fcorruptions and abuses, which 
had disgraced their constitution, and weaken 
cd their power. 

The oppressions and severe exactions, of 
which their allies and dependent states nad 
lately found particular occasidi to complain, 
and to which the necessity of their afiairs had 
contributed, as well as the avarice of their 
commanders, naturally determined diem to 
reflect on the necessity of making some eflec- 
tual provision for the payment of tneir armies : 
and this as naturally determined the honest 
and &ithful counsellors to resume the con- 
sideration of that old, scandalous abuse, the 
' Theatrical distributions.' Of these the reader 
hath been sufiiciently informed in the 'Notes' 
and introductions' of the Olynthiac orations. 

An assembly was therefore convened, to 
consider of the most eligible methods to pro- 
Tide for the public exigencies, in the least 
burdensome and most enectual manner ; and 
particularly to consider of the expediency of 
restoring their theatrical funds to the service 
of the army ; a point which their misguided 
decrees had rendered so dangerous to be pro- 
posed. On this occasion was the fdlowing 
oration delivered; in which the orator re- 
sumes his favourite subject, with his usual 
spirit, yet with sufilcient caution : points out 
the corruptions of his countrymen, with their 
causes and consequences : and describes both 
the ancient and present state of Athens; 
Athens uncorrupted; illustrious, and fortunate ; 
and the same state degenerated and disgraced ; 

g.,J The fatal consequences of lavishing the 
he revenues, on spectacles and entertain- 
ments, had been long and severely experien- 
ced. Yet still numbers were found in the as- 
sembly, who, from private motives, either of 
interest, or to recommend themselves to the 
lower part of the citizens, pleaded in favour 
•f this abuse, and found plausible arguments 
to urge io its favour. These, and tneir op- 
posers, seem to have already debated the pre- 
sent point, with considerable heat and vio- 
lence ; and to have been supported by their 
respective partisans, not with tliat decormn or 
temper which, perhaps, are sometimes found 
io less nnmerous assemblies. Hence, the ap* 
pearance of moderation in this exoitliura: 
which, in the present disposition of the peo- 
ple, was probably necessary in order to ob- 
tain ibe orator an audience. And it may, in 
general, be observed, that although the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes be eommonly, and 
very justlyi compared to the irresistible light- 
ning, storm, or torrent; vet such similitudes 
are not to be understood[ too strictly : for, on 
all necessary occasions, he appears a consum- 
mate mastsr of the gentle arts of insinuation. 

14 



with all the honest severity and indignation 
of a patriot. 

In this oration no mention is made of Phi- 
lip or his designs, of the late transactions in 
Grreece, of the late advantages or disgraces of 
the Athenian arms. The orator confines him- 
self entirely, and directs the attention of his 
hearers, to the points immediately under con- 
sideration. And we find that these afforded 
him sufiicient room for the exertion of his abi- 
lities. 



THE ORATION ON THE REGULA- 
TION OF THE STATE. 

TkeophratuSf Archon,— Olympiad, 110. 

An» 1. 

Men of Athens! 

[1.] As to this money, and the affairs, at this 
time, proposed to the assembly, it appears to 
me, that a speaker may, without danger, es- 
pouse either side. By condemning those who 
thus distribute and exhaust the public treasure, 
he may gain their esteem, who regard this 
custom as injurious to the public ; or, b^ as- 
senting, and encouraging tnese distributions, 
he may recommend himself to their f&vour, 
whose necessities prompt them to demand 
tliese public aids. By neither party is the in- 
terest of the state considered. Their approba- 
tion, or their condemnation of this custom, is 
influenced entirely by their several circum- 
stances of indigence orafiuence. I, on my 
part, shall neither oppose nor recommend it. 
But this i would entreat you seriously and 
maturely to consider, that the money, now the 
subject of debate, is of little moment ; but the 
custom which it hath produced, [2.] of great 



He thunders and lightens indeed ; yet, some- 
times (if tlie allusion be warrantable,) 'half 
his strength he puts not forth.* Nor, in efiecf, 
does he ever slve a free and full course to his 
energy, until ne has prepared his hearers to 
receive the impression. 

[2.] I have here endeavoured to express 
what I take to be the intent and meaning of 
the orator, from comparing the passage with 
others of the like import, In the Olynthiac 
orations. To propose to the assembly that 
the theatrical money (as it was called) should 
be applied to other purposes, was, by the law 
of Eubulus, declared a capital offence. De- 
mosthenes therefore advises, not that this 
money should be alienated to the payment of 
their armies ; but, that all citizens should re- 
ceive their distributions as usual ; yet, at the 
same time, dischai^e all their respective offi- 
ces, whether civil or military, without farther 
salary or pay : and, that such only as had thus 
dischaiged, or were ready Io discharge, these 
offices, should be entitled to the public distri- 
butions. The two proposals are, in effect 
and reality, the same, but different in form : 
and this difference was sufficient for eludinff 

t 
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coDBttj^uence. If, then, these distributioDB be 
estabhshed, for those who have first respec- 
tively discharged their public offices ; far firom 
injuring, you will do the most essential service 
both to your country and to yourselves. But 
if a feast, or any otner like pretence, be suffi- 
cient for demanding these sums ; if the men- 
tion of any farther conditions be rejected with 
impatience ; beware, lest all your reg^ulations, 
how specious, how promising soever, may 
hereafter prove erroneous. 

This 1 now declare as my opinion (let me 
not be interrupted by clamour ; but hear, and 
then determine)— That, as we are now ccmven- 
ed about receivmg these distributions, so should 
an assembly be appointed to consider of a gene- 
ral regulauon of the state, and particularly of 
a provision for our military affairs : and every 
citizen should discover not only a just atten- 
tion to cdl useful measures, but a just alacrity 
to carry them into execution; that so, my 
counuymen, our hopes of good success may 
depend upon ourselves, instead of being 
amused with reports of this or that man's ex- 
ploits. Let all tne public treasures ; let all the 
* ninds for which private fortunes are now sp 
uselessly exhausted ; let all those resources, 
which our allies afford, be equitably distributed, 
and effectually applied : by the soldier, to his 
suppcMt in time of action ; by the man who 
hath passed the age of military dut^, as a re- 
compense for his services in the administration 
of justice. Let the duties of the field be dis- 
charged by yourselves, duties too important to 
be intruated to others; let your armies be 
composed of citizens : thus let them be paid and 
provided. So shall they go on with vigour and 
success: [1.] so shall your generu really 
command his forces ; and so shell your occupa- 
tion be no longer to conduct the trials of your of- 
ficers, nor the result of all your measures prove 

the severity of the law. See Note 3. p. 26. 
Oiynth. II. 

[1.] lu the Philippic orations we find notice 
frequently taken ot the misconduct of the 
Atheninn generals, in employing their forces 
not conformably to their instructions, but in 
expeditions neither appointed nor approved 
by tlieir country. This Demosthenes ever 
affects to ascrilie principally to disobedience 
and want of discipline in the foreign forces, 
and to the neceswiies of the general, which 
obliged him to procure, by arms, that provi- 
sion for his soldiers, which the state neglected 
to supplv. See note 4. p. 14, on Philiji. I. 

[2.] An accuser, &c.] In the original — 
* Snch a man, the son of such a man, hath 
impeached such a person : 'o UXva roB 6upos. 
rdv Stiva eifffJYysty^v. Alluding to the usual 
form of the bill or motion preferred to the 
assembly, or to the judges, upon such occa- 
sbmu— I have here chosen to adhere to the 
interpretation of Wolfius ; as sufficiently war- 
ranted by the original, as most pertinent, and 
certainly most spirited. 

[3.] When the Athenians sent to collect 
their tribute from the dependent islands, they 



but this— an accu8er,f 2.1 an impeachment, tad 
a criminaL 

What then may be expected * firom the mea- 
sures now proposed V First, that the attach- 
ment of our allies will be secured, not by gar- 
risons, but by making their and our interests 
the same; then, that our generals, attended by 
their troops of foreigners, will [3.] no looger 
harass our confederates by their depredatkxn, 
without once daring to face the enemy (a eon- 
duct by which all emoluments have centred ia 
these generals, but which hath loaded the state 
with odium and disgrace.) On the cootnury, 
by leading out an army composed of ckiatam, 
they shall inflict that severity <m cmr enemies^ 
hitherto directed against our friends and allies. 

But, besides these, there are other affiuis 
which demand your personal service. A war in 
our own country must certaitily be better sup* 
p(Nrted by an army of our own citizens : and 
for other purposes such an army is absolutely 
necessary. Were it consistent with your dii- 
racter, to sit down inactive, without the leait 
concern or interest in the a&irs of Greece, 1 
should then use a difierent language. But, 
now, you affect the dignity of supreme com- 
manders and umpires m Gneece : but yet, the 
forces to defend and to preserve this superior- 
ity, you have not yet prepared, nor are solici* 
tous to prepare. No ! by your indolenoe and 
insensibility the people m Mi^koe [4.] have 
lost their liberty ; by your indolence and insen- 
sibility the peo[de or Rhodes have lost their 
liberty. — But these, it may be said, were oar 
enemies. — Tet we should regard oligarchies 
as much more the objects of our aversion 
(merely on account of their constitution) than 
tree states can be from any cause. 

But I have wandered from my purpose. 
My advice is this : That you should be ar- 
ranged in your classes ; and that, by one and 



freojuently em|doyed an admiral, attended with 
such a navy as proved both a boitleB and a 
terror to the islanders. When Phocioa was 
appointed to sail with twenty dhips on sachaa 
occasion, < Why snch a force t' said tbb Imi* 
mane Athenian ; * If I am to meet encaile^ it 
is insufficient; if I am sent to friends, a siegle 
vessel will serve.' And even those allies wiio 



found themselves obliged to implore the 
ance of the Athenians against their enemies, 
frequently experienced more miserable effects 
from the oppression and rapine of their aoxi- 
liaries, than firom the arms of their assaihmtt. 
So notorious and odious was the avarice of 
Chares, that when he led an army to the re- 
lief of Bysaatium (a little before the date of 
this oration,) the Byzantines shut their gales 
against him. 

[4.] This change of the government at Mi- 
tylene, as it could not convey any instruction 
to posterity, hath been passed over in silence, 
by all the ancients except Demosthenes: so 
that we are ignorant of the manner in which 
it was effect^. (And how far the Athenians 
were really to blame in not preventing it.) 
LucchesmL 
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. the same refi^ulatioh, you should be entitled to 
receive, ana obliged to act Of these things I 
have spoken upon former occasions ; and ex- 
plained the manner in which our infiEintry, our 
cavalry, in which those who are exempt from 
military service, may be all duly regulated, 
and all receive their stipends fully, cut, that 
which of all things gives me the most melan- 
choly apprehensions, I shall here declare with- 
out disguise. Many, and noble, and impOT- 
tant, are the objects which should command 
your attention. Yet no man hath the least 
respect to any one of them ; all attend solely 
to the wretched pittance [l.J you distribute. 
Such a pittance then, they must confess, is 
adequate to their desert, cut a just attention 
to the objects X have mentioned, must have 
consequences more valuable than ail the 
wealth of Persia : — the exact regulation and 
appointment of a state like this, possessed of 
80 great an infismtry, of such a navy, of such 
a cavalry, of such revenues. 

But, wherefore do I mention these things 7 
For this reason : There axe men shocked at 
the thoughts of obliging all our citizens to 
serve in war ; but there are none, who do not 
readily acknowledge, that it is of the utmost 
moment to the state, to be duly regulated and 
perfectly provided, it is your part, therefore, 
to begin here; and to allow a full freedom oi 
speech to those who would urge the impor- 
tance of this point in its full force. If you be 
convinced, that this is the proper time for con- 
sidering of the necessary provisions, you may 
command them when called to acticm. But, 
should you imagine that such considerations 
may more properly be deferred to some future 



jTI ^J To the wretched pittance, &c.] Lite- 
rally, 'to the two Oboli :' that is '2d, 2?. the 
sum distributed to the poorer cilizeos for their 
support, and for the purchase of their seats in 
the theatre. And small as this largess was, 
yet, fis the number of such citizens was great, 
and as the distribution seems to have been 
made daily, the treasury must have been con- 
siderably exhausted by ^it. Nor are we war- 
ranted to^ suppose, that the people always con- 
fined their demands to tiiis sum. Entertain- 
ments, processions, and religious ceremonies, 
afforded pretences for still farther demands. 

[2.] Some oars, &c.] We cannot well sup- 
pose, that the depredations made in their 
naval slores were really so slis[ht and incon- 
siderable, as they are represented in these 
extenuating terms. A design )iad lately been 
concerted, of a very momentous and alarming 
nature, and an auempt made on the naval 
stores at Athens, whicn Demosthenes himself 
laboured, with the utmost zeal, to detect and 
piwish. A man named Antipho had been, 
for some time, considered as an Athenian citi- 
zen ; till, by no examination of the registers, 
he was found to be really a foreigner ; was 
accordingly deprived of all the privileges of a 
native, ana driven, with some ignominy, from 
the city. Enraged at this disgrace, he went 
off to rbilip, and to him proposed to steal 



occasion ; then must ye be reduced to give up 
the time of execution to the necessary prepa- 
rations. 

It may have been already asked, Athenians I 
(not by the majority of this assembly, but by 
certain persons, who would burst with vex- 
ation should these measures be pursued,) 
* What real advantage have we derived from 
the speeches of Demosthenes? He rises when 
he thinks proper : he deafens us with his ha- 
rangues : ne declaims against the degeneracy 
of present times : he tells us of the virtues of 
our ancestors : he transports us by his airy 
extravagance : he puffs up our vanity ; and 
then sits down.' — cut, could these my speech- 
es once gain an effectual influence upon your 
minds, so great would be the advantages con- 
ferred upon my country, that, were I to attempt 
to speak them, they would appear to many as 
visionary. Yet, still I must assume the merit 
of doing some service, by accustoming you to 
hear salutary truths. And, if your counsellors 
be solicitous for any point of moment to their 
country, let them first cure your ears, for they 
are distempered ; and this, from the inveterate 
habit of listening to falsehoods, to every thing 
rather than your real interests. 

Thus it lately happened-— (Let no man in- 
terrupt me : let me nave a patient hearing,) 
— ^that some persons broke into the treasury. 
The speakers all instantly exclaimed, 'Our 
free constitution is overturned : our laws are 
no more.' And now, ye men of Athens I judge, 
if I speak with reason. They who are guilty 
of this crime, justly deserve to die ; but, by 
such offenders, our constitution is not over- 
turned. Again, some oars [L] have been sto- 



privately into Athens, and to set fire to the 
arsenal. The Macedonian, who was neither 
delicate in the choice of his instruments, nor 
in the means ofdistressing his enemies, listen- 
ed readily to the proposal of this hireling, and 
by bribes and promises encouraged him to the 
attempt. Antipho repaired to Athens, and 
was lodged in the port, ready to put his enter- 
prise in execution, when Demosthenes, who 
received timely intimation of this black design, 
fiew to the Piraeus, and seized and dragged 
the delinquent before an assembly of the peo- 
ple. Here the clamours of the Macedonian 
party were so violent, that the accusation was 
slighted, and Antipho dismissed without the 
formality of a trial. He departed, triumph- 
ing in his escape, to pursue his desigiis with 
greater confidence and security. But the 
court of Areopagus, whose peculiar province 
it was, to take the cognizance of all matters 
of treason against the state, caused him to be 
again seized and examined. Torture forced 
from him a full confession of his guilt; and 
sentence of death was passed lina executed 
upon him.— This account we have from the 
oration on the Grown. And the detection of 
so dangerous a design might have quickened 
the vigdance of the people, and exai^perated 
their resentment against any the least attempts 
made on their military stores. 
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len from our arsenal. — ' Stripes ami tortures 
for the villain; our constitution is subverted!* 
This is the general cry. But what is my opin- 
ion ? This criminal, like the others, hath de- 
served to die : but, if some are criminal, our 
constitution is not therefore subverted. There 
is no man who dares openly and boldly to de- 
clare, in whaX case our constitution is subvert- 
ed. But I shall declare it. When you, A^e- 
nians ! become a helpless rabble, without con- 
duct, without property, without arms, without 
order, without unanimity ; when neither gene- 
ral, nor any other person, hath the least respect 
for your decrees ; when no man dares to in- 
form you of this your condition, to urge the ne- 
cessary reformation, much less to exert his ef- 
forts to effect it — Hhen is your constitution sub- 
verted,' And this is now the case. 

But, O my fellow-citizens! a language of 
a different nature hath poured in upon us ; 
false, and highly dangerous to the state. 
Such is that assertion, that in your tribunals 
is your great sec\irity; that your right of suf- 
firage is the real bulwark of the constitution. 
That these tribunals are our common resource 
in all private contests, I acknowledge : but, it 
is by arms we are to subdue our enemies, by 
arms we are to defend our state. It is not by 
our decrees that we can conquer. To those, 
on the contrary, who fight our battles with 
success, to those we owe the power of decree- 
ing, of transacting all our affairs, without con 
trm or dangler. In arms, then, let us be terri- 
ble ; in our judicial transactions, humane. 

If it be observed, that these sentiments are 
more elevated than might be expected from 
my character, the observation, I confess, is 
just. Whatever is said about a state of such 
dignity, upon affairs of such importance, 
should appear more elevated than any cha- 
racter. To your worth should it correspond, 
not to that of the speaker. And now I shall 
inform you why none of those, who stand high 
in your esteem, speak in the same manner. 
The candidates for office and employment go 
about soliciting your voices, the slaves of po- 
pular favour. To gain the rank of general, is 
each man's great concern ; not to fill this sta- 
tion with true manlike intrepidity. Courage, 
if he possesses it, he deems unnecessary ; for 
thus he reasons : he has the honour, the re- 
nown of this city to support him ; he finds him- 
self free from oppression and control ; he needs 
but to amuse you with fair hopes : and thus 



[l.J Formerly you divided, &c.] See Note 
3. on Ojynlh. I, p. 23. 

[2.] Who commanded in the sea-fight at 
Salarais, &c.] These are the very expressions 
of the original; and although the common 
metonymical phrase [* Who gained the victory 
at Salami8'][ might appear less uncouth, and 
be more familiar to a modern ear, yet I should 
have tliou^ht it unpardonable in the transla- 
tion, as it IS a moae of S|:)eaking which De- 
mosthenes studiously avoids. And, indeed, 
had he been betrayed into it, be must have 



he secures a kind of inheritance in your emolu- 
ments. And he reasons truly. But, do you 
yourselves once assume the conduct of your 
own affairs ; and then, as you take an equal 
share of duty, so shall you acquire an equal 
share of glory. Now, your ministers ai^ pub- 
lic speakers, without one thought of directing 
you faithfully to your true interests, resign 
themselves entirely to these generals. For- 
merly you divided [l.] into Classes, in order 
to raise the supplies : now the business of the 
Classes is to gam the management of puUk 
affairs. The orator is the leader ; the eenend 
seconds his attempts ; the Three Huno&ed are 
the assistants on each side ; and all others take 
their parties, and serve to fill up the several 
factions. And you see the consequences: 
this man gains a statue ; this amasses a fi»<- 
tune ; one or two command the state; while 
you sit down unconcerned witnesses of their 
success ; and, for an uninterrupted course of 
ease and indolence, give them up those flreat 
and glorious advant^s which really hSong 
to you. 

And now consider what was the conduct of 
our ancestors in these particulars (for, if we 
would be taught how to act with dignity, we 
need not look to other countries for ezamides ; 
we have heul them in our own state.) To 
Themistocles, who commanded in the sea-fi^ 
at Salamis; [2.] to Miltiades, the general at 
Marathon ; to many others, who surely never 
did such services as our present genenU&they 
never once erected a brazen statue. These 
men were never such darling favourites ; never 
were deemed superior to their fellow-citizens. 
No, by the gods ! the Athenians of those days 
never would give up their share in the hcmour 
of any noble action. Nor is there a man that 
will say, the sea-fight of Themistocles, at Sa- 
lamis, but of the Athenians : not the engage- 
ment at Marathon, by Miltiades, but by ue 
state. But now we are perpetually told, that 
Timotheus took Cocyra ; that Iphicrates cut 
off the detachment ; that Chabrias gained the 
naval victory at Naxos. Thus, you seem to 
resign all your share in these actions, by those 
extravagant honours which you heap upon 
your generals. 

Sucn was the noble conduct of our ancM- 
tors in rewarding citizens ; and such is joar 
mistaken conduct But of honouring foreign- 
ers what have been the methods? To [3.] 
Menon the Pharsalian, who supplied us whh 



exposed himself to all the ridicule of his acute 
and obsei'vant audience : for, in the very next 
sentence, he condemns it as highly derc^* 
tory to the honour of his country. 

[3.] This war at Eion, near Amphipolis, I 
am bold to assert, was the same with that so 
particularly described by Thucydides, in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; when the Lacedemonians, under 
(he command of Brassidas, opposed the Athe- 
nians in this country ; although the historian, 
who confined himself to the transactions d 
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twelve talents of silver, in our war at £ion, 
near Amphipolis, and reinforced us with two 
hundred horsemen, of his own dependents, 
our ancestors never voted the freedom of our 
city, but only granted certain immunities. [1.1 
And in earlier times, Perdiccas, who rei^ea 
in Macedon [2.1 at the time of the barbarian's 
invasion, who tell on the barbarians in their 
retreat from the slaughter of Platsea, and 
completed the ruin of the king, they never 
voted the freedom of the city ; they but grant- 
ed him immunities : thoroughly persuaded 
that the honour of being a citizen of Athens 
was too exalted, too illustrious, to be purchas- 
ed by any services. But now, my country- 
men, it is exposed to common sale : the most 
abandoned or mankind, the slaves [3.J of slaves 
are admitted to pay down the price, and at 

m'eatest importance, makes no mention of 
this assistance afforded to the Athenians by 
Menon the Pharsalian. This Menon I take 
to be the same with the Thessalian of that 
name, who, in the fourth year of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad, led a body of forces to the 
assistance of Cyrus, ai^ainsth is brother Artax- 
erxes, according to Diodorus and Xenophon. 
The circumstances of his sapplyingthe Athe- 
nians with money, and giving them a body of 
horse, exactly agree to two particulars in the 
character of that Menon whom Xenophon 
describes : that it was his custom to court the 
friendship of the powerful, that they miffht 
screen him from the punishment due to his 
infamous practices; and that he constantly 
kept in his service a large body of forces rea- 
dy to act as he directed. lauxhesmL 

[1.] Certain immunities.] A manner of 
doing honour to these men, which, at the 
tame time, expressed a high sense of the dig- 
nity of their own city. For it suppiosed that 
these eminent personages might find it neces- 
sary to take up their residence for some con- 
siderable time at Athens, as * sojourners.' 
And, in order to understand the nature of 
these immunities, we must attend to the situa- 
tion of those Mfroi«roi, or sojourners. So were 
those foreigners called, who settled at Athens, 
by permission of the' Areopagus. Here they 
were allowed to follow their occupations, 
without disturbance; but had no share in the 
government; were not intrusted with public 
offices, nor voted in the assembly. They were 
obliged to the performance of certain duties ; 
as in the festival celebrated in honour of Mi- 
nerva, called Panathensa, the men were ob- 
liged to carry the vkSAoi, or little ships, which 
were the signs of tncir foreign extraction, 
while the women bore the v6nlai, vessels of 
water, and the oKidUia^ umbreflaa, to defend 
the free women from the weather. This last 
custom, indeed, was introduced in the inso- 
lence of the Athenian prosperity, after the 
defeat of the Persians. Besides this, the men 
paid an annual tribute of twelve drachmae. 
The women, who had no sons, paid six. Such 
as had sons that paid, were excused. Aud 
this tribute was exacted not only of those that 
dwelt in Athens, but of all that settled them- 



once obtain it. And such difference of conduct 
doth not arise from this, that you are natu- 
rally less excellent than your ancestors ; but 
from those truly noble sentiments which they 
were accustomed to entertain, and which you 
have lost. For it is not possible that men, 
engaged in low and grovelling pursuits, can be 
possessed with great and e^enerous thoughts. 
Just as those, who act with dignity and ho- 
nour, cannot harbour any mean and abject 
thought. Whatever be their course of conduct, 
such must men's sentiments ever prove. 

And now, let us take one general view of the 
actions performed by our ancestors, and by 
ourselves ; that, by such comparison, we may 
learn to excel ourselves. Five-and-forty yeara 
did they govern Greece with general consent 
More than ten thousand talents did they collect 



selves in any town of Attica. This tribute, 
by the interposition of Themistocles, was, for 
a time, remitted; but seems to have been re> 
stored in consequence of his disgrace: and, 
upon any failure of payment, the delinquent 
was liable to be seized, and sold as a slave. 
— Such of these sojourneiii as had been re- 
markably serviceable to the public, were ho- 
noured, by edict, with an immunity from all 
impositions and duties, except such as were 
re()uired of the free-born citizens. Henc« 
this honour was called ^laoriKtia, and 'ArfXcto, 
(the expression of the text.) To foreign- 
ers of emineuce, such immunities might have 
extended even to an exemption from certain 
duties, to which citizens themselves were 
obliged. For immunities of this kind were 
frequently granted, so as to occasion com- 
plaints and remonstrances. 

[2.] Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon, 
&c] According to Herodotus, Alexander, 
the son of Aroyntas, was king of Macedon at 
the time of the Persian war. And therefore 
we may suppose, with the Italian commenta- 
tor, that this Perdiccas was one of the royal 
family, and governed one of those districts in- 
to which Macedon was divided in the earlier 
times. Nor are we to wonder, that this ac- 
tion of the Macedonian has been passed over 
in silence by the historians, as it was not very 
considerable, when compared with the great 
events of the Persian war. 

[3.] The slaves, &c.] The freedom of the 
city was, by the constitution of Athens, con- 
ferred only by the voices of the people, nor 
was their act valid, unless confirmed in a sub- 
sequent assembly by the votes of more than 
six thousand Athenians, by ballot (as we learn 
from the oration of Demosthenes against Ne- 
sera;) but now their poverty had made them 
much less delicate. And we learn from Athe- 
naeus, that they had about tliis time conferred 
the freedom ot their city (this comnliment, in 
formes times, scarcely vouchsafea to kings 
and potentates) on two men whose only pre- 
tence of merit was, that their father had been 
famous for improving the art ofcookery. Such 
a scandalous prostitution of their honours 
fully justifies all the severity of Demosthenes* 
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into our treasury. Many and noilde monu- 
ments did they erect, of victories by land and 
sea, which are yet the objects of our applause. 
And beassured, that they erected these, not to 
be viewed in silent wonder, but that you might 
be excited to emulate the virtues of those who 
raised them. Such was their conduct. Say 
then, can we, though seated thus securely 
above all opposition, boast of any actions like 
theael Have we not lavished more than one 
thousand five hundred talents on every Gre- 
cian state that pleaded their distress; and all 
to no purpose 7 Have we not exhausted all our 
private fortunes, all the revenues of our state, 
all we could exact from our ccmfederates 7 The 
allies which we gained by arms, have they 
not been given up in our treaties 7 — Yes ! in 
these particulars, it is granted, that our ances- 
tors excelled us ; but there are others in which 
we are superior. — Far from it! — Shall we 
pursue the comparison 7 The edifices they have 
left to us, their decorations of our city, of our 
temples, of our harbours, of all our public struc- 
tures, are so numerous and so magnificent, that 
their successors can make no addition. Look 
round you to their vestibules, their arsenals, 
their porticoes, and all those honours of our 
city, which they transmitted to us. Yet, were 
the private habitati(Mis of the men of eminence, 
in those times, so moderate, so consonant to that 
equality, the characteristic of our constitution, 
that, if any one of you knows the house of 
Themistocles, of Gimcm, of Aristides, of Mil- 
tiades, or of any of the then illustrious person- 
ages, he knows that it is not distinguished by 
the least mark of erandeur. But now, ye men 
of Athens I as to puolic works, the state is satis- 
fied, if roads be repaired, if water be supplied, 
if walls be whitened, if any trifle be provided. 
Not that I blame those who have executed 
such works. No ! I blame you who can think 
so meanly as to be satisfied with such fruits 
of their aoministration. Then, in private life, 
of the men who have c(mducted our affairs, 
some have built houses, not only more mag- 
nificent than those of other citizens, but su- 
perior to our public edifices ; others have pur- 
chased and improved an extent of land greater 
than all their dreams of riches ever presented 
to their fancies. 



[].] This instance of the impietv of the 
Megareans, of whom Demosthenes here af- 
fects to speak with so much detestation, pro- 
bably happened about the time, and was the 
occasion of the embassy of Anthemocritus, of 
whom mention is made in Philip*s letter to 
tha AtheniHps. Lucchesinu 

|2.] As this afiair is not mentioned in his- 
tory, and but slightly hinted at by Demos- 
fbenos, it refjuires some pains to investigate 
it. Tba Phhasians had ever been in open or 
secret enmilv with the Argives; while the one 
endeavoured to support their independency, 
tha other, to reduce their city, which they 
regarded as part of their own territory. In 
tba third year of the hundred and first Olym- 
piad, certain Phliasians who had been banish- 
ed, formed a conspiracy with some kinsmen 



And here lies the g^reat source of these er- 
rors. Formerly, all power and autboiity wen 
in the peopk. Happy was it for anylndifi. 
dual, if they vouchsafed him a share of ho- 
nours, employments, ch' emoluments.. But 
now, on the contrary, individuals are masten 
of all advantages, are directors of all affiurs; 
whilst the people stand in the mean rank ti 
their servants and assistants ; fiilly satisfied, if 
these men vouchsafe to grant them some small 
share of their abundance. 

To such a state have we been reduced by 
these means, that if a man were to peruse 
your decrees, and then distinctly to examine 
your actions, he could not persuade himsd^ 
that the same people had been auth<»v of both. 
Witness the decrees you made against the 
accursed Megareans, [1.] who had possessed 
themselves of the consecrated ground ; that 
you would march out, that you would oppose 
them, that you would not permit such sacri- 
lege. Witness your decrees about the Phlia- 
sian exiles ; [2.1 that you would support them ; 
that you would not abandon them to their as- 
sassins ; that you would call on those oS the 
Pelopcmnesians who were inclined to unite 
with you in their cause. These were all 
noble declarations; these were just; tttese 
were worthy of our state. Not so the execu- 
tion. Thus your decrees serve but to discover 
your hostile dispositions ; your enemies never 
feel their efiects. The resolutions of your 
assembles fully express the d^nity of your 
country ; but that force which should attend 
these resolutions, you do not possess. It is, 
in my opinion, your only alternative (and let 
it not raise your indignation;^ either to enter- 
tain sentiments less elevatea, and to confine 
your attention to your own affairs, or to arm 
yourselves with greater force. If this assem- 
bly were composed of the inhabitants of some 
obscure and contemptible islands, I should 
advise you to think less highly. But, as you 
are Athenians, i must urge you to increase 
your force. For it is shameful, O my coun- 
trymen ! it is shameful to desert that rank of 
magnanimity, in which our ancestors have 
placed us. Could we • descend to such a 
thought, it would be impossible to withdraw 
our attention from the anairs of Greece. We 



who still continued in the city, in order t» 
betray it to the Argives. It was attadied 
vigorously by night, and the enemy, with the 
utmost difficulty, repelled. This aitem|M ex- 
asperated each patty, and produced varioaf 
quarrels and hostilities. And whether these 
were suspended or continued down to the 
date of this oration, it seems to admit of no 
doubt, that the Argives and Arcadians, sup- 
ported by the king of Macedon, made war on 
the Phliasians, restored the exiles, and drove 
out those citizens who had opposed their in- 
terest; and that these citizens, thus oppressed 
and expelled, implored the asMstance of the 
Athenians, and received those magnificent 
promises and decrees which the orator here 
mentions. Lucchesinu 
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have ever acted ^preatly and oobly ; those who 
are our friends it would be scandalous to de- 
sert; our enemies we cannot trust; nor must 
we suffer them to become powerful. In a 
word, we see in this city, that the men who 
have engaged in the public administration, 
even when they wish to retire, cannot resign 
their charge. This is your case; you are 
the ministers in Greece. 

This, then, is the sum of what hath now 
been offered. Your speakers never can make 



[1.] These representations of Demostiienes 
were so far successful, that, early in the fol- 
lowing year, the assembly repealed that scan- 
dalous law of Eubulus, which denounced 
death against auv person who should propose 
jthe alienation or toe theatrical appointments; 



you either bad or good ; you can make them 
whatever you please. You are not directed by 
their opinions ; for they have no opinion, but 
what your inclinations dictate. It is your part, 
therefore, to be careful that your inclinations 
be ^ood and honourable. Then shall all be 
well. Your speakers either must never give 
pernicious counsels; or, must five them to no 
purpose ; when such counsels nave no longer 
any influence in this assembly. [1.] 



and the orator himself had the honour of 
introducing a decree for applying them to the 
military service; to which the people con- 
sented, when it was to late too derive any con- 
siderable advantages from this reformation. 
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ON THE HALONESUS 



PRONOimCBD IN Tm ABCH0K8HIP OF SOSIGKNES, THK THIBD VBAB OF THB 

HVKDBBD AND NINTH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It was not originally my intention to have 
translated either of the following orations : nor 
is it from any alteration in my opinion, but from 
a deference to that of others, tiiat I have pre- 
sented this, * on the Halonesus,* to the English 
reader, in order to gnve him an opportunity of 
ccMoaparinff it with the others, ana of judging 
for himself, whether it is to be admitted among 
the genuine remains of our orator, or to be re- 
jected as unworthv of his abilities, although 
apparently received and quoted by the ancient 
critics. 

This oration takes its title from an island 
called Halonesus, which one Sostratus, a pi 
rate, had some time since take from the Athe- 
nians, and which Philip, having driven out this 
pirate, now claimed as his property. This was 
regarded, at Athens, as an infraction of the 
treaty lately concluded (of which some account 
hath been given in the Introduction to the 
'Oration on the Peace:) and, together with 
some other transactions of the Macedonian 
prince, produced complaints and jealousies 
among^ the Athenians, which were deemed, 
by their rival, of too much consequence to be 



neglected. Python, one of his most able pai> 
tisans, was despatclied to Athens, to obviate aJl 
objections to the sincerity and integrity of hia 
conduct. 

In order to corroborate the representations of 
this ambassador, Philip fbuua it expedient to 
write a letter to the Athenians; which, al~ 
of|though addressed immediately to this people, 
was intended as a kind of manifesto to iJl 
Greece. This letter, among other pieces of the 
same kind, which might have done honour to 
the abilities of the Macedonian, is unhappfly 
lost to posterity ; but the general contents of 
it are distinctly pointed out in the following 
oration, which contains a regular and metho^ 
dical answer to this letter. 



THE 

ORATION ON THE HALONESUS. 

SosigeneSf Archon. — Olympiad, 109. An. 3. 

Men of Athens ! [1.] it is by no means rea- 
sonable, that the complaints, which Philip 



[1.] The oration, as hath been already ob- 
served, plainly points out to us the several al- 
legations, and apologies for Philip's conduct, 
contained in the letter which occasioned the 
present debate. And this exordium as plainly 
shows, that, to tliese allegations, the writer 
added some strong remonstniuccs,aj;ain8tthe 
Beverity and inoeceocy with which some 



speakers in the assembly had, on many occa- 
sions, treated the character of the king of Ma- 
cedon; and demanded that some restraint 
should be laid on their insolence. The author 
of the oration, artfully enough, considers this 
as an attempt to control that freedom of speech 
and debate, which was the sacred right of 
every, even the meanest, citizen. It was the 
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urees against those speakers who assert your 
ri^ts, snould deprive us of the liberty of en- 
forcing the true interests of our country. Griev- 
ouB, indeed, would be the case, if tl^ie freedom 
of our public debates were to be at once de- 
stroyed by a letter sent from him. It is my 
present purpose, first, to examine the several 
allegations mentioned in this letter ; then shall 
we proceed to the other particulars urged by 
his ambassadors. 

PhQip begins with speaking of the Halo- 
nesus : this island he declares, is his ; that he 
presents it to us as a free gift ; that we have 
no rightful claim to it ; nor hath he injured 
our property, either in acquiring or in keeping 
possession of it. Such were his professions 
at the time when we were sent ou our embassy 
to Macedon ; that he had won this island from 
the pirates who had seized it, and was, there- 
fore, justified in keeping his acquisition. But, 
as this })lea hath no support from truth and 
justice, it is not difficult to deprive him of it. 
rnie places, seized by pirates, are ever the pro- 
perty of some others : these they fortify, and 
m>m thence make their excur8K)n8. But the 
man who punishes their outrae^es, and drives 
them out, cannot reasonably sllege, that the 
possessions, which these pirates unjusUy 
wrested from the ri^htfid proprietors, must 
instantly devolve to hun. If this be suffered, 
then, it some pirates should seize a part of 
Attica, or of Lemnos, or of Imbros, or of Scy- 
roe, and if any power should cut them off, the 

5 laces which they had seized, though our un- 
oubted property, must continue in nis posses- 
sion, whose arms chastised these priates. Phi- 
lip is himself sensible of the weakness of this 
plea. There are others equally sensible of 
this : but it is imagined easy to impose on you 
by means of those who are administering our 

privilege, as we may call it, of the assembly, 
and therefore is wuh propriety asserted, pre- 
vious to the consideration of any other parti- 
cular. 

[1.] Accept it, or resume it] ''Ay re Xaffirre^ 
2r r' dwoXa0riTe. This was a distinction sug- 

f jested and asserted by Demosthenes, as we 
earn from apassage in the oration of ^schi- 
nes against Cteetiphon, where it is ridiculed as 
frivolous and litigious. But (as Mons. Tour- 
reil observes on that passage) the Athenians 
had most importaat reasons to examine which 
of these two terms they used in their conven- 
tion witli Philip. For, according to the choice 
of one or the -other term, their right to the 
Halonesus was established or destroyed. The 
king[ of Macedon consented to put them in pos- 
sesstOD of the island ; he declared that he would 
give it to them. If then the Athenians were 
to answer that they accepud of it (as a gift or 
favour,) by this they must acknowledge, that 
Philip vras the rightful proprietor of the island. 
It was therefore msisted that this prince should 
declare that be restored it; while the Atheni- 
ans, on their part, declared that they restjmud 
it; which plainly implied that the Macedonians 
had usurped their right, and that they were 



affairs agreeably to the wishes of the Macedo- 
nian ; who promised him, and are now per- 
forming this service. Yet he cannot but know, 
that we must come into poiraesBion of this 
island, in whatever terms our transaction may 
be expressed, whether you accept it, or resume 
it. [1 .1 Why then should he not use the ^Jt and 
equitaole term, and restore it ; rather than ad- 
here to that word which proves his injustice^ 
and pretend to present it as a gift ? Not that 
he may be supposed to confer a benefit upon 
us (such benents are ridiculous,) but that he 
may demonstrate to all Greece, that the Athe- 
nians think themselves happy in owing their 
maritime dominions to the utvourof the Mace- 
donian. O my countrymen ! let us not descend 
to this. 

As to his proposal of submitting this coo- 
test to umpires, it is the language of derision 
and mockery. It supposes, in the fiirst place, 
that we, who are Athenians, could, in ourdis- 

Eute with one sprung from Pella, descend to 
ave our title to the islands determined by ar- 
bitration. And if our own power, the power 
to which Greece owes its liberty, cannot se- 
cure us the possession of these places : if um- 
pires are to oe appointed, if we are to commk 
our cause to them ; if their votes are absolutely 
to decide our rights, and if they are to secure 
to us these islands Q)royided [2.1 that they be 
influenced by Philip's gold ;) if such, I say, 
be your conduct, do ye not declare, that ye 
have resigned all your power on the continent? 
Do ye not discover to the world, that no at- 
tempt can possibly provoke you to oppose him; 
when for your maritime domimons, whence 
Athens derives its greatest power, you have 
not recourse to arms, but submit to umpires? 
He &rther observes, that his commissiQoen 
have been sent hither to settle a cartel of com- 



truly and justly entitled to the HaloDesos. Tet 
however reasonable and oeGessai^r such prt- 
cision may appear, and particularly in transac- 
tions with a prince of so much address and 
artifice as Philip, yet the ridicule of iElschiBes 
had some effect. And, * a man who disputes 
about the words, giving or restoring,' became 
a proverbial phrase to express a person of as 
olwtinate adherence to nice and frivolous dis- 
tinctions. The comic poets did nota little eos- 
tribute to introduce this proverb into fashios. 
Athenaeus quotes a number of fragments, is 
which we find that Alexis, Anaxilas, and H- 
modes, employed it to heigbtea the hmnoar 
and pleasantry of their perfbi-maiices : and 
Athenaeus himself makes use of it, in the be- 
ginning of the nxth book. 

[2.] Provided, &c.] iEscbines asserts, is 
the oration against Ctesiphon, that, in the 
present debate, Demosthenes declared that 
no impartial arbitrators could be found in 
Greece, so general had been the influence of 
cormption.— If Demosthenes was really llie 
author of this oration, we must waj^pom 
that the assertion of his rival was founded 
on the insinuation contuoed in the 
here quoted. 
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merce; [1.] and, that this shall be conirmed, 
not when it hath received the sanction of your 
tribunal, as the law directs, but when it hath 
been returned to him. Thus would he assu me 
a power over your judicature. His intention 
is to betray you into unguarded concessions, 
to have it expressly acknowledged in this car- 
tel, that you do not accuse him of injuring the 
■tate hy his outrageous conduct, with respect 
to Potideea ; that you confirm his right both 
of seizine and possessing this city. And yet 
those Athenians who h^ settled in Potidsea, 
at & time when they were not at war with 
Philip, when they were united with him in alli- 
ance; when the most solemn engagements sub- 
sisted between them, whentheynad the utmost 
reliance on Philip's oaths, were yet despoiled 
by this prince oi all their possessions. And 
now, he would have you ratify this his ini- 
quitous procedure, and declare that you have 
Buffered no injury, that you have no com- 

Slaints to urge against him. For, that the 
lacedonians have no need of any cartels in 
their commerce with the Athenians, former 
times afford sufficient proof. Neither Amyn- 
tfiis, the fietther of Philip, nor any of the other 
Junes of Macedon, ever made these cartels 
with our state, although our intercourse was 
much greater in those days than now : for 
Macedon [2.] was then subject to us, it paid us 
tribute ; and then, much more than now, did 
we frequent their markets, and they enjoy the 
advantas«s of ours ; nor were the tribunals to 
which anairs of commerce might be brought, 
settled in so regular a manner as at present. 
As these are opened once in each monui, they 
make all cartels between two countries, so far 
removed from each other, quite unnecessary. 
And, as these were not agreeable to ancient 
usage, it is by no means prudent to establish 
them now ; and thus to subject men to the 
inconvenience of a voyage from Maoedon to 
Athens, or from us to Macedon, in order to 
obtain justice. The laws of each country are 
open ; and they are sufficient for the decision 
of all controversies. Be assured, therefore, 
that by this cartel, he means but to betray 
you into a resignation of all your pretensions 
to Potidsa. 



[1.] A cartel of commerce.] The word 
thus rendered [.ot>/ii9oXa,| is explained by 
lexicographers, as denoting (among many 
other particulars) certain conventioos [cvv- 
OijKasl Mttled between two states, as a rule 
for' tne decision of all differences which 
might arise in iheir commercial intercourse 
with each other. The particular nature, 
force, effects, and consequences, of such con- 
ventions, the translator cannot take on him 
to explain distinctly ; nor, of consequence, 
the force and propriety of the speaker's argn- 
ment in this passage. 

[2.] I do not remember to have met with 
any particular account of Macedon being at 
any time tributary to Athens, but in Demos- 
thenes. Eurydioe. the mother of Philip, 
was indeed obligea to implore the protection 

15 



As to the pirates he*'observes, that justice 
requires that we snould act in concert with 
him, in order to guard against those who in- 
fest the seas. By this, he in effect desires, 
that we should resign to him the sovereignty 
of tlie seaB, and acknowledge, that, without 
Philip's aid, we are not able to secure a na- 
vigation free and unmolested^ Nor is this his 
only scheme. He would have an uncontrolled 
liberty of sailing round, and visiting the seve- 
ral islands, under the pretence of defending 
them from pirates : that so he may corrupt the 
inhabitants, and seduce them from their alle- 

fiance to us. Not contented with transporting 
is exiles to Thasus, [3.] under the conduct 
of our commanders, he would gain possession 
of the other islands, by sending out his fleets, 
to sail in company with our admirals, as if 
united with us m the defence of the seas. There 
are some who say, ihat he hath no occasion 
for a maritime power : yet he, who hath no 
occasion to secure such a power, prepares his 
ships for war, erects his arsenals, concerts his 
naval expeditions, and, by the vast expense 
bestowed upon his marine, plainly shows that 
it is the grand object of his attention. And 
can you think, ye men of Athens ! that Phi- 
lip could desire you to yield to him this sover- 
eignty of the seas, unless he held you in con- 
tempt 1 unless he had firm reliance on the men 
whose services he determined to purchase i 
the men who, insensible to shame, live fcnr 
Philip, not for their country; who vainly fancy 
they nave enriched their families by the bribes 
received from him ; when these bribes are 
really the prices for which they have sold their 
families. 

And now, with respect to the explanation of 
the articles of the peace, which the ambassa- 
dors, commissioned by hiin, submitted to our 
determination, (as we insisted only on a point 
universally acknowledged to be just, that 
* each party should enjoy their own domin- 
ions,') he denies, that ever his ambassadors 
were commissioned to make, or ever did make, 
such a concession : so that his partisans must 
have persuaded him, that you have utterly 
forgotten the declarations made publicly in the 
assembly. But these of all things cannot 



of Ipbicrates the Athenian. IVolfim, 

Tourreil, in his notes on the second Olyn- 
tbiac oration, dates the ])eriod of the Mace- 
donians being in this tribntarj^ state, from 
the establishment of the Athenian colony at 
Amphipolis, under Agnon the son of Nicias 
(about forty-eight years before the Pelopon- 
nesian war,) to the fifth or sixth year of this 
war, when Brasidas, the Lacedemonian, drove 
the Athenians from the frontiers of Macedou. 
But this is no more than the conjecture of 
the critic, founded on the authority of the 
present passage. 

[3.] This must have happened immediately 
after their treaty with Macedon, before they 
found any reason to complain of the insidioue 
conduct of Philip with respect to this treaty^ 

t 
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possibly be forgotten. For, in the venr same 
assembly, his ambassadors arose, and made 
these declarations ; and, in consequence of 
them, the decree was instantly drawn up. As 
then the recital of the decree immediately suc- 
ceeded the speeches of the ambassadors, it is not 
possible that you could have recited tneir de- 
elarations fidsely. This then is an insinuation 
not against me, but against the assembly ; as 
if you had transmitted a decree, containing an 
answer to points never once mentioned. But 
these ambassadors, whose declarations were 
thus faisified, at the time when we returned 
our answer in form, and invited them to a 
public entertainment, never once rose up, never 
once ventured to say, * Men of Athens, we 
have been misrepresented ; you have made us 
say, what we never said V but acquiesced, and 
departed. 

Recollect, I entreat you, the declarations of 
PyUion, who was at the head of this embassy ; 
the man who then received the public thanks 
of the assembly. They cannot, I presume, 
have escaped your memory. And they were 
exactly consonant to Philip's present letter. 
He accused us of calumniating Philip ; he 
declared, that you yourselves were to be olam- 
ed ; for, when his master was endeavouring 
to do you service, when he preferred your ed- 
liance to that of any other of the Grecian 
states, you defeated bis kind intentions, by 
listening to sycophants ; who wished to receive 
his money, and yet loaded him with invec 
tives : that when those speeches were repeat 
ed to him, in which his reputation was so 
severely treated, and which you heard with 
such satisfaction, he naturaUv changed his 
determination, as he found that he was regard- 
ed as devoid of faith, by those whom he had 
resolved to oblige. He desired, that the men 
who spoke in mis assembly, should not de 
claim against the peace ; which certainly was 
not to be broken ; out that, if any article was 
amiss, it should be amended, in which we 
might be assured of Philip's entire concurrence. 
But that, if they continued their invectives, 
without proposing any thing by which the 
treaty might be confirmed, and eul suspicions 
of his master removed, then no attention should 
be given to such men. You heard these de- 
clarations of Python ; you assented ; you said 
that they were just ; and just they certainly 
were. But, by tnese professions, it was by no 
means intended to give up an article [l.j of 
the treaty so essential to his interest ; to give 
up what all his treasures had been expended 
to obtain : no ; he had been taught by nis in- 
structors, of this place, that not a man would 



[1.1 Ad article, &c.] That is, to give up 
Ampliipolis, which was claimed on each side 
by virtue of that eiause, which declared, that 
tue contracting powers should keep all their 
several dominions. Philip was now'io p<M- 
sessioD'of this citv. The right of the Athe- 
nians had been at nrst assertMl in the congress 
held for settling the terms of the peace ; bat 



dare t* propose any thing contradictory to that 
decree of Philocrates, by which we lost Am- 
pbipolis. I, on my part, Athenians t never 
nave presumed to propose any thing illegaL 
I have, indeed, ventured to apeak against the 
decree of Philocrates, because it was illegaL 
For this decree, by which Amphipolis was 
lost, contradicted former decrees, oy which 
our right to this territory was asscnrted. Tbii 
then was an illegal decree which Philocrates 

Sroposed. And, therefore, he, who had the 
ue regard to our laws in all that he proposed, 
could not but contradict a decree so inconsis- 
tent with our laws. By conforming to the 
ancient legal acts of this assembly, F showed 
the due attention to the ktws, and, at the samt 
time proved that Philip was deceiving you; 
that he had no intention of amending any ar- 
ticle of the treaty ; that his sole purpose was 
to destroy the credit of those speakers whs 
asserted the rights of their country. 

It is then manifest, that, having first con- 
sented to this amendment of the trMty, he now 
recalls his concession. He insists, that Am- 
phipolis is his ; that you have acknowledged 
It to be his, by the very words of your deerae^ ' 
which declare, that he shidl enjoy his own 
possessions. Such was, indeed, your deelaisp 
tion : but not that Amphipolis was Philip's. 
For a man may possess the property of otbws; 
nor can possession infer a right, since it is 
frequently acquired by unjust usurpation. So 
that his argument is no more them an idle 
sophistical equivocation. He insists particu- 
larly ron the decree of Philocrates : but he 
forffets his letter to this state, at the time when 
he laid siege to Amphipolis ; in which, he di- 
rectly acknowledged that Amphipolis belong 
ed to you, and declared that nis intention m 
attaclung this city, was to wrest it from the 
then possessors, who had no claim to it, and 
to vest it in the Athenians, who were the rigfai- 
ful sovereigns. Well, then ! The men who 
were in possession of this city before PhiWs 
conquest, usurped our right : but when Fni- 
lip had reduced it, did our right cease at oncel 
Did he but recover his own dominions 1 When 
he reduced Olynthus also, when he subdued 
Apolloniaj when he gained Pallene, did he but 
recover his own dominions? — When he makes 
use of such evasion, can you think that he is 
at all solicitous to preserve a decent semblance 
of reason and justice ? No ; he treats you 
with contempt, m presummg to dispute your 
title to a city, which the wh^ nation of 
Greece, which the Persian king himself by 
the most authentic declarations, acknowl^ged 
to be ours. 



of with 



this point was afterward given ap. Yet mow 
we find it was revived; at least, that the 
speakers who opposed the Macedonian ia- 
terest, endeavoured to persuade the people. 
that the cession lately made was illegsi, and 
that the general clause should be expkined 
in fevour of the Athenian claisa to Aa- 
pbiplios. 
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Another amendment of the treaty which 
we contended for, was this; that all the 
Greeks^ not included in the peace, should en- 
joy their liberty and their laws : and that, if 
mvaded, they should be defended by all the 
confederating partiefl. For this, I say, we 
contended ; sensible that justice and humanity 
required, not only that we and our allies, and 
Philip and his allies, should enjoy the advan- 
tages of the peace, but that those who were 
neither allies to Athens, nor to Macedon, should 
by no means lie exposed to the oppression of 
any powerful invader. That they also should 
derive security from the peace ; and that we 
should in reality lay down our arms, and live 
in general friendship and tranquillity. This 
amendment his letter confesses to be just ; you 
hear that he accepts it. And yet hath he over-, 
turned the state of the Phersans ; he hath in«i 
troduced his garrison into the citadel ; certainly 
that they may enjoy their own laws. His 
arms are directed against Ambracia. Three 
cities in Gassopia, Pandosia, Bucheta, and, 
Elatia, all £lean colonies, hath he invaded with! 
fire and sword, and reduced to the vassalage- 
of his kinsman Alexander. [1.] Glorious proofs 
of his concern for the liberty and independence 
ef the Greeks ! 

As to those promises of great and important 
service, which he vras perpetually lavishing 
on the state, he now asserts, that I have belied 
and abused him to the Greeks : for that he 
never once made such promises. So devoid 
of shame is he, who dlBclared in his letter, 
which still remains upon record, that he would 
efiectuaily silence his reviiers, when an ac- 
commodation was once obtained; by the num- 
ber of ffood offices he would confer upon us, 
and which should be particularly specified, 
whenever he was assured of such an accom- 
modation. These his favours, then, were all 
provided, and ready to be granted to us when 
the peace should be concluded ; but when this 
peace was once concluded, all his fa'wours 
vanished. How great havoc hath been made 
in Greece, you need not be informed. His let- 
ters assure us of his gracious intentions to be- 
stow large benefits upon us. And now see 
the effect of his promises. He refuses to re- 
store our dominions, he claims them as his 
own. And, as to granting us any new do- 
minions, they must not be in this country. No ; 
the Greeks might else be ofiended. Some 



other country must be sought for, some foreign 
land must furnish such ^^nts. 

As to those places which he seized in time 
of peace, in open violation of his engagements ; 
as he hath no pretence to urge, as he stands 
convicted manifestly of injustice, he says, that 
he is ready to^submit these points to the de- 
cision of an equal and common tribunal. But 
they are points, which, of all others, need no 
decision. A fair computation of time deter- 
mines the cause at once. We all Imow ^in 
what month, and on what day, the peace was 
made. We all know, too, in what month, and 
on what day. Senium, Ergiske, and the Sap 
cred Mount were taken. The nature and 
manner of these transactions are no secret. 
Nor is there need of a tribunal in a point so 
evident as this, that the peace was made one 
month before these places were seized. 

He asserts, that he hath returned all your 
prisoners that were taken. Yet there was one 
prisoner, a man of Carystus, [2.] bound to this 
city by all the strictest ties, for whose liberty 
we seat no less than three deputations. Such 
was Philip's desire to oblige u^ that he put 
this man to death : nay^ relused to restore nis 
body for interment. 

It is also worthy of attention to consider 
what was the language of his letters with re- 
spect to the Chersonesus, and to compare it 
with his present actions. All that district 
which lies beyond the Forum, he claims as 
his oDim, in defiance of our pretensions, and 
hath given the possession to Apollonides the 
Oajdian. And yet the Chersonesus is bound- 
ed not by the Forum, but by the altar of Jupi> 
ter of the Mountain, which lies in mid-way 
between the elm, and thie chalky riiore, where 
the line was traced, for cutting through the 
Chersonesus. [3.1 This is evident, from the 
inscription on the altar of Jupiter of the Moun- 
tain, which is in these terms : 

Here^ Jove's fair altar, rais'd by pious hands, 

Adorns, at once, and marks the neighboring 
lands c 

On this side, lo, yon chalky cliffs displayed ! 

On that, the elra extends its awful snade ; 

Whilst, in midway, e'en HeaVn's great mo- 
narch deigns 

To point the boundaries, and divide the plains. 

This district then, whose extent is known to 
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[1.] This Alexander was the brother of 
C>l}'nipia8, Philip's wife, and had been placed 
on the throne' of Eninis by the interest and 
power of the Maecoonian« The three oitieR 
here called Elean colonies, might have |)os- 
fiibly been thus diRposed of, with the consent 
•f Elifl, where the power and inflneoce of 
Philip were in effect absnhite. 

[2.1 Wolfiux is inclined lo ihiiik, that this 
was the name of the prisoiier. But I have 
chosen to translate the passage in this man- 
ner, as there was a (own in the island of, 
Euhcsa known hy the name of Caiystiis. The 



name or the country of this man are, indeed, 
circumstances of no monent; and should 
there be a mistake in the translation, the 
learned reader can scarcely find it worth 
while t'* detect or to cemiMre it. 

[3.} A work which PWlip had premi«d to 
execMie at his ow« expeoAe ^<is is luf'iiiioned 
in the second Philippic) for «rhft convenience 
and expedition of commerce, wliich ^as fre- 
quently intemipted by the length of tiroerpent 
in doabliog Mount Aihus, and sailiiig round 
the Cbei«onesHti; or by contrary winds. 
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many in this assembly, he claims as bis pro-, 
pertjr ; part of it he himself enjoys, the rest 
he gives to his creatures : and thus he de- 

S rives us of our most valuable possessions, 
ut he is not content with wresting from us 
all the lands which lie beyond the Forum : 
his letter directs us to come to a judicial de> 
cision of any controversy we may have with 
the Cardians who lie on this side of the Fo- 
rum; with the Cardians. 1 say, who have pre- 
sumed to settle in our lands. We have, in- 
deed, a controversywith these men ; aiKl judge 
ye, whether the subject be inconsiderable. T^e 
lands, where they have settled, they claim as 
their just property, and deny our title. The 
lands that we enjoy, they declare are unlaw- 
fully usurped ; that they themselves are the 
rightful proprietors ; and that their right was 
acknowledged by a decree proposed by your 
own citizen Galippus, of the Psenean tribe. He 
did, indeed, propose such a decree ; for which 
he was, [1.] by me, impeached of an illegal 
proceeding ; but you sufrer him to escape ;^d 
thus was your title to these lands rendered dis- 
putable and precarious. But, if you can sub- 



mit to a judicial decision of your disputes with 
the Cardians, what should prevent the other 
inhabitants of the Chersonesus from demand- 
ingthe like trial 7 

with such insolence doth he treat yoatbat 
he presumes to say, that, if the Cardians refiue 
to be determined by a judicial proceWi he will 
compel them. As if we were not able to Cdn- 
pel even the Cardians to do us juBtice. An 
extraordinary instance this of his regard to 
Athens. 

Yet there are men anumg you who dedare, 
that this letter is very reasonable ; mea much 
more deserving of your abhorrence than Phi- 
lip. His opposition to this state is actuated by 
the love of glory and power ; but citiaeni m 
Athens, who devote tnemselves, not to their 
country, but to Philip, should feel Chat -ven- 
geance which it must be your part to infliet 
with all severity, unless your brains have ibr* 
saken your heads, and descended to tour 
heels. [2.] It remains, that I propoae mmu an 
answer to this so reascmable letter, and to the 
declarations of the ambassadors, as may be 
just and advantageous to tho state. [3.} 



[1.] The auUior of this oration affirms, 
that Calippus was impeached by him of 
violating the laws. But it is certain, that 
Heffesippus, and not Demosthenes, was the 
anthor of this impeachment. Lihamus, 

[2.] This remarkable passage, which has 
been so much censured by critics, is here 
translated pretty exactly, without any attempt 
to soften the boldness and severity of the ori- 
ginal. And it is left to the reader to compare 
with the expressions of greatest freedom, in 
those remams of Demosthenes which are 
confessedly genuine, .^schines has, indeed, 
recorded some expressions of our author, 
equally rude and di^usting: such was his 
threat, * that be would sow up Phili}f's mouth 
with a boll-rash, &c.' But it is certain, that 
in all his addresses to the assembly, even 



where he censures and inveighs with t^ 
greatest freedom and severity, be still tth 
covers a remarkable attention to deconm ; 
and sometimes tempers his reproof wilb tbe 
most artful and delicate flatteiy. 

[3.] The deputies, who presented PhiKp's 
letter, seem to have been dismissed withoot 
any satisfactory answer. And, by thfe eaffcr- 
ness with which the people now listened to 
the leaders who opposed the Macedoaiaa 
interest, it appeared plainly, that tha inflaeaee 
of Philip's partisans was decliniog. So that 
Demosthenes judged it a favourable oppor- 
tunity to prefer an accusation against bis rival 
^scnines, for fraud and conruption in bis fatte 
conduct of tbe treaty concluded with Philip; 
which produced the two orations on the sab- 
ject of their embassy. 



THE SECOND OF THE SUSPECTED ORATIONS: 

Entitled 
On the Tkbaty with Alexandeb. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The death of Philip, king of Macedon, was 
an event, at first, judged ratal to the interest 
of that kingdom ; which gave the Athenians 
hopes of recovering their superiority, and 
encouraged them to form some confederacies 
aj^nst his successor, whose spirit and abili- 
ties were not yet completely discovered. 

It is not here necessary to recount the 
actions of this prince, on his accession to the 



throne. It may be sufEcient to observe, that 
a treaty had been concluded by his fisiher with 
the Greeks, and was by him confirmed ; in 
which it was provided, that the laws, pri- 
vileges, and liberties, of the several states, 
should be secured and confirmed. But such 
engagements are seldom found sufiicieutto 
restrain a violent youthful ambition. The 
Macedonian was soon emboldened to discover 
his contempt of this treaty, by acting in seve- 
ral instances contrary to its articles. Tk&s 
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Athenians, who still retained some remains 
of their ancient spirit, raiented these his in- 
fractions. An assembly was convened to 
take the treaty into consideration, and to de- 
termine on the proper method of procedure, in 
consequence of Alezander's conduct On 
this occasion was the following oration deli- 
vered, which contains a distinct specification 
of the several instances of violation, now 
complained of. 

Critics seem willing to ascribe this oration 
to Hegesippus, or to Uyperides. It is ob- 
served, that the style is unuse, languid, and 
disgraced by some affected phraaer; and that 
the \i^ole composition by no meau breatiies 
that sjiirit of boldness and freedom which ap- 
pears in the orations of Demosthenes. But 
these difierences may possibly be accounted 
for, without ascribing it to anoUier author. 
Dejection and vexation, a consciousness of 
the fallen condition of his country, despair 
and terror at the view of the Macedonian 
power, might have naturally produced an 
alteration in the style and manner of the ora- 
tor's address. A great epic genius, when in 
its decline, is said, by Longinus, to fall natu- 
rally into the fabulous. In like manner, a 
flpreat popular speaker, when hopeless and 
desponding, checked and controlled by his 
fears, may find leisure to coin words, and 
naturally recur to affected expressions, when 
the torrent of his native eloquence is stopped. 
PI or is the oration now before us entirely des- 
titute of force and spirit. It appears strong 
and vehement, but embarrassed. The fire of 
Demosthenes sometimes breaks forth through 
all obstacles, but is instantly allayed and sup- 
pressed, as if by fear an<l caution. The author, 
as Ulpian expresses it, speaks freely, and not 
freely: he encourages the citizens to war, 
and yet scruples to move for wax in form ; as 
if his mind was distracted between fear and 
confidence. 

In a word, I regard the Oration on the 
Treaty with Alexander, as the real work of 
Demosthenes, but of Demosthenes dejected 
and terrified, willing to speak consistently 
with himself, yet not daring to speak all that 
he feels. It may be compared to the perfor- 
mance of an eminent painter, necessarily 
executed at a time when his hand or his eyes 
laboured under some disorder, in which we 
find the traces of his genius and abilities ob- 
seured by many marks of his present infir- 
mity. 
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ON THE 

TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 

Wb should by all means, Athenians ! con- 
ear with those who so strenuously recommend 
an exact adherence to our oaths and treaties, 
if they really speak their sentiments; for 
nothing is so becoming the character of free 
states, as a strict attention to honesty and jus- 
tice. Let not these men, therefore, who urge 



the necessity of this attention, embarrass our 
councils by harangues, which their own 
actions contradict. Let them submit to an 
examina^k)n; if their sentiments are appro- 
ved, they will for the future influence the 
assembly ; if not, let them give place to those 
whose opinions of our rights mav seem more 
consonant to truth. Tlius shall you deter- 
mine, either to submit quietly to your wrongs, 
and esteem their author as your friend; or to 
prefer the cause of justice to all other con- 
siderations, and to make such provisions for 
your interest, with speed and vigour, as none 
can possibly condemn. The very terms of 
our treaty, and of those oaths by which the 

feneral peace was ratified, must, upon the 
rst inspection, show who are the transgres- 
sors. This I shall briefly prove in the most 
essential articles. 

Suppose this question asked, what event, 
Athenians, could most efliectually excite your 
resentment? You would answer, an attempt 
to destroy your liberty. Should the family 
of Pisistratus now revive ; and should any 
man attempt to reinstate them in their former 
power, ve would at once take up arms, and 
brave all dangers, rather than submit to these 
masters. Or, if you should submit, you would 
be reduced to the condition of purchased 
slaves ; nay, to a worse condition : for no 
master wantonly kills his slave ; but those 
who are under the power of tyrants we see 
every day destroyed without the shadow of 
law, ana exposed to insults still worse than 
death, in the persons of their wives and 
children. 

Well, then, in open violation of his oaths, 
of the express terms of the general peace, 
hfUh Alexander reinstated the famuy of 
Philiades in Messend. In this hath he acted 
frotQ a regard to justice 7 or, from his own 
flu'bitrary principles, in open contempt of you, 
and of his engagements with the Greeks 7— 
If, then, an attempt to introduce arbitrary 
power into Athens would excite your utmost 
mdignation, would rouse you to maintain the 
treaty ; you ought not to be indifl'erent, you 
ought not to neglect this treaty, when, in 
eqwal violation of its sacred purport, other 
states are oppressed by the like power. Nor 
should they, who so strenuously recommend 
to you to aahere to your engagements, leave 
those uncontrolled, who have, on their part, 
violated them in a manner so notorious. Such 
violation cannot be suffered, if you have the 
due regard to .justice. For it is expressly 
declared in our treaty, that he who shoulil 
act as Alexander hath now done, should be 
deemed an enemy to all included in the peace: 
that all should take up arms against him, 
and against his dominions. If then we have 
the least regard to these our declarations, we 
ar^ to consider him as our enemy, who nath 
restored this family. * But,* say the favour- 
ers of these tyrants, ^the sons of Philiades 
governed in Messend before this treaty was 
concluded ; and therefore were they restored 
by Alexander.' This is a ridiculous allegar 
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Cion ; the tyrants of Sestos, established long 
before our treaty, were expelled from Antissa, 
and £re8UB ; and this form of government 
declared to be in itself unjust and oppressive. 
It cannot then be a matter of indifference, that 
Messene be exposed to the like oppression. 

Besides, it is provided, in the very first 
article of the treaty, that the * Greeks shall 
enjoy their freedom and their laws ; and if 
their freedom and their laws were the first 
point secured, what assertion can be conceived 
more absurd, than that he, who reduces them 
to slavery, is not guilty of any violation of 
this treaty 7 If then, Amenians! you would 
adhere to your oaths and your engagements, 
if you have a regard to justice (and this, as 1 
have observed, is the advice of your speakers,) 
it is incumbent on you to take up arms^ to 
collect your allies, and to declare hostilities 
against those who have really violated the 
peace. Have you, when some fair occasion 
ofiered, pursued your interest with vigour, 
even though not induced by the motive otsup- 
porting justice 7 And now, when justice, and 
a fiiir occasion, and your own interest, all eon- 
spire to rouse you, what other season do you 
wait for, to assert your own liberty and that 
of Greece 7 

I am now come to another point of right, 
resulting from this treaty. It is expressly 
provided, that, if any persons should subvert 
the constitutions subsisting in each state, at 
the time of ratifying the peace, they should 
be deemed enemies to all included in the treaty. 
Ck}n8ider then, Athenians ! that the Achsans 
of Peloponnesus, at that time, enjoyed demo- 
cratical governments. Yet, of these, the Ma- 
cedonian hath subverted the constitution of 
Pellsene, by expelling most of its citizens : 
their fortunes he distributed among his domes- 
tics, and Chsron, the wrestler, the establish- 
ed tyrant of the city. In this treaty were we 
included, which thus directs, that they who 
aet in Uiis manner shall be regarded as ene- 
mies. Shall we not then regard them as ene- 
mies, pursuant to the tenor of those engage- 
ments, by which we are all equally obliged ? 
Or, can any of those hirelings of the Macedo- 



nian, those' whose riches are the wa^es of 
their treason, be so abandoned as to forbid it ? 
They cannot plead ignorance of these things ; 
but, to such a pitch of insolence have they ar- 
rived, that, guarded, as it were, by the armies 
of the tyrant, they dare to call on us to adhere 
to oaths already violated ; as if perjury were 
his prerogative : they force you to subvert 
your own laws, by releasing those who stood 
condemned at our tribunals ; and, in various 
other instances, drive you to illegal measures. 
Nor is this surprising. For they, who have 
sold themselves to the enemies of their coun- 
try, cannot have the least regard to law, the 
least reverence for oaths. The names of these, 
and but the names, serve them to impose on 
men who come to this assembly for amusement, 
not for i9usiness : and never once reflect, that 
their present indolence must prove the cause 
of some strange and terrible aisorders. 



Here, then, I repeat what I at first aaaerted, 
that we should agree with those who recom- 
mend an adherence to the general treaty. 
Unless they suppose, that, in recommending 
this adherence, they do not of consequence 
declare, that no act of injustice should be com- 
mitted ; or, imagine it yet a secret^ that lubi- 
trary power hath been established m Uie plaoe 
of popular governments, and that many fine 
constitutions have been subverted. But, such 
a supposition is utterly ridiculous. For thrae 
are tne very terms of the treaty : ' the dirnstMi 
and guarantees, appointed for the general se- 
curity, shall take care that, in ue eeveral 
states included in this peace, there shall be no 
deaths or banishments contrary to the laws es- 
tablished in each society ; no confiscations, no 
new divisions of land, no abolition of debts, no 
granting freedom to slaves, for the purposes 
of innovation.' But, far from preventing these 
things, these men themselves contribute to in- 
troduce them. And what punishment can be 
equal to their guilt, who are the contrivers of 
these evils in the several states, which were 
deemed of such consequence, as lo demand 
the united care of the whole body to prevent 
them 7 

I shall now mention another point, in which 
this treaty is infringed. It is expreedy pro- 
vided, that * no fiyinff parties shall make ex- 
cursions from any of the cities included in the 
treaty, and commit hostilities on any other of 
the confederated cities; and that whatever 
people should thus ofiend, are to be ezdnded 
from the alliance.' But so little doth the Ma- 
cedonian scruple to commit hostilities, that his 
hostilities are never suspended ; nor are any 
free from them, that he can possibly infGsL 
And much more flagrant are his later hostili- 
ties, as he hath, by his edict, established ty- 
rants in different places ; in S icy on, his master 
of exercises. If, then, we should conform to 
the treaty, as these men insist, the cities guilty 
of these actions should be excluded from the 
confederacy. If the truth must be concealed, 
I am not to declare, that these are the Mace* 
donian cities. But ifj in defiance of the truth, 
those traitorous partizansof Macedon persevere 
in urging us to observe the general treaty, let 
us concur with them, (their advice is just and 
equitable :) and, as this treaty directs, let us 
exclude those from the alliance, who have been 
thus guilty ; and consider of the measures ne- 
cessary to be pursued against people so inso- 
lent and aspirmg, whose schemes and actions 
are thus invariably criminal, and who treat 
their solemn engagements with contempt and 
ridicule. Why will tliey not acknowledge 
that these consequences are just 7 Would they 
have every article that opposes our interest wm- 
firmed 7 every article that favours us erased 7 
Are these their notions of justice 7 If any part 
of our engagements provides for the interest 
of our enemies, in opposition to this state, are 
they to contend for that 7 But if, by any other 
part, our rights and interests are secured 
against our enemies, are all their utmost efibrts 
to be directed against this 7 
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To convince you still more clearly, that 
none of the Greeks will accuse you of mfriog- 
inff this treaty, but will acknowledge it as an 
olwgation, that you have arisen singly to de- 
tect those who really infringed it, I simll run 
over a few of its numerous articles. One ar- 
ticle is thus expressed: *the uniting parties 
shidl all have the full liberty of the seas. None 
shall molest them, or seize their vessels, on 
pain of being regarded as the common enemy.' 
And now, my fellow-citizens, it is notoriously 
evident to you all, that the Macedonians have 
done these thin^. To such a pitch of lawless 
insdence have mey proceeded, as to seize the 
ships of Pontus, and send them into Tenedos. 
£very pretence was invented to detain them ; 
nor were they at last released, before we had 
decreed to eauip one hundred ships, to send 
them instantly to sea, and had actually ap- 
pointed Menestheus to command them. 

When such and so many are the outrages 
committed by others, is it not absurd that their 
friends in this assembly should not endeavour 
to jHrevail on them to change their conduct, in- 
stead of advising us to adhere to engagements 
so totally neglected on the other side 7 As if it 
were expressly provided, that one party might 
transgress when they pleased, and that the 
other should not resist. And could the Mace- 
donians have acted a more lawless and a more 
senseless part, than to have so far abandoned 
all regard to their oaths, that they had well- 
nigh forfeited their sovereignty of the seas 7 [1.] 
Nay, thev have indisputably forfeited this right 
to us, whenever we are disposed to assert it. 
For they are not to expect, that no penalty is 
to be incurred from violating the treaty, be- 
cause they have, for some time past, discon- 
tiniied their violations. No ; thev should rather 
be well pleased, that they have nitherto enjoy- 
ed the advantage of our indolence, and total 
aversion to maintain our rights. 
Can any thing be conceived more mortifying, 
than that all other people, Greeks and Bar- 
barians, should dread our enmitv; but that 
these men, of sudden affluence, should make 
us contemptible, even to ourselves, by seducing 
andfiDTcingus to their purposes 7 As if they had 
the conduct of affairs at Abdera, or Maroniea, 
[2. J not at Athens. But while they are depress- 
m^ their ownjcountry, and aggrandizing its ene- 
mies, they do not consider, mat, by prescribing 
the niles of justice in a manner so totally un- 
just they, in effect, acknowledge that their 
country is irresistible ; for this is tacitly to 
confess, that, if we have a due attention to our 



[1.] The maridme force of Macedon seems 
to have been, even at this time, scarcely 
greater than that of Athens, DOtwitiistandins 
all the attention of Philip to increase and 
improve it For we shall immediately find 
the orator recommending to his countrymen, 
to maintain a superiority at sea. But this 
sovereignty of the seas, which is here ac- 
knowk^ed to beloag to the Macedonians, 
seems to have been the consequence of the 
treaty made with Philip, unmediately after 



interests, we shall easily subdue our enemies. 
And in this they rightly judge. For, let us 
take care to mamtam a superiority at sea ; le( 
us but take care of this, and we shall effect- 
uallv secure noble accessions to our present 
land force : especially, if idrtune should so fiur 
favour us, as to crush the men now guarded 
by the armies of tyrants ; if some of them 
should perish, and otners discover tlieir insigni- 
ficance. 

These then have been the infractions of the 
Macedonian, with respect to maritime affairs; 
besides the others already mentioned. But we 
have just now seen the most extravagant in- 
stance of the pride and insolence of his people, 
in daring to sail into the Pirseus^ manifestly 
contrary to the treaty concluded with us. Nor, 
is this their infraction the less criminal, be- 
cause but one ship of war presumed to enter 
our harbou r. It plainly appears, that this was 
an experiment, whether we might not prove so 
inattentive, as to suffer them hereafter to come 
in with more ; and that, in this, as well as 
other instances, they renounce all regard to 
decrees and conventions. For, Uiat they meant 
gradually to introduce, and to habituate us to 
such encroachments, appears from this, that 
he who then put in, with his ship (which to- 
gether with his convoy should have been des- 
troyed,) demanded liberty to build small ves- 
sels in our port. For this proves that their 
purpose was, not to obtain the privilege of en- 
tering our harbour, but to gam the absolute 
command of it. It cannot be alleged, that this 
demand was made, because the materials for 
building ships are in plenty at Athens, (for 
they are brought hither from great distances, 
and procured with difficulty ;) and, that they 
are scarce at Macedon, (where they are sold 
at the cheapest rates to any that will purchase.) 
No : they were in hopes to gain the power of 
building and loading vessels in our port ; a 
power expressly denied by treaty ; and thus 
gradually to proceed to other enormities. In 
such contempt have they been taught to hold 
you, by their instructors m this city, who direct 
their whole conduct ; and thus are they per- 
suaded, that this state is irrecoverably lost in 
indolence, incapable of providing for its inter- 
est; and utterly regardless, wl^ther the ac- 
tions of a tyrant be conformable to his treaty, 
or no. 

To this treaty I advise you to adhere: in 
that sense, I mean, which I before explained. 
And the experience of my age warrants me to 
assure you, that your rights will be thus as- 



the battle of Ciiseronea, in which the Athe- 
nians were obliged to give up the dominion 
of the islands, and Samoa was declared the 
bound of their territories and jurisdiction* 

[2.1 Abdera or Maronsa.] Two cities of 
■maiicocsequence in Thrace. ' The under- 
standing of an Abderite,' was a proverb to 
express a remarkable deficiency in point of 
genius and acoteness; though this despised 
city had produced Demoeritns, a philosopher 
of no small reputation in Greece. 
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serted, 'without the least offence to others ; and 
the occasions, fEivourable to your interests, 
most effectually improved. These [are the 
terms of the treaty ; we must act thus, * if we 
would be included.' Thev, then, who act 
differently, are not to be included. And, there- 
fore, let us now, if ever, refuse to pay an abiect 
submission to the directions of cithers. Else, 



must we renounce the memory of those an- 
cient and illustrious honours, which we of ail 
other people can most justly boast. — If you 
command me, Athenians ! I shall now move 
you in form, pursuant to the tenor of our en- 
o^agement, to declare war against thot^ who 
have violated the treaty. 



THE ORATION OP DINARCHUS AGAINST DEMOSTHENES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The reader is here presented with a trans- 
lation of( a performance which we find, in 
some editions, annexed to the public orations 
of Demosthenes. It is an artiul, spirited, and 
virulent invective against him, when, in the 
decline of life, he had tiedlen into disgrace, and 
the displeasure of his countrymen. The oc- 
casion of it is distinctly recounted by Plutarch ; 
who informs us, that some time after the fa- 
mous contest about the crown, in which De- 
mosthenes gained so complete a triumph over 
his rival i^schines, one Harpalus, wno had 
been in the service of Alexander, fled to 
Athens, with the remains of an immense for- 
tune, which had been dissipated by his luxury ; 
and there sought refuge from the anger of his 
master, whose severity towards his lavourites 
alarmed and prompted him to this flight. The 
orators received his money, and laboure^to 
eain him the protection of the state. Dem^- 
tnenes, on the contrary, urged to his countryv 
men the danger of exposing themselves to ai 
unnecessary and unjustifiable war, by enter- 
taining this fugitive. Harpalus, however, 
found means, to soften his severity, by a pre- 
sent of a magnificent vase, accompanied with 
twenty talents. And, when it i^was expected 
that Demosthenes would have exerted his 
abilities, in the assembly, against Harpalus, 
he pleaded indisposition, and was silent. This 
is the sum of Plutarch's account. But Pau- 
sanias, who seems to have conceived a more 
favourable opinion of the integrity of De- 
mosthenes, ooserves, as a proof of his inno- 
cence, that an authentic account was sent to 
Athens, after the death of Harpalus, of all the 
sums distributed by him in this city, and of the 
persons to whom each was paid ; and that, in 
this account, no mention was at all made of 
Demosthenes, although Philoxenus, who pro- 
cured it, was his particular enemy, as well as 
Alexander. But, however this may be, the 
rumour of Harpalus's practices, and the re- 
port of the corruption of Demosthenes in par 
ticular, raised a considerable ferment at 
Athens. Demosthenes strenuously asserted 
his innocence, and proposed, that the council 
of Areopagus should proceed to a strict in- 
quiry into this distribution, supposed to have 
been made by Harpalus ; declaring his readi- 
ness to submit to their sentence, whatever it 



might be. Contrary to his ezpectattons, the 
report of the Areopagus condemned him. In 
vain did he represent this report, as the effect 
of the malicious practices and contrivance of 
his enemies. He was brought to his trial ; 
Stratocles managed the prosecution ; in which 
he was assisted by DinarchuS| who, though 
he gave a favourable testimony to the cna- 
racter of Demosthenes on a subsequent oc- 
casion (in the oration against AristogitOD,) 
yet ;now inveighed against him, with Vat ut- 
most virulence, in the following oration. 

THE ORATION 

Op DiNABCHUS against DEMOSTHSHSa. 

This your minister, Athenians ! who bath 
pronounced sentence of death upon himself 
should he be convicted of receiving any thing 
from Harpalus; this very man hath been 
clearly convicted of acceptii^bribes from those 
whom, in former times, he affected to oppose 
with so much zeaL As Stratocles hath spo- 
ken largely upon this subject, as many arti* 
cles of accusation have been anticipated, si 
the counsel of Areopagus hath made a report 
on this inquiry, so consonant to equity and 
truth ; a report, confirmed and enforced by 
Stratocles, who hath produced the decrees 
enacted against these crimes ; it remains that 
we, who are now to speak (who are engaged 
in a cause of more importance than ever came 
before this state,) should rec[ue8t the whole 
assembly, first, that we obtam your pardon, 
if we should repeat some things already urg- 
ed, (for here our purpose is, not to abuse your 
patience, but to in&ime your indignOion ;) 
and, secondly, that you may not give up the 
general rights and laws of the community, or 
exchange the general welfjare, for the speech- 
es of the accused. You see that, in this as- 
sembly, it is Demosthenes that is tried : in all 
other places, your own trial is depeodiiw. 
On you men turn their eyes, and wait wiu 
eagerness, to see how &r the interest of ycMir 
country will engage your care : whether you 
are to take upon yourselves the corruption 
and iniquity oi these men ; or, whether y<Mi 
are to memifest to the world a just resentment 
against those who are bribed to betray the 
state.;, ^ 
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This last is fully in your power. The as< 
■emblv hath made a fisiir decree, [1.] The citi- 
zens have discovered their desire to detect 
those speakers, whoever they may be, who^ to 
the disgrace and detriment of the community, 
have presumed to receive gold from Uarpa- 
lus. Add to this, that you yourself Demos- 
thenes, and many others, have moved in form, 
that the council, agreeably to ancient usage, 
should enter into an inauiry whether anv per- 
sons had been thus guilty. The council hath 
made this inquiry; not that your instances 
"were wanting to remind them of their dutv ; 
or, that they wished to sacrifice the truth, the 
trust reposed in them, to you : but from a full 
persuasion (as the Areopagites have expressed) 
of the influence of sucn practices on all our 
counsels and transactions; and a firm resolu- 
tion never to plead the danger of being expo- 
sed to calumny, when they were to detect the 
man who attempted to bring disgrace and dan- 
ger on his country. 

And, although the dignity and propriety of 
this procedure have received the approbation 
of the people, Demosthenes has recourse to 
complaints, to appeals, to malicious accusa- 
tions, now that he finds himself convicted of 
receiving twenty talents of gold. Shall then 
this council, on whose fiaitn and justice we 
rely, even in the important case of premedita- 
ted murder: to whom we commit the ven- 
geance due to this crime ; who have an abso- 
lute power over the persons and lives of our 
citizens ; who can punish every violation of 
our laws, either by exile or by death : shall 
this council, I say, on an inauiry into a case 
of bribery, at once lose all its authority 7 
*Yes; for the Areopagus hath reported falsely 
of Demosthenes.* Extravagant and absurd ! 
What ! report falsely of Demosthenes and De- 
mades, against whom even the truth seems 
scarcely to be declared with safety 7 You, who 
have in former times moved that this council 
should take co^isance of public afiairs, and 
have applauded their reports ; you, whom this 
whole city hath not been able to restrain within 
the bounas of justice ; hath the council report- 
ed falsely against you 7 Why then did you 
declare to the people, that you were ready to 
submit to death, it condemned by the report of 
this council 7 Why have you availed your- 
self of their authority, to take oflT so many of 
your citizens 7 Or, whither shall we have re- 
course ; to whom shedl we intrust the detection 
of secret villany 7 if you, notwithstanding all 
your affected regard to our popular govern- 
ment, are to dissolve this council ; to whose 
protection our lives have been intrusted ; to 
whose protection our liberty and our constitu- 
tion have oftentimes been intrusted ; by whose 
protection that person of thine hath been pre- 
served (for, as you pretend, it hath frequently 



[1.] A fair decree.] That is, a decree com- 
fnitting the cognisance of the crimes alleged 
against Demosthenes, &lc. to the court of 
Areopagus. 

[2.1 A term of reproach, which the enemies 

16 



been attempted,) to utter these calumoiea 
against them ; to whose care we have com- 
mitted our secret archives, on which the very 
being of our state depends. 

But it is just, it is iust I say, that the coun- 
cil should meet with those returns of calumny. 
For 1 shall freely speak my sentiments. One 
of these two methods should they have pur- 
sued : either instantly have entered into the 
first inquiry relative to the three hundred ta- 
lents^ sent hither by the kine of Persia, as the 
Eeople directed ; and then this monster would 
ave been punished, his accomplices in cor- 
ruption detected, ana all his traitorous practi- 
ces, by which Thebes was betrayed to ruin, 
bein^ clearly laid open, an ignominious death 
would have freed us from him ; or, if you were 
inclined to pardon this crime in Demdsthenes. 
and thus to propagate the race of corruptee! 
hirelings witnin your city, this discoveiV of 
your sentiments should have determined tnem 
not to enter into any inquiry, or information 
of the money received by Demosthenes. For 
now, when the council of Areopi^us had 
nobly and equitably proceeded to a mil detec- 
tion of this man, ana his accomplices ; when, 
regardless of the power of Demosthenes and 
Demades, they have adhered inviolably to truth 
and justice ; still, Demosthenes goes round the 
city, utters his invectives against this council, 
and boasts of his services, m those speeches, 
which you shall hear him instantly use, to de- 
ceive the assembly. — * It was 1 who gained 
you the alliance of Thebes !' — ^No ! You it 
was who ruined the common interest of both 
states. < i drew out the forces of Chseronea !' 
— ^No, you were the only person who ihere fled 
from your post. — * For you have I engaged in 
several embassies.' And what would he do, 
what would he demand, had these his nego- 
tiations been successful ; when, having ranged 
through the world, only to involve us in such 
calamities and misfortunes, he expects to be 
rewarded with a liberty of receiving bribes 
against his country, and the privilege of 
speakinff and of actmg in this assembly as he 

fueases 7 To Timotheus, who awed ail Pe- 
oponnesus by his fleet ; who gained the naval 
victory at Corcyra over the Lacedemonians ; 
who was the son of Conon, the man who re- 
stored liberty to Greece ; who gained Samos, 
and Methone, and Pydna, and Potidsea, and, 
besides these, twenty cities more ; you did not 
admit those important benefits, which he con- 
ferred upon us, to have any weight against the 
integrity of your tribunals, against those oaths 
by which ye were engaged in pronouncing 
sentence. No : you imposed on him a fine of 
one hundred talents, because that he had, by 
his own acknowledgment, received money 
from the Chians and the Rhodians. And, 
shall not this outcast, this Scythian, [2.] (for 

of Demosthenes frequently made use of. 
His grandfkther (by his molher's side) had, 
in the time of his exile, married a woman of 
Scythia. 

t 
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my indignation will not be restrained,) whom 
not one man, but the whole body of the Areo- 
pagus, hathj^wnrfuU inquiry, declared guilty of 
receiving Imbes; declajred an hireling, and 
fully proved to be a corrupted traitor to his 
country ; shall he not be punished with that 
severity which may serve as an example to 
others 7 He, who nath not only been detected 
in receiving money from the Kine^, but hath 
enriched himself with the spoils of the state ; 
and, now. could not even be restrained from 
sharing the vile wa^es which Harpalus here 
distributed. 

And can the negotiations of Demosthenes, 
at Thebes, be deemed equivalent to the smallest 
part of the noble actions of Timotheus 1 Who 
can refrain from laughter to find you patiently 
attending, while he presumptuously displays 
his pretended services, and dares to compare 
them with those of Timotheus, and of Conon 1 
Actions worthy of our state, worthy of the 
glory of our ancestors, disdain all comparison 
with those of an abandoned wretch. Here I 
shall produce the decree enacted against Ti- 
motheus, and then return to my subject^ 
Read! 

7%e Decree. 

Such was this citizen, (Demosthenes) that 
he might reasonably have expected pardon and 
favour from his fellow -citizens of those days. 
Not in words, but actions, did he perform im- 
portant services to his country. His princi- 
ples were steady, his conduct uniform, not va- 
rious and changeable like yours. He never 
made so unreasonable a request to the people, 
as to be raised above the laws. He never re- 
quired that those who had sworn to give sen- 
tence justly, should break through that sacred 
tie ; but submitted to stand condemned, if such 
was the judgment of his tribunal. He never 
pleaded the necessity of times ; nor thought in 
one manner, and harangued in another. And 
shall this miscreant live, who, besides his other 
numerous and heinous crimes, hath abandoned 
the state of Thebes to its destruction, when, 
for the preservation of that state, he had re- 
ceived three hundred talents from the kin^ of 
Persia? For, when tlie Arcadians marched 
to the Isthmus, refused to treat with the am- 
bassadors of Aiitipater, and received those of 
the unfortunate Tnebans, who, with difficulty 
sained access to them by sea, appeared before 
them in the form of wretched suppliants, de- 
clared that their present motions were not in- 
tended to dissolve their connexions with Greece, 
or to oppose Uie interest of that nation ; but to 
free themselves from the intolerable yoke of 
Macedonian tyranny, from slavery, from the 
horrid insults to whicli freemen were exposed ; 
when the Arcadians were disposed to assist 
them, when they commiserated their wretched 
state, when they discovered that, by the ne- 
cessities of the times alone, they nad been 
obfi^ed to attend on Alexander, but that their 
inclinations were invariably attached to Thebes 
and to the liberties of Greece ; when Astylus, 
their mercenary general, demanded (as Stra- 



tocles hath informed you) ten talents for lead- 
ing a reinforcement to the Thebans, when the 
ambassadors applied to this man, who they 
well knew had received the king's money, re- 

a nested, besought him to grant such a sum for 
le preservation of the state ; — then did this 
abandoned, this impious, this sordid wretch 
(when there was so fair a prospect of saving 
Thebes,) refuse to part with ten talents out of 
all the vast treasures which he received j in- 
sensible to the affecting consideration, urged 
by Stratocles, that there were those who would 
^ive as great a sum to divert the Arcadians 
nrom this expedition, and to prevent them from 
assisting Thebes. 

Has then Greece but slight, but common 
injuries to urge against Demosthenes, and his 
sordid avarice? Hath the man, so lughly 
criminal, the least pretence to mercy 1 Do not 
his late and former offences call for the seve- 
rest punishment 7 The world will hear the 
sentence you are this day to pronounce. "Die 
eyes of all men are fixed upon you, impatient 
to learn the Sate of so notorious a delinquent. 
You are they, who, for crimes infinitely lew 
heinous than his, have heavily and inexorably 
inflicted punishments on many. Menon was 
by you condemned to death, for having sub- 
jected a free youth of Pallsne to his servile 
offices. Themistius, the Amphidnssan^ who 
had abused a Rhodian woman, th&t performed 
on the harp in the Eleusinian ceremonies, was 
by you condemned to death. The same sen- 
tence you pronounced upon Euthymachus, for 
prostituting a maiden of Olynthus. And now 
hath this traitor furnished ail the tents of the 
barbarians with the children and wives of the 
Thebans. A city of our neighbours and our 
allies hath been torn from the very heart oi 
Greece. The plougher and the sower now 
traverse the city of the Thebans, who united 
with us in the war against Philip. I say, tt^ 
plougher and the sower traverse their habita- 
tions ; nor haiii this hardened wretch disco- 
vered the least remorse at the calamities of a 
people, to whom he was sent as our ambassa- 
dor : with whom he lived, conversed, and en- 
joyed all that hospitality could confer ; whom 
he pretends to have himself gained to our alli- 
ance; whom he frequently visited in their 
prosperity, but basely betrayed in their dis- 
tress. Our elder citizens can inform- us, that, 
at a time when our constitution was destroyed ; 
when Thrasybulus was collecting our exiles 
in Thebes, in order to possess himself of Phyle ; 
when the Lacedemonians, now in the height 
of power, issued out their mandate, forbidding 
all states to receive the Athenians, or to con- 
duct them through their territories ; this peo- 
ple assisted our count r^rmen in their expedi- 
tion ; and published their decree, so often re- 
cited in ^lis assembly, *that they would not 
look on with unconcern, should any enemy 
invade the Athenian territory.' Far different 
was the conduct of this man who affects such 
attention to the interests of our aUies (as you 
shall soon hear him boast.) The very money 
which he received to preserve this people from 
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ruin, he refused to part with. Let these things 
sink deep into your minds. Think on the ca- 
lamities which arise from traitors; let the 
wretched feite of the Olynthians and the The- 
bans teach you to make the just provision for 
your own security. Cut off the men, who are 
ever ready to sell the interests of their coimtry 
for a bribe, and rest your hopes of safety upon 
yourselves and the gods. These are the means, 
Athenians, the only means of 'reforming our 
city ; to bring offenders of eminence to justice, 
and to inflict a punishment ade^pate to their 
offences. When common crimmals are de- 
tected, no one knows, no one inquires their 
fate. But the pimishment of great delinquents 
c<»nmands men's attention ; and a rigid adhe- 
rence to justice, without regard to persons, is 
sure to meet with due applause. — ^Read the 
deeree of the Thebans— 'Produce the testimo 
Dies— Read the letter. 

ITie Deeree, The Testimonies, The Letter, 

He is a corrupted traitor, Athenians ; of old 
a corrupted traitor 1 This is the man who con- 
ducted Philip's ambassadors from Thebes to 
this city ; wno was the occasion of putting 
an end to the former war ; who was the ac- 
complice of Philocrates, the author of the 
decree for making peace with Philin, for which 
you banished him ; the man who nired carri- 
ages for the ambassadors that came hither 
with Antipater ; who entertained them : and 
introduced the custom of paying obsequious 
flattery to the Macedom'ans. Do not, O Adieni- 
ans ! do not suffer this man, whose name is 
subscribed [1.] to the misfortunes of this state, 
and fill the states of Greece, to escape unpu- 
nished ; when Heaven hath been so fieur fa« 
vourable to us, that one of these pests of our 
community is driven from the city, the life dl 
the other forfeited to the state, let us not obsti- 
nately reject these favours ; let the men, most 
eminently guilty, bear the load of our offen- 
ces ; so may we form happy presages of our 
future fortune. For what occasion should we 
reserve this man 7 When may we hope that 
he will prove of advantage to us 7 I call on 
this assembly : I call on all those who at- 
tend this trial : say, in what afi'airs hath he 
engaged, either private or public, that he hath 
not ruined. [2.] Did he not enter the house 
of Aristarchus, and there concert his designs? 
and did he not (the fact is well known) rorce 
this Aristarchus from the city loaded with the 
infamous imputation of contriving the mur- 



[1.] Is subscribed, &c.l That is. who was 
the author of all those decrees wnich were 

Jrarposely contrived to bring on these mis- 
brtunes. The name of the person who pro- 
EDsed any ^n^tcr/ia, or decree, to the assem- 
ly, was always affixed to it. And the ex- 
pression in the original is supposed to aUnde 
to this custom. 

[2.] This sentence, in the original, is some- 
what embarrassed ; but I have endeavoured 
to express the general purport of it. Nico- 



der of NicodemuB? And such a friend did he 
find in Demosthenes, that he regarded him 
as his evil genius, as the author of all his 
misfortunes. But I must pass over his prr* 
vate conduct for the time will not admit of a 
minute detail. From the moment that he first 
began to direct our affairs, hadi any one in>- 
stance of good fortune attended us 7 Hath 
not all Greece, and not this state alone, been 
plunged in dangers, calamities, and dis^prace % 
Many were the fair occasions which occurred 
to favour his administration ; and all these och 
casions, of such moment to our interests, dki 
he neglect. When any friend to his country, 
any useful citi2en, attempted to do us service^ 
so far was this leader, who is impatient to 
boast of his great actions, from co-operating 
with such men, that he instantly infected them 
with the contagion of his unlukppy couductb 
CharidemuB went over to the Idng of Persia, 
resolved to approve himself our friend, not 
by words, but actions ; and to purchase security 
for us^and for the Greeks, oy his own dan^ 
^ers. This man went round the public places^ 
framed his speeches, and pretenoed to a share 
in these transactions. Then came the severe 
reverse of fortune ; all our expectations were 
utterly defeated. Ephialtes sailed out; he 
hated Demosthenes : yet, from necessity, ad- 
mitted him to share in his councils. — ^The for^ 
tune of the state destroyed him. Euthydicua 
assumed the conduct of public affairs ; he pro- 
fessed himself a friend to Demosthenes. — He 
perished. You know these things much better 
than I : shall not then the experience of the 
past direct your judgment of the future 7 Can 
any services be expected from him 7 Yes^ 
the service of formmg contrivances in &vour 
of o\ir enemies, on some critical emergency. 
Such was the time when the Lacedemonians 
had encamped, when the EUean^ unUed:with 
them, when they were reinforced with ten 
thousand mercenaries ; Alexander said to be 
in India ; all Greece inflamed with indignation 
at the ignominious state to which traitors had 
reduced every community ; impatient of dis^ 
tress, and earnest for relief. In this conjunct 
ture, who was the man, Demosthenes, that 
had the direction of our councils 7 In this peril- 
ous conjuncture (not to mention other like oo^ 
casions,) did you, whom we shall hear ea^> 
pressing the utuKWt indignation at the present 
fallen state of Greece : did you propose any 
decree 7 Did you assist us with your coul^- 
sels7 Did you supply us with your treasures? 
Not at all ! You were employed in ranging 

demus, a native of Aphidna, had been found 
dead, with his eyes torn out. As he was 
known to have been a friend to Eybnlas who 
was in the party that opposed Demosthenes, 
the suspicion of this murder fell on the orator, 
who was said to have persuaded Aristarchusi 
a youth with whom he was connected in 
friendship, to commit it. Aristarchus was 
publicly accused, and fled to avoid the cob» 
sequences. Denu Orat. m MitL 
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through the city, providing your whiepererB 
forging letters ; * * [1.] the disgrace of his il 
lustrious countr^r, was then seen trimly decked 
with his rings, indulging in effeminacy and 
luxury amicbt the public calamities; borne 
through our streets in his sedan, and insulting 
the distresses of the poor. And can we expect 
future services from him, who hath neslected 
all past occasions of serving us? god- 
dessMinerva ! O Jupiter protector ! May our 
enemies ever have such counsellors and 
leaders ! 

Men of Athens I do you yet remember the 
actions of your ancestors 7 They, when the 
state was threatened with many and great 
calamities, encountered dangers for your 
safety, in a manner worthy of their country, 
worthy of their free condition, worthy of their 
reputation. I shall not here engage in a long 
detaU of our most early times ; of the actions 
of Aristides and Themistocles, who fortified 
our city, and brought in such immense tri- 
butes, the free and voluntary contributions of 
the Greeks. Let us confine ourselves to the 
actions performed a little before our own days, 
the actions of Cephalus, of Thraso, of Helio- 
dorus, of other great men ; some of whom are 
yet alive. When the citadel of Thebes was 
possessed by the Lacedemonian forces, [2.] 
they assisted those exiles who attempted to 
rescue their country ; they braved^ the dan 
^ers of war. and gave liberty to a neighbour 
mg state that had long been subjected to 
slavery. Cephalus was the man, whose de 
cree roused our fathers to this expedition; 
who, in defiance of the Lacedemonian power, 
of the hazards of war, of the danger of ad- 
vising measures whose event was precarious, 
proposed the resolution, that the Athenians 
should march out, and support the exiles who 
had now possessed themselves of Thebes. 
And our fathers did issue forth: in a few 
days the Spartan garrison was forced out ; 
the liberty of Thebes restored ; and the con 
duct of this state approved worthy of our an 
cestors. These were counsellors, Athenians ! 
these were leaders, worthy of you and of your 
country * not such miscreants as those, who 
never did, never can prove useful to the pub- 
lic : attentive only to the preservation of their 
owii vile persons, to amassing their sordid 
grains ; who render their country more inglo 
rious than themselves ; who now, when evi 
dently convicted of bribery, practise all their 
arts to deceive you, aud expect, amidst their 
baseness, to find credit and security in the 
fruits of their avarice. Let their long course 
of iniquity, at len^h, meet tJie just punish- 
ment Let them die ; thei r own sentence hath 
condemned them. 



[1.] This passage is supposed to be imper- 
fect in the copies. 

[2.] See Plutarch, in the Life of Pelopi- 
das, 

[3.] This was the law, of which Demos- 
thenes speaks in the oration on the crown ; by 
which every citizen was bound to contribute 



Is it not scandalous, Athenians ! that your 
opinion of the guilt of Demosthenes should 
depend only on our representations? Do you 
not know that he is a corrupted traitor, a pub- 
lic robber, false to his friends, and a disgrace 
to the state 1 What decrees, what laws nave 
not been made subservient to his gain 1 There 
are men in this tribunal, who were of the 
Three Hundred, when he proposed the law 
relative to our trierarchs. Is.j Inform those 
who stand near you, how, mr a bribe of three 
talents, he altered and new modelled this law, 
in every assembly : and, just as he was feed, 
inserted or erased clauses. Say. in the name 
of Heaven ! Think ye, O men ot Athens, that 
he gained nothing by his decree, which gave 
Diphilus the honours of public maint^iance, 
ana a statue 1 Was he not paid for obtaining 
the freedom of our city to uhsrephilue^ an^ 
Phidon, and Pamphilus, and Phili{^ and such 
mean persons as Epigenes and Conon 7 Was 
it for nothing he procured brazen statues to 
Berisades, and Satvrus, and Gtorgippus, those 
detested tyrants ; from whom he annuaUy re- 
ceives a thousand bushels of com : although 
he is ready to lament the distress of his for- 
tune 1 Was it for nothing he made Tauros- 
thenes an Athenian citizen, who enslaved his 
countrymen : and tq?ether with his brother 
Callias, betrayed all Euboea to Philip 7 whom 
our laws forbid to appear in Athens, on pain 
of sufiiering the punisnment of those who re- 
turn from exile.. [4.] Such a man this friend 
to our constitution enrolled amongst our citi- 
zens. These and many other instances, in 
which he hath prostituted our honours, can be 
proved by authentic evidence. And could he^ 
who glaoly descended to small gains, resist 
the temptation of so ^eat a sum as twenQr 
talents 7 Six months hath the Areopagus been 
engaged, in their inquiry into the conduct of 
Demostl'ienes, Demades, and CephisophiH). 
And yras all this time wasted only to make a 
false and unjust report 7 The whole bod^ of 
our citizens, and of the Greeks, now &ced 
their eyes upon you*(as I before observed,) im- 
patient for the result of this day's business : 
earnest to be informed whether corruption 
may expect its just punishment, or fear no con- 
trol ; wnether the authority of our tribunals is 
to be confirmed, or destroyed, by the sentence 
passed upon Demosthenes ; a man wlKXie pub- 
lic conduct haUi Ions since called for severe 
vengeance ; who is oonoxious to all the curses 
ever denounced within this city; who haUi 
sworn fetlsely by the tremendous furies, and all 
the divinities whose names are sacred in the 
Areopagus ; who hath been devoted to destruc- 
tion m every assembly, as he i? convicted of 
bribery, and hath dealt insidiously with his 

to the expense of the navy, in proponrtion to 
his fortune, instead of just paying one-sixteeDth 
part of the expense of one ship, whatever snight 
be his circumstances. 

[4.] In the original, 'from banishment by 
sentence of the Areopagus.* 
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country, in defiance of the awfiil execration ; 

il .J Whose declarations are ever different from 
lis private sentiments ; who gave to Aristar- 
chus tlie most shockine and nefiarious advice. 
If there be any punishment due to perjury 
and villany, surely he must this day, this 
moment, ieel its utmost weight. — ^Ye judges, 
hear the execrations. 

TTic ' Execrations, 

And now, ye judges, so prone to falsehood 
and absurdity is Demosthenes, so devoid of 
shame, so insensible to his conviction, to the 
awAil purport of these execrations, that, as I 
am informed, he presumes to uree against me, 
that I was once condemned by the Areopagus, 
and that I am guilty of the greatest inconsist- 
ency, in first objectmg to the authority of this 
council, in my own case, and now founding 
my accusation against him on their authority. 
Thus, in order to deceive certain persons, hath 
he framed a tale utterly false ana groundless. 
But that he may not deceive you by this insi- 
nuation, that you maybe assured that the Areo- 
pagus never did, never can condemn me ; but 
that I was, indeed, treated injuriously by one 
wicked man, on whom you mflicted the just 
punishment of his guilt ; 1 shall first briefly 
state this affair, and then return to my allega- 
tions against Demosthenes. 

There are two methods in which the Areo- 
pagus may proceed to an indictment against 
any person. And what are these ? By enter- 
ing mto an inquiry, either of their own mere 
motion and pleasure, or by direction of the 
popular assembly. There is no other way. If, 
then, thou darest to assert, monster as thou art, 
that the proceedings against me were in con- 
sequence of the assembly's direction, produce 
the decree, name my accusers, as I have done 
in the present case; shown the decree, by 
which the council was directed to enter into 
this inquiry, and produced the accusers chosen 
by the people, who have so fully displayed thy 
guilt. If this can be done in my case, I am 
ready to submit to death. But ii you allege, 
that the Areopagus proceeded against me ofits 
own motion, produce some members of the 
council to attest this, as I shall to attest the 
contrary. The man, like you, an abandoned 
traitor, who so falsely charged both me and the 
council, I impeached before the five hundred, 
convicted of being suborned by Timocles to 
conduct the prosecution against me, and pre- 
vailed on his judges to punish with due severi- 
ty. — Take the evidence which I produced in 
this cause, whose truth and validity were never 
questioned, and which I shall now produce ; 
read 



7%c Emdenee, 



Nor is it at all wonderful, Athenians! that 
when Pistias, a member of the Areopagus, 
accused me of injustice ; (falsely cliarging both 
me and the council,) truth should for a while 
be borne down ; and that his malicious accu- 
sations should gain some credit against a man 
whose infirmities and retired life rendered him 
unable to make the necessaij defence. But 
now, when the whole body of'^the Areopagus 
hath solemnly pronounced, that Demosthenes 
hath been guilty of accepting twenty talents, 
in contempt of his duty, and the good of his 
country ; when this your popular leader, on 
whom all your hopes were fixed, is convicted 
of clandestinely receiving bribes! shall the 
laws, shall justice, shall truth, have less weight 
than the speeches of Demosthenes 7 Shall the 
calumnies he utters against the council prevail 
against the whole force of evidence? The 
council, saith he, hath frequently indicted per* 
sons of illegal proceedings, who have been 
acquitted on a fair trial, and, in some cases, 
scarcely a fiiUi part of the judges concurred 
with the Areopagus. But such cases are easily 
accounted for. This CQimcil tfikes cognisance 
of all crimes whatever, which are either re- 
ferred to them by you, or belong immediately 
to their own jurisdiction ; and, in such pro- 
ceedings, they do not act like you (let not my 
freedom give offence,) who are frequently in- 
fluenced by .pity, rather than directed by jus- 
tice ; but, m whatever cases our laws are vio- 
lated, they consider only the evidence, and 
indict the guilty ; well knowine that if slight 
oflences are neglected, men willbe habituated 
and imboldenedto proceed to greater. Hence 
are their indictments returned to you^ against 
several delinquents [2.] of the inferior kind. 
These, when Drought to trial, you acquit ; not 
from the least suspicion of this council's in- 
tegrity, but because you are inclined to mercy, 
rather than to rigour ; and deem the punish- 
ment prescribed by the letter of the law too 
great for ^eir oflepces. In these cases, De- 
mosthenes, were the declarations of the council 
false ? By no means { And yet, in these and 
other cases, have ypu acquitted those whom 
they declared guilty. Thus, when the Areo- 
pagus was directed to inquire, whether Poly- 
euctus had gone to Megara, and held an in- 
tercourse with our exiles, and to report their 
determination ; Uiey reported thathe nad gone 
thiUier, Accusers were chosep; hewasbrought 
to a trial ; you acquitted him, although he con- 
fessed that he had gone to Megara, to Nico- 
phanes, who married his mother. For you 
thought it no such heinous offence that he had 
held an intercourse with his own father-in-law, 



[I.] The awful execration.] Which was 
pronounced by the herald, on the opening of 
every assembly, against those who siiould act 
or speak to the prejudice of the community. 

[2.] Particular instances of these are men- 
tioned in the text : but, as they cannot be in- 



teresting to the English reader, I have cho- 
sen the general expression. The same liberty 
hath been taken in this oration, in sometimes 
omitting names and circumstances, which 
could not give eitlier light or beauty to the 
translation. 
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when in exile and distress, and had assisted 
him to the utmost of his power. In this case, 
Demosthenes, no objection lay to the proceed- 
ings of the council : these were acknowledged 
to be just. Yet was Polyeu ctus acquitted bynis 
judges : for the Areopagus is only to consider, 
and declare the fact ; but the criminedj as 1 have 
observed, was deemed worthy of the mercy of 
his tribunsU. And are we, from such cases, to 
conclude, that no credit is due to the declarar 
tions of the Areopagus, by which you and your 
accomplices are charged with corruption? 
Show your judges, if you can, that your case 
is at all simueur to those I have hinted at : that 
the guilt of bribery deserves mercy; and, then, 
you may expect mercy. But what saith the 
law? In otner pecuniary matters, it directs 
that the injurious party shall be fined in twice 
the value of his fraudulent gaina. In the case 
of bribery, two different punishments are pre- 
Bcribed : the first is death, that the example of 
the delinquent may serve as a terror to others ; 
the second, a fine, tenfold of the bribe received, 
that they who proceed to such enormities, may 
be disappointed in their sordid hopes oi gam. 

To this do you object, that all the persons, 
thus declared guilty by the Areopagus, con- 
fessed that their judgment was fair and eauitar 
ble, but that you have objected to their aeter- 
mination ? JNo : you are the only person who 
have solicited to be judged by their sentence. 
You yourself preferred the decree, by which 
you are now condemned : you made the whole 
assembly a witness to your concessions : you 
yourself directed that death should be your 
punishment, if the council declared that you 
had received any part of those treasures which 
HarpaluB brought hither ; you yourself have 
moved, in former cases, thiat the Areopagus 
should have jurisdiction over all our citizens, 
should proceed, agreeably to our ancient laws, 
to punish all delinquents. To this council, 
which you now call an oligarchical faction, 
did you implicitly resign this whole city. By 
your decree, which acknowledged its authon- 
t)r, were two Athenians^ the father and the son, 
delivered to the executioner : by your decree, 
was a descendant of our great deliverer, Har- 
modius, cast into chains : the decision of the 
Areopagus condemned Antipho [1.] to torture 
and death : in obedience to its authority, and 
in execution of its just sentence, did you banish 
Archinus from the city as a traitor. And do 
you attempt to invalidate this authority in your 
own case 1 Is this j ust ? Is this consonant to 
our laws ? 

On you, ye judges, I denounce the vengeance 
of the tremendous goddesses who possess this 
land, of the heroes of our country, of Minerva 
our patroness, of all our other guardian divini- 
ties, if ye suffer this corrupted traitor to escape, 
whom the state hath given into your hands ; 
whose counsels have ruined our fortune, de- 
feated our hopes, betrayed us to our assailants; 
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whom our enemies wish to live, conyinced that 
he must prove our destruction ; whose death 
onr friends regard as the only event which can 
raise us from this fallen state ; and for whose 
just punishment they, therefore, breathe their 
warmest wishes, their most fervent prayers to 
the gods. To these gods I too pour out my 
petitions, that they may save the Athenians, 
who now see their children, their wives^ their 
honour, all that they account valuable, exposed 
to danger. 

What shall we say, ye judges, to those who 
stand waiting the eventof this cause, i^ (whkh 
Heaven avert!) the craft of this impostor 
should deceive you ? When we depart from 
this tribunal, with what face can each of you 
enter under nis own roof, if you dismiss this 
traitor, whose roof was polluted by his corruiit 
gains 7 And, if you pronounce that council 
void of credit ana authority, which we have 
hitherto regarded as highly awfiil and august^ 
what hopes, my countrymen, (Oh ! consider 
thia^) what hopes can we conceive, on any 
perUous emergency, if we teach men to despise 
the danger or receiving bribes against their 
country 7 and, if an assembly, the guardians of 
their country on such emergencies, be l»raQded 
with disgrace 1 

Let us suppose the case, that, agreeably to 
the decree ot Demosthenes, Alexanaer shoukl, 
by his ambassadors, demand the gold which 
Harpalus brought hither : that, to confinnthe 
sentence of the Areopagus, he should send 
back the slaves, and direct us to extort the 
truth from them. What should we then say 7 
would you. Demosthenes, then move for a de- 
claration of war ? you, who have so nobly con- 
ducted our former wars 7 And, if such should 
be the resolution of the assembly ; which would 
be the fairer procedure, to take that money to 
ourselves, which you secreted, in order to sup- 
port our war ; or to load our citizens with tazen^ 
to oblige our women to send in their mnaments, 
to melt down our plate, to strip our temples 
of their oiFejifcgs, as your decree directed? 
Though, from your houses in the PyrBus, and 
in the city, you yourself contributed just fifty 
drachmse : and nobly have your twenty talents 
repaid such bounty. Or, would you move that 
we should not declare war; but that we should 



[l.J See note 1. Orat. XIV. p. 98, on 
Oration for the Regulation of the State. 



the 



agreeably to your decree, return the gold, con- 
veyed hither, to Alexander? In this case, the 
community must pay your share. And, is this 
just, is this equal dealing, is this ccmstitutional, 
that our useful citizens snould be taxed to glut 
your avarice ? that men of avowed property 
should contribute; while your proper^ lies 
concealed, notwithstanding you haye received 
one hundred and fifty talents, partly from the 
king's, partly from Alexander's treasure ; all 
carefully secreted, as you justly dread the con- 
sequences of your conduct? that our laws 
should direct that every public speaker, every 
leader of our forces, should recommend him- 
self to the confidence of the public, by educa- 
ting children, and by possessinjg land within 
our territory, nor assume the direction of our 
affairs until he had given these pledges of his 
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fidelity ; and that you should sell your patri- 
monial lands, and adopt the children of stran- 
gers, to elude the force of laws and oaths ? that 
you should impose military service on others 7 
you who basely fled from your own post 7 

To what causes, Athenians ! is the prospe- 
rity or the calamity of a state to be ascribed ? 
To none so eminently as to its ministers and 
generals. Turn your eyes to the state of 
Thebes. It subsisted once ; it was once great ; 
it had its sold iers and commanders. There was 
a time (our elder citLucns declare it, and on 
their authority I speak,) when Pelopidas led 
the * sacred band ;' when Epaminondas and his 
colleagues commanded the army. Then did 
the Thebans gain the victory at Leuctra ; then 
did they pierce into the territories of Lace- 
demon, before deemed inaccessible ; then did 
they achieve many and noble deeds. The 
Messenians they reinstated in their cit}^ after 
a dispersion of four hundred years. To the 
Arcadians they gave freedom and indepen- 
dence ; whilst the world viewed their illustri- 
ous conduct with applause. On thcjOther hand, 
at what time did they act ignobly, unworthy 
of their native magnanimity 7 When Timo- 
laus called himself Philip's friend, and was 
corrupted by his gold ; wnen the traitor Prox- 
enus led the mercenary forces collected for the 
expedition to Amphissa; when Theagenes, 
wretched and corrupt, like this man, was made 
commander of their oand ; then did these three 
men confound and utteriy destroy the affairs 
of dfiat state, and of all Greece. So indispu- 
tably true it is, that leaders are the great cause 
of all the good and all the evil that can attend 
a community. We see this in the instance of 
our own state : reflect, and say, at what time 
was this city, great and eminent in Greece, 
worthy of our ancestors, and of their illustrious 
actions 7 When Conon (as our ancient citi- 
zens inform us) gained the naval victory at 
Cnidos ; when Iphicrates cut ofl^ the detach- 
ment of the Lacedemonians ; when Chabrias 
defeated the* Spartan fleet at Naxos; when 
Timotheus triumphed at the sea-fight near 
Corcyra. Then, Athenians I then it was that 
the Lacedemonians, whose wise and faithful 
leaders fl.l whose adherence to their ancient 
insitutions nad rendered them illustrious, were 
reduced so low, as to appear before us like 
abject supplicants, and implore for mercy. 
Our state, which they had subverted, by means 
of those who then conducted our affairs, once 
more became the sovereign of Greece: and 
no wonder, when the men, now mentioned, 
were our generals ; and Archinus and Cepha- 
lus our mmisters. For what is the great se- 
curity of every state and nation 7 Good ge- 
nerals and able ministers. 

Let this be duly and attentively considered. 



[L] The word hye/iuv seems to have been 
sometimes used* by the •rator, as a general 
term, signifying not only commanders in war, 
but popular leaders and ministers. 

[1.] * ApxtOetopias, The name of their oflice 
who went as deputies to offer sacri/iceB, &c. 



and let us no longer sufier by the corrupt and 
wretched conduct of Demosthenes. Let it not 
be imagined, that we shall ever want good 
men and faithful counsellors. With all the 
generous severity of our ancestors, let us ex- 
terminate the man whose bribery, whose trea- 
son, are evidently detected ; who could not re- 
sist the temptation of gold ; who hath involved 
his country in calamities the most grievous : 
let us destroy this pest of Greece ; let not his 
contagion infect our city ; then may we hope 
for some change of fortune, then may we ex- 
pect that our affairs will flourish. Attend. 
Athenians ! while we read the decree projposea 
by Demosthenes, this friend to liberty, m the 
midst of our public disorders, immediately 
after the engagement of Chseronea. Hear also 
the Oracle of Dodona, the voice of Dodonsan 
Jove himself (for lonjg since have we been 
warned to guard against leaders and minis- 
ters.)— First read the Oracle. 

The Oracle, 

Now read this fine decree. 

Part qf the Decree, 

He is a friend to liberty indeed, who issues 
out his mandate for our citizens to take up 
arms; himself, spirit less and dastardly; who, 
if displeased at any of his countrymen, orders 
them to the post of toil and labour ; and as- 
sumes, in every instance, a despotic power of 
acting as he pleases. — ^Now read the rest. 

T%c rest of the Decree, 

You hear, ye judges, that the ambassadors 
are all named, in the decree. But the instant 
this man was informed of the battle of Chsero- 
nea, and that Philip was preparing to invade 
us, he procured himself to be nominated an 
ambassador, that he might fly from the danger 
which threatened us ; and, with a shameless 
insensibility to the distresses of his country, 
did he then secrete ei^ht talents of the public 
money, while other citizens were freely con- 
tributing to. the necessities of the state from 
their own fortunes. Such was this minister, 
and such the occasions, the only occasions, he 
ever took of going abroad ; the first, immedi- 
ately after the engagement, when he fled from 
the danger of his country ; the second, when, 
protected by his office of^chiefinspectorof the 
solemnities, [2.] he went to Olympia, to con- 
fer with Nicanor. A man worthy to be in- 
trusted with the interests of his country, wor- 
thy to be regarded as our g^reat resource in 
time of danger ; who when his fellow-citizens 
are called lorth to meet their enemies, flies 



at the most famous temples, or (as in the pre- 
sent case) to attend at the public games. The 
scenes of^such solemnities were exempt from 
all hostilities, and the persons of the Oetapoi 
and * ApxfOcupof were sacred and inviolable. 
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from his post, and hides himself at home; 
when the dajager is at home, and his aid de- 
manded here, pretends that he is an ambassa- 
dor and runs from the city. When there was 
a real occasion for an embassy, to induce 
Alexander to peace, he refused to move one 
step from home ; but when it was once report- 
ed that this prince was so favourably dispDsed 
toward us, as to permit those to return whom 
his power had banished, and that Nicanor [1.] 
had come to Olympia, then did he offer his 
services, as inspector of the solemn rites. Such 
is this man's conduct : if we are to take the 
field, he is confined at home ; if this be the 
scene of duty, he is an ambassador ; if really 
sent on an embassy, we find him a fugitive. 



H. 



Lttend to these decrees of Demosthenes, 
which empower the Areopagus to inquire into 
such corrupt practices, when he himself, and 
when other citizens were accused; and by 
comparing cases so exactly parallel, convince 
yourselves of the infteituation of Demosthenes. 

A Decree, 

Did you, Demosthenes, propose this decree ? 
You did : it cannot be denied. Was the re- 
port of the Areopagus decisive in this case 7 It 
was. Were the delinquents punished with 
death 7 They were : your decree had its due 
weight : it cannot be denied. Now, read that 
decree which Demosthenes preferred against 
Demosthenes. Attend, ye judges ! — ^He hath 
detected, he hath informed against Demos- 
thenes (this is the fact, in one word :) and upon 
himself hath he justly pronounced the sentence 
of death. And now, when he is consigned 
over to you, judges, selected from the body of 
our citizens, sworn to obey the laws and reso- 
lutions of the assembly ; how will you pro- 
ceed 1 Will you impiously defy the vengeance 
of the gods f Will you violate all that is ac- 
counted just and sacred among men ? O, no ! 
my countrymen ! by no means I Grievous and 
scandalous it would be, if other citizens, not 
more unworthy, not more criminal than De- 
mosthenes, should be destroyed by his decrees; 
whilst he himself, convicted by himself and 
by his own decree, should despise you and 
your laws, and triumph in his impunity. This 
very council, this place, these laws, this very 
speaker, were the causes of all the severity 
which hath been, or may be felt, by other de- 
linquents. The same speaker hath, in the 
presence of the popular assembly, committed 
the decision of his own cause to the same 
council. You were witnesses of this, of the 
compact which he made with his country. 



He drew up the decree, by which he is con- 
demned : he deposited it with the mother of 
the gods, the guardian of all our public acts 
and laws. It would be impious to rescind it ; 
to invoke the gods as witnesses to the integrity 
of your decisions ; and to decide in opposition 
to those fsLCts which the gods have sanctified. 
Neptune, when condemned by this council, in 
his contest with Mars, submitted to its decision. 
The tremendous Furies witnesses, of its sen- 
tence in the cause of Orestes, of the sanctity 
and integrity of its jud^ent, have fixed their 
residence in this council. And how will you 
proceed, you who affect the character of con- 
summate piety 7 Shall the wicked arts of 
Demosthenes prevail on you to invalidate its 
authority? No, Athenians! your wisdom 
cannot suffer it. You are this day to five 
sentence, in no ordinary or trivial cause. You 
are to determine the safety of your country : 
you are to pronounce sentence on corruptiMi, 
on those wicked practices which involve the 
world in calamity. I^ then, you now exert 
yourselves to the utmost, exterminate those 
criminals, and correct tlie shameless eagerness 
of receiving bribes i then (if Heaven so pleases) 
you shall enjoy prosperity ; but if you permit 
your public speakers to sell you, each, negli- 
gence must prove the ruin of your country. 

In our popular assembly, Demosthenes pro- 
posed (aa a thing indispensably required by the 
rules of justiceuY that all the treasure, brought 
into Attica by Harpalus, should be seized and 
kept for Alexander. But say, how shall we 
keep this treasure, if you secrete your twenty 
talents, if another secures his sum, if Demades 
is to have his ample portion, if the rest are to 
possess their several shared as specified in 
the report 7 Sixty-four talents are dedared to 
be the amount of such distributions. And 
which is the nobler and the juster procedure ; 
to intrust the whole to the state, until the peo- 
ple shall have come to some &ir determina- 
tion ; or to suffer our orators and some gene- 
rals to divide the spoil 7 To intrust it to the 
public, must in my opinion be universally ac- 
knowledged just and reasonable ; that it should 
be possessed by private persons, can never be 
pretended. 

Many, and various, and inconsistent, are 
the allegations, which you shall hear this man 
urge, ye judges I For he knows, that hereto- 
fore you have always suffered him to amuse 
you with airy hopes and false representations ; 
nor ever retained the memory of his pro- 
mises longer than whilst he was delivering 
them. If^ then, the state is to be still loaded 
with the baseness and accursed fortune of 
Demosthenes, I can only say, that whatever 



[1.] Nicanor was the agent of Alexander, 
sent to the public games to proclaim bis mas- 
ter's kind intentions to the Greeks. 

[3.J Plutarch informs us (in his Life of De- 
mosthenes) that the orator was appointed, with 
some other Athenians, to eo on an embassy to 
Alexander, immediately after the destruction 



of Thebes, in order to conclude a treaty with 
this prince : and that, when he had proceed- 
ed so far as Citheron, he began to reflect se- 
riously on the danger of the Macedonian's 
resentment, and returned home in a fit of ter- 
ror. So far his accuser's allegations are coo- 
firmed by history. 
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may be the event, we must submit. But, if 
we still retain the due regard to our country, 
if we still retain the just abhorrence of wick- 
ed and corrupted men, if we would redeem our 
fortune, and form happy presages of futurity, 
we must be deaf to the entreaties of this aban- 
doned impostor ; we must not suffer his artful 
tears, and insidious supplications, to prevail 
upon us. Which of you, O Athenians ! is so 
credulous, who so inconsiderate, who so in- 
experienced in all past and present affairs, as 
to expect, that a statC) reduced from such 
grandeur to its present ignoble condition' (from 
what cause or what fortune I shall not say,) a 
state, that now finds its distresses aggravated, 
and its dangers increased, by the corrupt 
practices of its citizens, loaded with odious im- 
putations, obliged to justify his conduct, to ob- 
viate the suspicion of having received money 
which some mdividuals have secreted ; that 
such a state, I say) can still be saved, by the 
services of such a man? Why should I men- 
tion the numerous instances of his false and 
inconsistent conduct? How, at one time, he 
insisted and proposed, that no divinity should 
be admitted, but such as descended to us from 
ancient tradition ; and the next moment de- 
clared, that the people should not contend 
with Alexander, about his claim of divine 
honours? How, when he himself was in 
danger of a trial, he impeached Callimedon 
of conspiring with the exiles at Megara to 
destroy our constitution 7 and then, at once, 
withdrew his impeachment? How, in the 
assembly lately convened, he procured and 
suborned a witness to testify, that a design 
was formed against our stores, but never pre- 
ferred a decree ; only alarmed us with tnese 
informations, just to serve the present pur- 
pose?— Of all these things you have been 
witnesses. 

He is, indeed, my countrymen, an impos- 
tor and a profligate ; no true Athenian ; as 
all his conduct and transactions declare. 
What ships of war were provided for the 
state, in his administration, as in that of Eu- 
bulus ? What conveniences or buildings for 
our marine ? When did he, by any decree, 
or any law, regulate our cavalry? What 
force, either by land or sea, did he provide, 
when so many fair occasions offered, after 
the fatal engagement ^at Chceronea ? What 
offerings did he depo'site in our citadel, to 
grace the shrine of our patroness ? What 
edifices hath he erected in our port, in our 
city, or in our territory? None. And shall 
this man, who, in war, hath proved a coward, 
in his civil conduct, useless ; who hath never 
once attempted to oppose or control the trai 
torous enemies of the state ; who hath waver 
ed, and changed, and deserted the service df 
the people ; sliall this man find mercy ? No. 
If you are wise, if you have a generous re- 



gard for yourselves and for your country, 
embrace this happy opportunity ; deliver to 
the hand of justice those public speakers 
whose corruption hath disgraced the state, 
and guard against that danger, which the 

fods, by their sacred oracles, have frequently 
enounced ; the danger to be apprehended 
from leaders and counsellors. Hear the words 
of this Oracle. Read ! 

TJie Oracle. 

[1.] But how can we have one mind, how 
can we all conspire to the general interest, if 
our ministers and leaders are suflered to de- 
sert that interest for a bribe ? If you and all 
the people are to see your native soil, your 
religion, your children, your wives, exposed 
to the danger of utter ruin ; while Uiey form 
their iniquitous schemes in concert ; affect to 
be sevetej and to inveigh against each other 
in public ; but in private all conspire and 
concur in one design, that of deceiving and 
abusing your credulity ? — What is rea% the 
conduct of a minister true to the community, 
and sincerely an enemy to those who act and 
speak against its interest ? Or, what is said 
to* have been the regular tenour of their con- 
duct who lived before your time, Demosthenes 
and Polyeuctes, when the state was involved 
in no distress ? Did they not brine criminals 
to justice? Did they not impeach? Did they 
not prosecute them for illegal practices? 
Where is the instance, in which you have 
imitated this conduct, you who affect such 
veneration for the people, who tell us, that 
our security depends wholly on their determi- 
nations ? Did you commence any prosecu- 
tions against Demades, when his administra- 
tion had been so repeatedly and enormously 
illegal ? Did you endeavour to control any 
of those his actions, purposely calculated to 
oppose our interest ? No ; not one ! Did you 
impeach him, when his conduct had, in many 
instances, violated our decrees and laws ? 
Never ! No ; you suffered his statue to be 
erected in our city ; you suffered him to ob- 
tain the honour of public maintenance, as if 
equal in merit to the descendants of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton. On what occasion hath 
the people ever experienced your affections ? 
When have they felt the good effects of your 
force and energy, as public speakers ? Is it 
then you boast this energy, when you deceive 
them, when vou can gain their attention to 
your servile flattery ? * No resource can you 
find abroad: your only refuge is in their 
kindness.' — First, you should nave approved 
yourselves zealous in opposing those whose 
counsels are repugnant to the people's inte- 
rest; then might you expect some credit, 
when you declare, that your only refuge is 
in the kindness of the people. But your dc- 



[l.| It appenrp plainly, that this oracle con- 
cluded with recommending unanimity, so nn 
to ibrm a connexion with thiri pasiMige, in 

17 



which, probably, the very words of the ora 
cle are repeated. 

t 
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clarations are false ; you have secured your 
resources abroad, vying with each other in 
abject flattery of those who, confessedly, de- 
vote themselves to the service of Alexander : 
who, confessedly, have shared those bribes 
which the councU hath thus detected and 
condemned. You, Demosthenes, in particu- 
lar, have had your interview with r^icanor, 
in the presence of all Greece: you have 
been at Olympia; you have consulted the 
eod. * Thus it is plain that you are in no 
danger from abroad.* Yet you represent 
your condition as truly pitiable, traitor and 
hireling as you are, vainly imagining that 
your wicked artifices shall deceive; and 
that you shall escape the punishment due 
to your offences. Thus have you proved 
more shameless and abandoned than De- 
modes himself. He, indeed, did not disguise 
his guilt ; he confessed that he had receiv- 
ed, and would receive gold. But then he 
did not presume to show his face in public ; 
he did not dare to object to the report of the 
council : though he never moved that the sen- 
tence of the council should be decisive in his 
case ; never condemned himself to die, if ad- 
judged guilty of bribery by the council. But 
such was your dependance on your fair 
speeches, such was your contempt of the 
smiplicity of your countrymen, that you 
thought It easy to persueuie your judges, that 
in your case only the Areopagus had reported 
{alsely ; against you alone, their sentence had 
been unjust. But who can admit of such a 
thought 7 

And now, my fellow-citizens, consider how 
you are to act. The people have returned to 
you an information of a crime lately commit- 
ted. Demosthenes stands first before you, to 
suffer the punishment denounced agamst all 
whom this information condemns. We have 
explained his guilt, with an unbiassed atten- 
tion to the laws. Will you then discover a 
total disreg^ard of all these offences? Will 
you, when mtrusted with so important a de- 
cision, invalidate the judgment of the people, 
of the Areopagus, of all mankind 7 Will you 
take upon yourselves the guilt of these men ? 
Or, will you give the world an example of 
that detestation in which this state holds 
traitors and hirelings, that oppose our interests 
for a bribe 7 This entirely aepends on you. 
You, the fifteen hundred chosen judges, have 
the safety of our country in your hands. This 
day, this sentence you are now to pronounce, 
must establish this city in full security, if it 
be consonant to justice ; or must entirely de- 
feat all our hopes, if it gives support to such 
inimiitous practices. Let not the false tears 
of Demosthenes make an impression on your 
minds ; nor sacrifice our rights and laws to 
his supplications. Necessity never forced him 
to receive his share of this gold : he was more 
than sufficiently enriched by your treasure. 
Necessity hath not forced him, now, to enter 
oa his defence ; his crimes are acknowledged ; 
hia sentence pronounced by himself. The 
sordid baseness, the guilt of all his past life. 



have, at length, brought down vengeance up- 
on his head. Let not then his tears and la- 
mentations move you. It is your country 
that much more deservedly claims your pity ; 
your country, which his practices have ex- 
posed to danger; your country, which now 
supplicates its sons, presents your wives and 
children before you, beseeching you to save 
Uiem, by punishmg this traitor : that country, 
in which your ancestors, with a generous zealj 
encountered numberless dangers, that they 
mi^ht transmit it free to their posterity; in 
which we find many and noble ezampies of 
ancient virtue. Here fix your attention. Look 
to your religion, the sacred rites of antiquity, 
the sepulchres of your foXhers ; and give sen- 
tence with an unshaken integrity. When De- 
mosthenes attempts to deceive and abuse you, 
with his tears and wailings, then turn your 
eyes to the city, reflect upon its former glory, 
and consider whether Demosthenes hath hem 
reduced to greater wretchedness, by the city; 
or the city, by Demosthenes. You will find 
that he, from the time that he was intrusted 
with our affairs, rose, from the condition of a 
writer of speeches, and hired pleader for Cte- 
sippus and Phormio, to a state of affluence 
superior to all his countrymen : firom obscu- 
rity, from a birth ennobled by no ancefttry, he 
arose to eminence : but, that the city hath been 
reduced to a condition utterly unworthy of its 
ancient ilhistrious honours. 

Despising then*the entreaties, the &lse arti- 
fices of this man, let justice and integrity be 
your only objects. Consider the good of your 
country, not that of Demosthenes. Thu is 
the part of honest upright judges. And should 
any man arise to plead in &vour of Demos- 
thenes, consider, that such a man, if not in- 
volved in the same guilt, is at least disafllect- 
ed to the state; as he would screen those 
from justice who have been bribed to betray 
its interests ; as he would subvert the autho- 
rity of the Areopagus, on which our lives 
depend, and confound and destroy all our 
laws and institutions. But should any orator 
or general arise to defend him, in hopes to 
defeat an indictment by which they themselves 
must be attacked, suffer them not to speak : 
consider that they have been accomplices in 
entertaining and conveying Harpalus away. 
Consider, that these, men do really speak 
against their country^ and are the common 
enemies of our laws and constitution. Silence 
such insidious advocates. If the facts alle- 
ged be false, let that be proved. And, especial- 
ly, let your indignation fall on him who fool- 
ishly relies on his power of speaking ; who, 
when evidently convicted of receiving bribes, 
adds to his guilt, by attempting to practise 
his artifice upon you. Inflict that punishment 
upon him, which the honour of our country 
and your own honour demands. Else, by 
one vote, by one sentence, will you bring 
down all their guilt upon yourselves and on 
the people, who have, or may be convicted of 
corruption ; and you yourselves will condemn 
that ill-judged lenity which now suffers them 
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to escape, when it is no longer in your power 
to prevent the &tal consequences. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discharge my 
part of this prosecution. I have assisted with- 
out regard to any consideration, but that of 
justice, and the interest of the state. I have 



^ f 1.] The former part of the Philippic era 
tions was closed with a brief account of the 
overthrow of Grecian liberty by the arms of 
IMacedon. The addition of tne oration of 
Dinarchus to the present collection, affords 
an occasion of deducing the history of our 
orator himself, from his public administration, 
down to the fatal period of his life. A short 
time before he had been loaded with the im 
putation of having suffered himself to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalns, he had a fAr occasion of 
explaining the general tcnourof bis public 
conduct: and, on this occasion (I mean his 
contest with iEschines about the crown,) the 
people gave a full and ample testimony to the 
wisdom and integrity of his counsels, to his 
patriotic zeal, and indefatigable ardour, in the 
aervice of his country. 

Yet his character, great and splendid as it 
certainly was, bad yet one fault, which ob- 
scured and disgraced its lustre, that of too 
passionate a regard for money. And the in- 
delicate means to which he descended, of 



not deserted the cause of my country, nor 
sacrificed the trust reposed in me by the peo- 
ple, to private favour. I but request that your 
sentence may be directed by Uie same princi- 
ples. * And now let those speak, who are to 
succeed me in this prosecution. [1.] 

was committed to prison, until be should pay 
the fine of fifty talents imposed upon him. 
The disgrace of his sentence operated so pow- 
erfully on his bodily frame, that he grew im- 
patient and unable to endure the rigour of 
confinement, and, by the connivance of his 
keepers, found means to escape, and to fly 
from the city. He chose Troezene for his 
residence ; where he lived for some time, in 
a gloomy and dejected state of exile ; frequent- 
ly turning his face towards Attica (saith Plu- 
tarch,) and bursting into tears, and constantly 
warning the youth who visited him, not to 
meddle in political affairs. 

Whilst Demosthenes continued in this 
melancholy state, the Greeks, impatient of 
subjection, and still possessed with hopes of 
recovering their ancient glory, took the ad- 
vantage of Alexander's absence, and began to 
concert measures for reducing the Macedo- 
nian power and recovering their own inde- 
pendence. The satraps of Asia encouraged 
them iu these dispositions ; and Leosthenes, 



acquiring riches, diverted the attention of an Athenian of eminence, was soon made 



severe observers from the noble purposes to 
which he applied them. Faction must have 
contributed to increase the clamour which the 
suspicion of his avarice excited. And both 
might have conspired to give credit to the late 
accusation of his enemies. The testimony of 
Pausanias (as mentioned in the introduction 
to the oration of Dinarchus) affords a very 
strong presumption of his innocence in this 
case. His own steady appeal to the justice of 
bis country, his forwardness in promoting an 
inquiry into the private practices of Harpalus, 
and the zeal which he expressed for detecting 
those who had been really guilty of receiving 
his money, seem to be no indications of his 
own guilt ; unless it be supposed, that he had 
arrived to a pitch of consummate hypocrisy, 
and even of folly. The sentence of the Areo- 
pagus, indeed, condemned him; but this sen- 
tence would have had more wei(|[ht, had we 
any authentic evidence that, amidst all the 
corruption and degeneracy of Athens, this 
council still maintained its purity and integri- 
ty. A private man (as Dinarchus himself 
declares) found means to corrupt one Areo- 
pagite. The Macedoniafi faction might with 
equal ease have corrupted the whole council ; 
and, although the authority of this council 
afforded a plausible and popular argument to 
our orator's accusers, yet the people did not 
always pay an implicit deference to their au- 
thority. The otner persons wlio were, on 
this occasion, pronounced guilty by the Areo- 
pagus, were, when brought to trial, acquitted 
by their judges, though Demosthenes was 
condemned in the first neat and violence of 
the public resenfmcnL 
In consequence of his condemnation he 



commander of a large body of forces that had 
been dismissed from the service of the Mace- 
donians ; and was supplied by his country with 
all necessaries for the vigorous prosecution of 
war. In the midst of these preparations, ad- 
vice was received of Alexander's death, which 
increased the hopes and animated the efforts 
of the Greeks. The Athenians in particular, 
despatched their ambassadors to tne several 
states, to urge them to embrace this happy 
opportunity, and to take up arms for the re- 
covery of their liberty. Tne states paid the 
utmost attention to these remonstrances, col- 
lected their forces, marched under the com- 
mand of Leosthenes, gained some advantages 
over the Macedonians, pressed forward into 
Thessaly, defeated Antipater, the governor of 
Macedon, and blocked him up in Lamia, 
where their general Leosthenes was unfortu- 
nately slain, as he was visiting the works, and 
directing the siege with the feirest prospect 
of success. 

During these commotions in Greece, De- 
mosthenes, though an exile, could not remain 
an unconcerned spectator. A zeal for oppo- 
sing the progress of the Macedonian power 
had ever been his strongest passion. He still 
retained the same violent impressions; and, 
transported to find his countrymen now full 
of that spirit which his life had been spent in 
raising, he attended the Athenian deputies 
from city to city, assisting and supporting their 
remonstrances. He was strenuously opposed 
by Pytheas, an Athenian, who bad revolted 
to Antipater. These two partisans happened 
to meet in Arcadia, where tlie heat or their 
opposition was inflamed to a considerable 
degree of passion and animosity. *When^ 
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THE ORATIONS 



Or ^scHiNEs ANi> Demosthenes on the Cbown. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Through the whole progress of that impor- 
tant contest which Athens maintained against 
the Macedonians, Demosthenes and ^schines 
had ever been distinguished by their weight 
and influence in the assemblies of their state. 



They had adopted different systems of minis- 
teriai conduct, and stood at the head of two 
opposite parties, each, so powerful as to pre>- 
vail by turnsj and to defeat the schemes of 
their antagonist. The leaders had, on seve- 
ral occasions, avowed their mutiial opposition 
and animosity. Demosthenes, in particular, 



ever,' said Pytheas, 'we see asdes milk broaght 
into a family, we conclude that it is distem- 
pered; just so, when Athenian ambassadors 
are introduced into any city, we may presume 
that it labotirs under disorders.' * True,' re- 
plied Demosthenes, *and as asses' milk is 
ever brought into a family to restore its health ; 
so the Athenians never send ambassadors to 
any city, but to put an end to the disorders 
which oppress it.* 

The hvelinessof this answer had more ef- 
fect than all the pathetic remonstrances and 
entreaties of Demosthenes. It delighted the 
imaginations, and flattered the vanity of his 
countrymen. We may well suppose, that 
their condemnation had been violent and 
precipitate, when so slight an incident was 
sufficient to reconcile him to their favour. He 
was instantly recalled ; a ship was despatched 
to convey him home ; and no sooner did he 
land at the Piraeus, than he found himself 
surrounded by the whole body of his fellow- 
citizens, and congratulated by their united 
acclamations. 

The fine formerly imposed upon him, could 
not indeed be remitted; but an expedient was 
found to elude the law. It had been usual to 
assign a sum of money to the person who was 
intrusted to provide for the celebration of a 
festival in honour of Jupiter the Saver. To 
this office Demosthenes was appointed, and, 
for the performance of it, the people assigned 
him fifty talents, the sum in which he had 
been condemned. 

But Demosthenes did not long enjoy his 
present triumph. A considerable reinforce- 
ment, which Antipater received from Asia, 
enabled him to prosecute the war with new 
vigour asrainst the confederated Greeks, whom 
he defeated at Cranon, in Tbessaly. Each 
state was now forced, by a prompt submission, 
to recommend itself to the mercy of the con- 
queror. The severest terms were imposed 
on the Athenians. Their form of government 
was changed to an oligarchy; they were ob- 
liged to receive a Macedonian g^rison ; and 
Antipater demanded that ten of their public 
speakers (in which number Demosthenes was 
included,) should be given up to his vengeance. 
Alexander had made the like demand, and 
the Athenians bravely refused to comply. But 
now Demosthenes found them by no means 
inclined to protect him. He, therefore, fled 
from thecify; and bisfickle countrymen, with 



a shameful servile adulation to the conqueror I following purpoit: 



condemned him to death. He gained Calaa- 
ria, an obscure island^ and there took sanc- 
tuary in the temple of Neptune. ^ But he was 
quickly pursued to the place of his redrement, 
by Archias, one of the principal instruments 
of Antipater's revenge, attencled by a par^ of 
soldiers. This Archias, who hsid formerly 
been a tragedian, appeared before Demos- 
thenes, affected to commiserate his condition, 
and gave him hopes of pardon and security. 
To this he replied witn a cold contempt: 
* You never could affect me on the stage,^ nor 
can your promises make the least impression.' 
When Archias began to speak in more pe- 
remptory and menacing teems ; * Now,' said 
Demosthenes, * you pronounce the very dic- 
tates of the Macedonian oracle; before, yon 
but acted a part. I desire but a moment's 
respite, that I may send some directions to 
my family.' He then retired and seemed em- 
ployed in writing for a while : Archias and 
liis soldiers drew near, and found him with 
his head bowed down and covered. They 
imputed bis behaviour to timidity and anman- 
ly terror, and pressed him to rise. The great 
Athenian had now completely executed his 
fatal purpose ; and perceiving that the poison 
he had taken, by this time had seized his 
vitals, he uncovered his head, and fixing his 
eyes on Archias, *Now/ said he, *yon need 
not scruple to act the partof Creon in the 
tragedy, and cast out tnis corpse unboned.' 
(Alluding to a speech in the Antigone, of So- 
phocles, in which Creon orders that the body 
of Polynices should be exposed to doge and 
birds of prey.) 'O gracious Neptonel* con- 
tinued Demosthenes; 'Iwill not defile th^ 
temple ; while 1 yet live, I retire firom thw 
holy place, which Antipater and the Mace- 
donians have not left unpolluted.' He thea 
rose, and desired to be supported : but, at he 
passed by the altar^ in a feeble ana trembling 
pace, he sunk down and expired with a 
groan. 

Thus died Demosthenes, at the age of sixty 
years. His countrymen, ever wavering and 
inconsistent in their conduct, regretted the 
death of that man whom they had basely 
given up to destruction ; and, by the honours 
which they paid to his memory, seemed de- 
sirous to efface the stain of their ingratitude. 

Among other honours paid to their illus- 
trious citizen, his statue was erected in the 
city, with an inscription on its base, to the 
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had brought an impeachment against his 
rival, and obl^ed him to enter into a formal 
defence of his conduct, during an embassy at 
the court of Macedon. His resentment was 
confirmed by this desperate attack ; and his 
success, in besiring up against it, encouraged 
him to watch some favourable opportunity for 
retorting on his accuser. 

The defeat at Chseronea afforded this op- 
portunity. The people in general were, in- 
deed, too eouitable to withdraw their confi- 
dence from Demosthenes, although his mea- 
sures had been unsuccessful. But faction, 
which judges, or affects to judge, merely by 
events, was violent and clamorous. The 
minister was reviled, his conduct severely 
scrutinized, his errors aggravated, his policy 
condemned, and he himself threatened with 
inquiries, trials, and impeachments. The zeal 
of his partisans, on the other hand, was 
joused by this opposition ; and they deemed it 
expedient to procure some public solemn de- 
claration in lavour of Demosthenes, as the 
most effectual means to silence his accusers. 
It was usual with the Athenians, and, in- 
deed, with all the Greeks, when they would 
express their sense of extraordinary merit, to 
crown the person so distin^ished with a chap- 
let of olive interwoven with gold. • The cere- 
mony was performed in some populous as- 
sembly, convened either for business or enter- 
tainment ; and proclamation was made in due 
form, of the honour thus conferred, and the 
services for which it was bestowed. 
To procure such an honour for Demosthenes, 
at this particular juncture) was thought the 
most effectual meanb to confound the clamour 
of his enemies. He had lately been intrusted 
with the repair of the fortifications of Athens, 
in which he expended a considerable sum of 
his own, over and above the public appoint- 
ment, and thus enlarged the work beyond the 
letter of his* instructions. It was therefore 
a^eed, that Ctesiphon, one of his zealous 
friends, should take this occasion of moving 
the senate to prepare a decree [to be ratified 
by the popular assembly] reciting this parti- 
cular service of Demosthenes, representing 
him as a citizen of distinguished merit, and 
ordaining that a * golden crown' (as it was 
called^ should be conferred upon him. To 
give this transaction the greater solemnity, it 
was moved that the ceremony, should be 
performed in the theatre of Bacchus, during 
the festival held in honour of that god, when 
not only the Athenians, but other Greeks, from 
all parts of the nation, were assembled to see 
the tragedies exhibited in that festival. 

The senate agreed to the resolutiont But 
before it could be referred to the popular as- 
sembly for their confinnation, iSschines, who 



had examined the whole transaction, with all 
the severity that hatred and jealousy could in- 
spire, pronounced it irregular and illegal, both 
in form and matter : and without delay as- 
sumed the common privilege of an Athenian 
citizen, to commence a suit against Ctesiphon, 
as the first mover of a decree repugnant to the 
laws, a crime of a very heinous nature in the 
Athenian polity. 

The articles on which he founds his accu- 
sation are reduced to these three. 

I. Whereas every citizen, who has borne 
any magistracy, is obliged, by law, to lay a 
full account of his administration before the 
proper officers ; and that it is expressly enacted, 
that no man shall be capable of receiving any 
public honours, till this his account hath been 
duly examined and approved ; Ctesiphon hath 
yet moved that Demosthenes should receive a 
crown, i)reviously to the examination of his 
conduct in the office conferred upon him, and 
before the passing of his accounts. 

II. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns 
conferred by the community of citizens shall 
be presented and proclaimed in their assem- 
bly, and in no other place whatsoever ; Cte- 
siphon hath yet proposed that the crown 
should be presented and proclaimed in the 
theatre. 

III. Whereas the laws pronounce it highly 
penal for any man to insert a falsehootf in any 
motion or decree; Ctesiphon hath yet ex- 
pressly declared, as the foundation of this his 
decree, that the conduct of Demosthenes hath 
been ever excellent, honourable, and highly 
serviceable to the state ; a point directly op- 
posite to the truth. 

The two former of these articles be endea- 
vours to establish by an appeal to the laws and 
ordinances of Athens. Here he was obliged 
to be critical and copious, which may render 
the first parts of his pleading not so a^eeable 
to an English reader, as that in wnich he 
enters into the public transactions of his coun- 
try, and the mmisterial conduct of his adver- 
sary. 

The prosecution was commenced in the 
year of the fatal battle of Chsronea. But the 
final decision of the cause had been suspended 
about eight years ; and this interval was full 
of great events, to which each of the speakers 
frequently alluded. 

It was the first oare of Alexander, on his 
accession to the throne, to undeceive those 
among the Greeks, who, like Demosthenes, 
had enected to despise his youth. He instant- 
ly marched into Peloponnesus, and demanded 
the people of tliat country to accept him as 
commander of their forces against Persia. 
The Spartans alone sullenly refused. The 
Athenians, on their part, were intimidated, and 



If with a sage and martial soul inspir'd, 
Thinearm lied conquer'd, as thy counsels fir'd, 
Greece then had braved the Macedonian 

sword, 
Nor bow'd, submissive, to her conquering 

lord. 



An inscription, which, possibly, may, without 
presumption, he pronounced defective, in 
point of delicncy, as it professes to do honour 
to Demosthenes, but, at the same time, keeps 
in full view the ^reat and notoriously excep- 
tionable part of his character. 
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yielded to his demand with greater expressions 
of reverence and submission than tney had 
ever paid to his father. — He returned to Mace- 
don to hasten his preparations, where he found 
it necessary to march against his barbarous 
neighbours, who were meditating a descent up- 
on his kingdom. His conflicts with these peo- 
ple occasioned a report to be spread through 
Greece, that the young kin^ had fallen in bat- 
tle. The Macedonian faction were alarmed : 
their opposers industriously propagated the 
report, and excited the Greeks to seize this 
opportunity to rise up against a power which 
had reduced them to a state of ignominious 
subjection. The Thebans, unhappily, yield- 
ed to such instances, took arms, and slaugh- 
tered the Macedonian garrison that had been 
stationed in their citadel. 

But this insolence and cruelty did not long 
remain unpunished. Alexander suddenly ap- 
peared beiore their gates, at the head of his 
army, and in a few days became master of 
their city, where he executed his vengeance 
with fire and sword. The miserable state of 
desolation and captivity to which the Thebans 
were thus reduced, is attributed, in the follow- 
ing oration, to the pernicious counsels and 
machinations of Demosthenes, and displayed 
in the most lively and pathetic terms. 

Nor did this extraordmary instance of rigour 
fail of its intended efiecL The Greeks were 
astonished and confounded. The Athenians 
thought it expedient to send a deputation of 
their citizens, to congratulate the king of Ma 
cedon on his late successes. Demosthenes 
was one of the persons chosen to execute this 
commission ; but, conscious of the resentment 
which his well known zeal against the Ma- 
cedonian interest must have merited from Al- 
exander, he deserted the other deputies while 
they were on their journey, and returned pre- 
cipitately to Athens. Nor, indeed, were his 
apprehensions groundless : for, although the 
address was graciously received, yet the king 
took this occasion of complaining, in a man- 
ner which marked his superiority, of those ftic- 
tious leaders among the Athenians, to whom 
he aflTected to impute all the calamities of 
Grreece, from the battle of Chseronea to the 
destruction of Thebes. He demanded that 
several of the public speakers, and Demos- 
thenes among the rest, should be delivered up 
to the power of the Amphictyonic council 
there to abide their trial, and to meet the 
punishment due to their offences. This was in 



tories, Greece enjoyed a sort of calm, and the 
Athenians found leisure to decide the contest 
between their rival statesmen. The parties 
now appeared before a number of judges, pro- 
bably not less than five hundred, and these 
chosen from the citizens at large ; men of live- 
ly and warm imaginations, and of all others 
most susceptible of the impressions made by the 
force and artifice of popular eloquence. 'Die 
partisans of each side crowded round, to assist 
and support their friend ; and the tribunal was 
surrounded, not only by the citizens of Athoos, 
but by vast numbers from all parts of Greece, 
curious to hear two so celebrated speakers, 
upon a subject so engaging as the late natioD- 
al transactions, and to oe witnesses of the de- 
cision of a cause, which had been, for some 
years, the object of general attention and ex- 
pectation. 

THE ORATION 

Of JESCHINES AGAINST CtSSIPHON. 

You see, Athenians ! what forces are pre- 
pared, what numbers formed and arrayed, 
what soliciting through the 'assembly, by a 
certain party ; and allthis, to oppose the &ir 
and ordinarycourse of justice in we state. As 
to me, I stand here in firm reliance first od 
the immortal gods, next on the laws, and you; 
convinced that fieiction never can have greater 
weight with you than law and justice. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that the pre- 
sidents of our senate, and of our popular as- 
sembly, would attend with due care to the 
order of their debates ; that the laws ordained 
by Solon, to secure the decency of public 
speaking, might still preserve their force ; that 
so, our elder citizens might first arise in due 
and decent form (an these laws direct,) with- 
out tumult or confusion ; and each declare in 
order the salutary counsels of his sage expe- 
rience ; that, after these, our other citizens ^inw 
choose to speak, might severally, and in order, 
according to their ages, prop(»e their senti- 
ments on every subject Thus, in my opinioo, 
would the course of government be more ex- 
actly regulated ; and thus would our assem- 
blies be less frequently engaged in trials. But 
now, when these institutions, so confessedly 
excellent, have lost their force ; when men 
propose illegal resolutions, without reserve or 
scruple ; when others are found to put them 10 
the vote, not regularly chosen to preside in 
our assemblies, but men who have raised 



effect to demand that they should be delivered themselves to this dignity by intrigue ; when, 
into his own hands. The Athenians were in -if any of the other senators on wnom the lot 
the utmost consternation ; but found means to of presidency hath &irly fallen, should dis- 
deprecate his resentment, and prevail upon,' charge his office faithfidly, and report your 
him to be satisfied with the banishment of voices truly, there are men who tnreaten to 



Charidemus, one of his most distinguished 
opposers: who accordingly repairea to the 
court of Darius, where his sage counsel, that 



impeach him, men who invade our rights, 
and regard the administration as their private 
property ; who have secured their vassals and 



the Persian should avoid an engagement with raised themselves to sovereignty; who have 
Alexander, provoked the haughty and capri- suppressed such judicial procedures as are 



cious tyrant to put him to death. 

Durinff Alexander's famous expedition into 
Asia, and the progress of his stupendous vic- 



founded on established laws, and, in the de- 
cision of those appointed by temporary de- 
crees, consult their passions ; now, I say, that 
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moBt sage and virtuous proclamation is no 
longer heard : ^ Who is disposed to speak, of 
those above fifty years old ?' and then, * Who 
of the other citizens in their turns T Nor is the 
indecent license of our ^eakers an^ longer 
restrained by our laws, t^ our magistrates ; 
[1.] no, nor by the presiding tribe, which con- 
tains a full tenth part of the community. 

If such be our situation, such the present 
circumstances of the state, — and of this you 
seem convinced ; one part alone of our polity 
remains (as far as I may presume to judge :) 
prosecutions [2.] of those who violate the laws. 
Should you suppress these ; should you per- 
mit them to be suppressed ; I freely pronounce 
your fate ; that your government must be gra- 
dually and imperceptibly given up to the power 
of a few. You are not to be informed, Athe- 
nians ! that there are three different modes 
of government established in the world ; the 
monarchical, the government of the few, and 
the free republic. In the two former, the ad- 
ministration is directed by the pleasure of the 
ruling powers ; in free states, it is regulated by 
established laws. It is then a truth, of which 
none should be ignorant which every man 
should impress deeply on his mind ; that when 
he enters the tribunal, to decide a case of vio- 
lation of the laws, he that day gives sentence 
on his own liberties. Wisely therefore hath 
our legislator prescribed this, as the first clause 
in the oath of every judge : ' 1 will give my 
voice agreeably to the laws ;' well knowing, 
that when the laws are .preserved sacred m 
every state, the freedom of their constitution is 
most efifectually secured. Let these things be 
ever kept in memory, that your indignation 
may be kindled against all those whose decrees 
have been ille^aL Let not any of their oifences 
be deemed of little moment, but all of the great- 
est importance ; nor sufier your rights to be 
wrested from you, by any power ; neither by 
the combinations of your generals, who, by 
conspiring with our public speakers, have fre- 
quently involved the state in danger ; nor by 
the solicitations of foreigners, who have been 
brought up to screen some men from justice, 
whose administration hath been notoriously 
illegaL ^ut as each man [3.| among you would 
be ashftpied to desert from his post m battle ; so 
think it shameful to abandon the post this day 
assigned to you by the laws, that of guardians 
of the constitution. 



Let it also be remembered, that the whole 
body of our citizens have now committed their 
state, their liberties, into your hands. Some 
of them are present, awaiting the event of this 
trial ; others are called away to attend on their 
private 'affairs. Show the due reverence to 
these ; rememberyour oaths and your laws ; 
and if we convict Ctesiphon of having proposed 
decrees illegal, false and detrimental to the state, 
reverse these illegal decrees, assert the free- 
dom of your constitution, and punish those who 
have administered your affairs in opposition to 
your laws, in contempt of your constitution, 
and in total disregard of your interest. If, with 
these sentiments impressed upon your minds^ 
you attend to what is now to be proposed, you 
must, I am convinced, proceed to a decision 
just and religious, a decision of the utmost ad- 
vantage to yourselves, and to the state. 

As to the general nature of this prosecution, 
thus far have I premised, and, I trust, without 
offence. Let me now request your attention 
to a few words about the laws relative to per- 
sons accountable to the public which have been 
violated by the decree proposed by Ctesiphon. 

In former times there were found magis- 
trates of the most distinguished rank, and in- 
trusted with the management of our revenues, 
who, in their several stations, were guilty of 
the basest corruption, but who, by forming an 
interest with the speakers in the senate, and 
in the popular assembly, anticipated their ac- 
counts by public honours, and declarations of 
applause. Thus, when their conduct came to 
a lormal examination, their accusers were in- 
volved in great perplexity, their judges in still 
greater. For many of the persons thus su bject 
to examination, though convicted on the clear- 
est evidence, of having defrauded the public, 
were yet suffered to escape from justice : and 
no wonder. Ilie judges were ashamed that 
the same man, in the same city, possibly in the 
same year, should be publicly honoured in our 
festivals ; that proclamations should be made, 
^ that the people had conferred a golden crown 
upon him, on account of his integrity and vir- 
tue ;' that the seone man, I say, in a short time 
after, when his conduct had been brought to 
an examination, should depart from the tribu- 
ned, condemned of fraud. In their seotence, 
therefore, the judges were necessarily obliged 
to attend, not to me nature of those offences, 
but to the reputation of the state. 



[1.] By our magistrates.] In the original, 
* bjr the rrytanes, nor by the Proedri.*^ Of 
which officers some accoant hath been alrea- 
dy given, in the Introduction to the first Phi- 
lippic Oration translated. 

J2.J Prosecutions, &;c.] These any citizen 
imght commence against the author of any 
decree or public resolution, which he deemed 
of pernicious tendency, or repugnant to the 
established laws. The mover of any new law 
was also liable to the like prosecution. And 
this was necessary in a constitution like that 
of Athens,- where all decisions were made in 
lai^e and tumultuous assemblies. Here, a few 



leaders might easily gain an^ absolute autho- 
rity, and prevail upon the giddy multitude to 
consent to any proposition whatever (if en- 
forced by {)lausiDle arguments,) unless they 
were restrained by tliefear of being called to 
account for the motions tboy had made, and 
the resolutions passed at their instances. 

[3. J As each man, &c.1 To perceive the 
whole force and artifice or this similitude, the 
reader is to recollect, that, at the battle of 
Chseronea, Demosthenes betrayed the utmost 
weakness and cowardice; a matter of great 
triumph to his enemieji, and a constant sub- 
ject of their ridicule. 
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Some of our magistrates [1.] observing this, 
framed a law, (and its excellence is undeniar 
ble,) expressly forbidding any man to be ho- 
noured with a crown, whoie conduct had not 
yet been submitted to the legal examination. 
But, notwithstanding all the precaution of the 
framers of this law, pretences were still found 
of force sufficient to defeat its intention. Of 
these you are to be informed, lest you should 
be unwarily betrayed into error. Some of those 
who in denance of the laws have moved, that 
men who yet stood accountable for their con- 
duct should be crowned, are still influenced by 
some degree of decency (if this can with pro- 
priety be said of men who propose resolutions 
directly subversive of the laws :) they still seek 
to cast a kind of veil upon their shame. Hence 
are they sometimes careful to express their 
resolutions in this manner, Hhat the man 
whose conduct is not yet submitted to exam- 
ination, shall be honoured with a crown, when 
his accounts have first been examined and ap- 
proved.* But this is no less injurious to the 
state ; for by these crowns and public honours 
is hi9 conduct prejudged, and his examination 
anticipated : while the author of such resolu- 
tions demonstrates to his hearers, that his pro- 
posal is a violation of the laws, and that he is 
ashamed of his offence. But Ctesiphon (my 
countrymen) hath at once broken through the 
laws relative to the examination of our magis- 
trates ; he hath scorned to recur to that sub- 
terfuge now explained : he hath moved you to 
confer a crown upon Demosthenes, previously 
to any account, to any examination of his con- 
duct ; at the very time while he was yet em- 
ployed in the discharge of his magistracy. 

But there is another evasion, oi a different 
kind, to which they are to recur. These offi- 
ces, say they, to which a citizen is elected by 
an occasional decree, are by no means to be 
accounted • magistracies,' but ' commissions' 
or • agencies.' Those alone are magistrates, 
whom the proper officers [2.] appoint by lot in 
the temple of Theseus, or the people elect by 
suffrage in their ordinary assemblies ; such as 
generals of the army, commanders of the ca- 
valry, and such like ; all others are but com- 
missioners, who are but to execute a particular 



[1.] In the original, NOMOeETin: ns, i. e. 
One of those who were appointed to revise 
the Iaw9, and to propose the amendment or 
abrogniion of such as were found inconve- 
nient, as well as such new laws as the public 
interefit seemed to demand. See note 6. on 
the Second Olynthiac, p. 25. 

[2.] The proper officers.] In the original, 
Thesmothetee, i. e. the six inferior archons, 
who were called by thiei general name, while 
each of the three first had his peculiar title. 

[:i.] There was Pcarcely any Athenian at 
all employed in public busines.", but had some 
port of jurisdicf ion annexed to his office. In- 
ferior suits and controveriiies were thus mul- 
tiplied, and found perpt^tual employment for 
this lively meddling people ; who were trained 
from their youth, and con^^taiiily exercised in 



decree. To this their plea I shall oppose your 
own law, a law enacted from a firm conviction, 
that it must at once put an end to all such eva- 
sions. In this it is expressly declared, that all 
offices whatever, ap^nted by the voices of the 
people, shall be accented magistracies. In 
one general term the author of this law hath 
included all. • All hath he declared * magis- 
trates,' whom the * votes of the assembly have 
appointed t' and particularly ' the inspectors 
of public works.' — Now Demosthenes inspect- 
ed the repair of our walls, the most important 
of public works. — * Those who have been in- 
trusted with any public money for more ttun 
thirty days.' * Those who are entitled to pre- 
side in a tribunal.' [3.]— But the inspectors 
of works are entitled to tnis privilege. What 
then doth the law direct? That all such should 
assume, not their 'commission,' Init their * ma- 
gistracy,' having first been judicially approved 
(for even the magistrates appointed by lot are 
not exempted from this previous inquiry, but 
must be first approved, before they assume 
their office.) These are also directed by the 
law to submit the accounts of their adminis- 
tration to the legal officers, as well as every 
other magistrate. And for the truth of what 
I now advance, to the laws themselves do I 
appeal. — Read 

TTie Laws, 

Here then you find that what these men call 
commissions or agencies, are declared to be 
magistracies. It is your part to bear this in 
memory, to oppose the law to their presump- 
tion ; to convhice them that you are not to be 
influenced by the wretched sophistical artifiee, 
that would defeat tiie force of^ laws by words; 
and that the greater their address in aefending 
their illegal proceedings, the more severely 
must they feel your resentment. For the pub- 
lic speaker should ever use the same language 
with the law. Should he at any time speak 
in one language and the law pronounce ano- 
ther ; to the just authority of law should you 
grant your voices, not to tlie shamdess pre- 
sumption of the speaker. 

To that argument on which Derngsthenes 



the arts of managing and conducting suits at 
law. This was their favourite employment, 
and became the characteristic mark of an 
Athenian. 'I saw,' saith Lucian, (in Icaro- 
Menip.) * the Egyptian tilling his ground, the 
Phoenician at his traffic, the Cilician robbing, 
the Spartan under the lash, and the Athe- 
nian at his law-suit.* — And this stiggei^s the 
real value of that compliment which Virgil is 
suppoRcd to pav this people, in that well-known 
papsage, *Orabunt cauttas melius, &c.* Cri- 
tics have discovered in it 'dishonestv, affected 
contempt' of eloquence, * invidious iletraction* 
from the merit of Cicero, &c. And yet it 
Heems to amount to no more than an acknow- 
ledgment oT their superior skill ill legal forms 
and pleadings, and the arts of litigation. 
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relies, as utterly unanswerable, I would now 
briefly speak. — ^This man will say, ' 1 am di- 
rector of the fortifications. I confess it. But 
I have expended of my own mone^, for the 

Sublic service, an additional sum of one hun^ 
red mine, and enlarged the work beyond my 
instructions ; for what then am I to account 7 
Unless a man is to be made accountable for 
his own beneficence.'— To this evasion you 
shedl hear a just and good reply. — In this city, 
of so ancient an establishment, and a circuit 
BO extensive^ there is not a man exempted from 
account, who has the smallest part m the af- 
fisdrt of state. Jfhis I shall show, first in in- 
stances scarcely credible. Thus, the priests 
and priestesses are by the laws obliged to ac- 
count for the discharge of iheir office : all in 
general, and each in particular ; although they 
nave received no more than an honorary pen- 
sion, and have had no otlier duty but of oftier- 
in^ up their prayers for us to the gods. And 
this is not the case of single persons only, but 
••f whole tribes, as the 'Eumolpidse,' [I.] the 
'Ceryces,' and all the others. Again, the 
trierarchs [2.1 are by tlie law made accountable 
for their conduct ; although no public money 
hath been committed to their charge; although 
they Jiave not embezzled large portions of 
their revenue, and accounted but for a smsdl 
part ; although they have not affected to con- 
fer bounties on you, while tliey really but re- 
itored your own property : no ; tliey coufes- 
aedly expended their paternal fortunes to ap- 
prove their zealous afiection for your service ; 
and not our trierarchs alone, but the greatest 
assemblies in the state, are bound to submit 
to the sentence of our tribunals. First, the 
law directs, that the council of Areopagus shall 
stand accountable to the proper officers, and 
ittbmit their august transactions to a le^l ex- 
amination : thus our greatest judicial body 
stands in perpetual dependance upon yourde- 
cisionB. Snail the members of this council then 
be precluded from the honour of a crown 7— 
Such has been the ordinance from times the 
most remote.— -And have they had no regard 
to public honour 7— So scrupulous is their re- 
gard, that it is not deemed sufficient that their 
conduct sliould not be notoriously criminal, 
their least irregularity is severely punished ; 
a discipline too rigorous for our delicate ora- 
tors. Affain ; our lawgiver directs that the 
senate of Five Hundred shall be bound to ac- 
count for their conduct : and so great diffidence 
doth he express of those who have not yet ren- 
dered such an account, that in the very begin- 
ning of the law it is ordained, < that no magis- 
trate who hath not yet passed through the or- 
dinary examination, shall be permitted to go 
abroad.' — But here a man may exclaim, 
• What ! In the name of Heaven, am I, because 
I have been in office, to be confined to the city 7 
— Yes^ and with good reason ;* lest when you 



have secreted the public money, and betrayed 
your trust, you might enjoy j^our perfidy by 
dight. Again ; the law^s forbid the mbn who 
hath not yet accounted to the state, to dedicate 
any part of his effects to religious purposes, to 
deposit any offering in a temj le, to accej t of 
any adoption into any family, to make any 
alienation of his property ; and to many other 
instances is the prohibition extended. In one 
word, our lawgiver hath provided that the for- 
tunes of such persons shall be secured as a 
pledge to the community, until their accounts 
are fairly examined and approved. Nay, far- 
ther; suppose there be a man who hatn nei- 
ther received nor exj; ended any part of the 
public money, but hath only been concerned 
m some affairs relative to the &tate ; even such 
a one is bound to submit his accounts to the 
proper officers. * But how can the man, who 
nath neither received nor exj -ended, j ass such 
accounts 7* The law hath obviated this diffi- 
culty, and expressly prescribed th«' form of hit 
accounts. It directs that it shall con6i^t of this 
declaration : 'I have not received, neither have 
I disposed of any public money.' To confirm 
the truth ot this, hear the taws themselves. 

The Latts. 

When Demosthenes therefore shall exult in 
his evasion, and insist that he is not to be ac- 
countable for the additional sum which he be* 
Slowed freely on the state, press him with this 
reply ; * It was then your duty, Demosthenes, 
to have permitted the usual and legal procla- 
mation to be made : Who is disposed to pro- 
secute? and to have given an opportunity to 
every citizen that pleased to have urged on his 
part, that you bestowed no such additional 
sum ; but that, on the contrary, having been 
intrusted with ten talents for the repair of our 
fortifications, you really expended but a small 

Cart of this great sum. Do not assume an 
onour to which you have no pretensions ; do 
not wrest their suffrages from your judges ; 
do not act in presumptuous contempt of the 
laws, but with due submission yield to their 
guidance. Such is the conduct that must se- 
cure the freedom of our constitution.' 

As to the evasions on which these men rely, 
I trust that I have spoken sufficiently. That 
Demosthenes really stood accountable to the 
state, at the time when the men proposed his 
decree; that he was really a magistrate, as 
manager of the theatrical funds ; a maffistrate, 
as inspector of the fortifications ; that his con- 
duct in either of these offices had not been exa- 
mined, had not obtained the legal approbation, 
I shall now endeavour to demonstrate from the 
public records. Read, in whose archonship, 
in what mouth, on what day, in what assembly 
Demosthenes was chosen into the office of 
manager of the theatrical funds. So shall it 



[1.] Eumolpidse, &c.] Families (so called 
from their founders, Eumolpus and Cervx,) 
who had an herediuiry right of priettbood. 

18 



[2.] The trierarchs.] See note on Philip, h 
p. 17. 

t 
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appear that, during the execution of this of- 
fice, the decree was mode, which conferred 
tbii crown upon him. — ^Read ! 

Tiie Computation of the T\mc8. 

If then I should here rest my cause, without 
proceeding farther, Ctesiphon must stand con- 
victed ; convicted,- not by the arguments of his 
accuser, but by the public records. In former 
times, Athenians, it was the custom that the 
state should elect a comptroller, who, in every 
presidency of each tribe, was to return to the 
people an exact state of the finances. But by 
the implicit confidence which you reposed in 
Eubulus, the men who were chosen to the 
management of the theatrical money, executed 
this office of comptroller (I mean before the 
law of Hejemon was enacted,) together with 
the oihces of receiver, and of inspector of our 
naval affairs; they were charged with the 
buil Img of our arsenals, with the repair of our 
roads; in a word, they were intrusted with 
the conduct of almost all our public business. 
I say not this to impeach their conduct, or to 
arraign their integrity ; I mean but to convince 
you, that our laws have expressly directed, 
that no man yet accountable for his conduct 
in any ons omce, even of the smallest conse- 
quence, shall be entitled to tlie honour of a 
crown, until his accounts have been regularly 
examined and approved : and that Ctesiphon 
bath yet presumed to confer this honour on 
Demosthenes, when engaged in every kind of 
public magistracy. At the time of this decree 
ne was a magistrate as inspector of the forti- 
fications, a magistrate as intnisted with public 
money : and, like other officers of the stat", 
imposed fines, and presided in tribunals. These 
thin:^s I shall prove by the testimony of De- 
mosthenes and Ctesiphon themselves. For, 
in the archonship of Chserondas, on the 22d of 
the month Tharj^elion, was a popular assembly 
held, in which Demosthenes obtained a decree, 
appointing a convention of the tribes on the 
■econd of the succeeding month ; and on the 
third, his decree directed still farther, that su- 
pervisors should be chosen, and treasurers from 
each tribe, for conducting the repairs of our 
fortifications. And justly did he thus direct ; 
that the public might have the security of good 
and responsible citizens, who might return a 
fiair account of all disbursements.— Read these 
decrees I 

T%t Decrees, 

Yes! — But you will hear it urged in answer, 
that to this omce of inspector of the works he 
was not appointed in the general assembly, 
either by lot or sufirage. This is an argument 
on which Demosthenes and Ctesiphon will 
dwell with the utmost confidence. My ans'virer 
shall be easy, plain, and brief; but first I 
would premise a few things on this subject. 
Observe, Athenians I Of magistracy there are 
three kinds. First, those appointed by lot or. 



by election. Secondly, the men who have ma- 
naged public money for more than thirty days, 
or have inspected public works. To these the 
law adds another species, suid expressly de- 
clares, that all such persons as, in consequence 
of a regular appointment, have enjoyed the 
right of jurisdiction, shall, when approved, be 
accounted magistrates. So that, should we 
take away the magistrates appointed by lot or 
sutfrage, there yet remains the last kmd, of 
those appointed by the tribes, or the thirds, of 
tribes, or by particular districts, to manage 
public money ; all which are declared tone 
magistrates from the time of their appointmem. 
And this happens in cases like that before ui^ 
where it is a direction to the tribes to make 
canals, or to build ships of war. For the truth 
of this, I appeal to the laws themselves.— 
Readl 

The Law, 

Let it be remembered, that, as I have already 
observed, the sentence of the law is this ; that 
all those appointed to any office by tlieir tribes 
shall act as magistrates, when fir^t judicially 
approved. But the Pandionian tribe hath made 
Demosthenes a magistrate, by appointing him 
an inspector of the works; and tot this pur- 
pose he hath been intrusted with public money 
to the amount of near ten talents. Again, ano- 
ther law expressly forbids anv magistnte, 
who yet stands accountable for his conduct, to 
be honoured with a crown. Vou have sworn 
to give sentence according to the laws. Here 
is a speaker who hath brought in a decree fcr 
grantmg a crown to a man yet accountable 
lor his conduct. Nor hath he added that w^ 
ving clause, * When his accounts have first 
been passed.* I have proved the point ot ille- 
gality from the testimony of your laws, from 
the testimony of your decrees, and from that 
of the opposite parties. How 'then can any 
m'an suppart a prosecution of this nature with 
greater force and clearness ? 

But farther : I shall now demonstrate that 
this decree is also a violation of the law, by the 
manner in which it directs that this erown 
shall be proclaimed. The laws declare, in 
terms the most explicit^ that, if any man re- 
ceives a crown from the senate, the proclama- 
tion shall be made in the senate-house ; if by 
the people, in the assembly : never in any oCbw 
place.— Biead this law ! 

7%e Lav). 

And this institution is just and ezeeUoit. 
The author of this law seems to have been 
persuaded, that a public speaker should not 
ostentatiously display his merits before foreign- 
ers ; that he should be contented with the ap- 
probation of this city, of these his feUow-citi- 
zens ; without practising vile arts to procure 
a public honour. So thought our lawgiver. 
What are the sentiments of Ctesiphon 7->^3RMd 
his decree I 
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The Decree. 

Tou have heard, Athenians, that the law 
directs, in every case where a crown is grant- 
ed by the people, that the proclamation shall 
be made in presence of the people, in the Pnyx, 
in full assembly: never m any other place. 
Yet Ctesiphon hath appointed proclamation 
to be made in the theatre : not contented that 
the act itself should violate our laws, he hath 
presumed to change the scene of it. He con- 
fers this honour not while the people are as- 
sembled, but while the new tragedies are 
exhibiting ; not in the presence of the people, 
but of the Greeks ; that they too may know on 
what kind of roan our honours are conferred. 

And now when the illegal nature of this 
decree is so incontestably established, the au- 
thor, assisted by his confederate, Demosthenes, 
hath yet recourse to subtleties in order to 
eVade the force of justice. These I must 
explain ; I must so guard you against them, 
thaA you may not be surprised by their perni- 
cious influence. — These men can by no means 
deny, that our laws expressly direct that a 
crown conferred on any citizen by the people 
■hall be proclaimed in the assembly, and in 
no other place. But, to defend their conduct, 
they produce a law relative to our festivals : 
of this they but quote a part, that they may 
more effectually deceive you : and thus recur 
to an ordinance by no means applicable to the 
case before us. Accordingly they will tell 
you, there are in this state two laWs enacted 
relative to proclamations. One is, that which 
I have now produced, expressly forbidding 
the proclamation of a crown granted by the 
people to be issued in any other place but the 
assembly. The other, say they, is conttary 
to this : it allows the liberty of proclaiming a 
crown so conferred, in the theatre, when the 
tragedies are exhibited, ' {)rovided always that 
the people shall so determine by their voices.' 
On this law it is (thus will they plead) that 
Ctesiphon has founded his decree. To this 
artifice I shall oppose your own laws, my 
assistants, [1.] my constant reliance, through 
the whole course of this prosecution. If this 
be so : if such a custom hath been . admitted 
into our government ; that laws rej^ealed are 
still allowed to hold their place amidst these 
in full force ; that two, directly contradictory 
to each other, are enacted on the same sub- 
ject ; what shall we pronounce on that polity, 
where the laws command and forbid the very 
same things 7 But this is by no means the 
csuBe ; ana never may your public acts be ex- 
posed to such disorder ! The great lawgiver 
to whom we owe our constitution was net 
inattentive to guard against such dangers. 
It is his express direction, that, in every year, 
our body of laws shall be adjusted by the 
l^;al inspectors, in the popular assembly ; 



p.] MyassiittRnts.]! The strict import of tlve 
on((inal expression is, * my counsel,' or * my 
advocate.' So that, by a hold figure, the lawo 
jum represented, as personally present, sup* 



and i^ after due examination and inspection^ 
it shall appear, that a law hath been enacted 
contradictory to a former law; or that any. 
one, when repealed, shall still hold its place 
among those actually in force ; or that any 
more than one have been enacted on the same 
subject ; that in all such cases, the laws shall 
be transcribed and fixed up in public on the 
statues of our heroes; that the presidents 
shall convene the assembly, shall specify the 
authors of these several laws, and that the 
proper officers shall propose the question to 
the people, that they may by their voices re- 
peal some, and establish others ; that so one 
single law, and no more, may remain in force 
on one subject. To prove this, — Read the 
laws! 

TVie Laws. 

If then the allegations of these men were 
just ; and that in reality there were two dif* 
ferent laws relative to proclamations ; it seems 
impossible but that the inspectors must have 
detected this ; the president of the assembly 
must have returned them to their respective 
authors ; and the one or other must have been 
repealed; either that which grants the power 
of proclaiming, or that which denies it. But 
since nothing of all this appears, these men 
must stand convicted of asserting what is not 
only false, but absolutely impossible. 

The source, from whence they derive this 
falsehood, I shall here explain ; when first I 
have premised, on what occasion these laws 
were enacted relative to proclamations in the 
theatre. — It hath been the custom in this city, 
during the performance of the tragedies, that 
certain persons made proclamation, not of an 
act ordained of the people, but Eon.e, of a 
crown conferred upon them by their tribe, or 
sometimes by their district; of others it was 
thus notifiecf, that they grarted freedom to 
their slaves, to whicn tliey called on the 
Greeks as witnesses, and (which was the 
most invidious caEe) son.e jcieoi:b, who had 
obtained the honours of hospitable rere] tion 
in foreign states, used their mtereFt to gain a 
proclamation, importing that such a commu- 
nity, as that of Rhodes for instance, or of 
Chios, conferred a crown upon them, on ac- 
count of their virtue and «ic^nanfmity. And 
this they did, not as n.en honoured by the 
senate or by the people, in consequence of 
your coi.cession, by virtue of your sullrage, 
and with a due acknowledgement of your 
favour, but merely on their own authority, 
withobt any decree of yours. By these means 
it happered, that the audience, and the niana- 
gers, and the performers, were disturbed : 
and the men who obtained proclamations in 
the theatre, were really more honoured than 
those on whom the people conferred crowns. 
These had a place assigned for receiving 

f>ortmj; the cause of iEscliines, plendln}^ on 
lis side, delecting the fallncy and prevarication 
of his adversary. Tourreil. 
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these honours, the assembly; in no other 
pleuse could proclamation be made : the others 
displayed their honours in the presence of all 
the Greeks. The one obtained their crowns 
from your decree, by your permission : the 
others, without any decree. One of our states- 
men, observing this, established a law l^ no 
means interfering with that which respects 
persons crowned by the people ; by no means 
tending to render this invalid : for it was not 
the assembly that was disturbed, but the the- 
atre : nor was it his intention to contradict laws 
already established : our constitution forbids 
this. No: the law I mean solely regards 
those who are crowned, without a decree 
of the people, by their tribe or district, 
those who give freedom to their slaves ; Uioae 
who receive crowns from foreigners; and it 
expressly provides, that no person shall make 
their slaves free in the theatre ; no person shall 
he proclaimed as honoured with a crown by 
their tribe, by their district, or by any other 
people whatsoever, (these are the words of this 
law,) on pain of infamy to the herald who shall 
make such proclamation. 

Since then it is provided, that those crown- 
ed by the senate shall be proclaimed in the 
senate-house : those by the people, in the as- 
sembly : since it is expressly forbidden that 
men crowned by their districts, or by their 
tribes, shall have proclamation made in the 
theatre ; that no man may indulge an idle van- 
ity, by public honours th is clandestinely pro- 
cured : since the law du-ects still farther, that 
no proclamation shall be made by any others, 
but by the senate, or by the people, or by the 
tribes, or by the districts respectively : if we 
deduct all these cases, what will remain but 
crowns conferred by foreigners? That I speaU 
with truth, the law itselt alfords a powerful 
argument. It directs that the golden crown, 
conferred by proclamation in the theatre^ shall 
be taken from the person tljus honoured, and 
consecrated to Minerva. But who shall pre- 
sume to impute so illiberal a procedure to the 
community of Athens 7 Can the state, or can 
a private person be suspected of a spirit so 
sordid, that, when they themselves have grant- 
ed a crown, when it hath been justly proclaim- 
ed, they should take it back again and dedi- 
cate it 1 No. 1 apprehend that such dedication 
is made, because the crown is conferred by 
foreigners ; that no man by valuing the affec- 
tion of strangers at a higher rate than that of 
his country, may suffer corruption to steal into 
his heart. But when a crown hath been pro- 
claimed in the assembly, is the person honour- 
ed bound to dedicate it? No, he is allowed to 
possess it ; that not he alone, but his posterity, 
may retain such a memorial in their family, 
and never suffer their affections to be alienated 
from their country. Hence hath the author 
of the law farther provided, that no proclama- 
tion shall be made in the theatre of any fo- 
reign crown, unless the people shall so direct 
by their decree; so the community, which is 
desirous of granting a crown to any of our 
citizens, may be obliged to send ambassadors 



and solicit your permissien, and the persoo 
crowned shall owe less gratitude to those who 
confer this honour, than to you, by whose per- 
mission it is proclaimed. For the truth of 
this, consult the laws themselves. 

The Laws, 



When these men therefore insidiously al- 
leged, that the law hath declared it allowable 
to confer a crown, by virtue of a decree <tf 
the assembly, remember to make this reply ; 
'True, if such a crown be offered by any otKcr 
state ; but if it be the gift of the AuieniaB 
people, the place of conferring it is detennined. 
No proclamation is to be made but in the as- 
sembly,' Wrest and torture this clause, *aad 
in no other place whatever,' to the utmost; 
still you can never prove that your decree 
hath not violated the laws. 

There remains a part of this my accusatioii, 
on which I must enlarge with the greatest 
care; that which respects the pretence on 
which he hath pronounced this man worthy 
of the crown. These are the words of liis 
decree : ' And the herald shall make procla- 
mation in the theatre, in presence of the Greeks, 
that the community of Athens liath crowned 
him, on account ol his virtue and raag;nam- 
mity ; and (what is still stronger) for his con- 
stant and inviolable attachment to the interest 
of the state, through the course of all \m 
counsels and administration.' And, from 
henceforward, I have but to lay before you a 
plain simple detail ; such as can give you oo 
trouble in forming your determination. For 
it is my part, as the prosecutor, to ealisfy yoa 
in this single point, that the praises here be- 
stowed on Demosthenes are false : that there 
never w^as a time in which he coramenccd 
faithful counsellor, far from persevering in 
any course of conduct advantageous to the 
state, if this be proved, Ctesipnon must at 
once stand justly condemned ; for all our laws 
declare, that no man is to insert any falsehood 
in the public decrees. On the other hand, it 
is incumbent on the defendant to prove the 
contrary. You are to determine on the seve- 
ral allegations. Thus then I proceed. 

To enter into a minute examination of tfao 
life of Demosthenes, I fear might lead me into 
a detail too tedious. And why should I insist 
on such points, as the circumstances of the in- 
dictment for his w^ound, brought before the 
Areopagus, against Demomeles his kinsman, 
and the gashes he inflicted ^on his own head 1 
Or why should I speak of the expedition under 
Cephisodotus, ami the jailing of our fleet to 
the Hellespont, when Demosthenes acted as a 
trierarch; entertained the admiral on board 
his sliip } jxiade him partaker of his table, of 
his sacri^ces and religious rites ; confessed his 
just right to all tliose instances of affection, as 
an hereditary friend : and yet when an im- 
peachment had been brought against him 
which affected his life, appeared as his accu- 
ser ? Why, a^ain, should 1 take notice of hia 
aii'air with Midias ; of the blows which he re- 
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ceived in his office of director of the entertain- 
ments ; or, how, for the sum of thirty rainae, 
he compounded this insult, as well as the sen- 
tence which the people pronounced against 
Midias in the theatre ? These and the like 

rirticulars, 1 determine to pass over ; not that 
would betray the cause of justice ; not that 
I would recommend myself to favour by an 
affected tenderness ; but lest it should be ob- 
jected, that i produce facts true indeed, but 
long since acknowledged and notorious. Say 
then, Otesiphon; when the most heinous in- 
stances of this man's baseness are so incOntes- 
tably evident, that his accuser exposes himself 
to the censure not of advancing falsehoods, but 
of recurring to facts so lon^ acknowledged and 
notorious, is he to be publicly honoured, or to 
be branded wiih infamy ? And shall you, who 
have presumed to form decrees equally con- 
trary to truth and to the laws, insolently bid 
defiance to the tribunal, or feel the weight of 
public justice 7 

My jjections to his public conduct shall be 
more explicit. I am informed that Demos- 
thenes, when admitted to his defence, means 
to enumarate four different periods, in wliicjj 
he was engaged in the administration of af- 
fairs. One, and the first of these (as 1 am as- 
sured,) he accounts, that time in which we 
were at war with Philip for Amphipolis. [1.] 
And this period he closes with the peace and 
alliance which we concluded, in conseq[uence of 
the decree proposed by Philocrates, in which 
Demosthenes had equal share, as 1 shall im- 
mediately demonstrate. The second period he 
computes from the time in wiiich we enjoyed 
this peace, down to that day when he put an 
end to a treaty that had, till then, subsisted : 
ani himself proposed the decree for war. The 
third, from the time when hostilities were com- 
menced, down to the fatal battle of Chaeronea. 
The fourth is this j)resent time. 

After this particular specification, as I am 
informed, he means to call npon me, and to 
demand explicitly, on which of these four pe- 
riods I found my prosecution ? and at what 
particular time I object to his administration, 
as inconsistent with the public interest? 
Should I refuse to answer, should I attempt 
the least evasion or retreat, he boasts that he 
will pursue me, and tear ofi* my disguise ; that 
he will haul me to the tribunal, and compel 
me 10 reply. That I may, then, at once con- 
found this presumption, and guard you against 
Buch artifice, I thus explicitly reply ; before 
these your judges, before the other citizens, 
spectators of this trial, before all the Greeks 
who have been solicitous to hear the event of 
this cause (and of these I see no small number, 
but rather more than ever yet known to attemi 
on any public trial,) I thus reply, I say, that 
on every one of these four periods, which 



you have thus distinguished, is my^ accusa- 
tiorj founded. And if the gods vouchsafe me 
their assistance ; if the judges grant me an 
impartial hearing ; and, if my memory shall 
faithfully recall the several instances of your 
guilt; 1 am fully confident that I shall de- 
monstrate to this tribunal, that the preserva- 
tion of the state is to be ascribed to the gods, 
and to those citizens who have conducted our 
affairs with a truly patriot and well tempered 
zeal ; and^ that all our calamities are to be im- 
puted to Demosthenes as their real author. 
And, in this charge, I shall observe the very 
same method, which, as I am informed, he in- 
tends to use. I shall begin with speaking of 
his first period ; then proceed to the second 
and the third in order ; and conclude with ob- 
servations on present affairs. To that jeace 
then I now ffo back, of which you, Demos- 
tlienes, and Philocrates were the first movere. 
You had the fairest opportunity (Athenians) 
of concluding this first peace in conjunction 
with the general assembly of tVie Greeks, had 
certain ptrsons suffered you to wait the return 
of our ambassadors, at that time sent through 
Greece t«> invite the states to join in the gen- 
eral confederacy against Philip ; and, in the 
progress of these negotiations, the Greeks 
would have freely acknowledged you the lead- 
ing state. Of these advantages were you de- 
prived by Demosthenes and Philocrates, and by 
the bribes which they received in traitorous 
conspiracy against your government. If, at 
first view, this assertion should seem incredi- 
ble to any in this tribunal, let such attend to 
what is now to be advanced, just as men set 
down to tlie accounts of money a long time 
since expended. We sometimes come from 
home, possessed with false opinions of the state 
of such accounts. But when the several sum« 
have been exactly collected, there is no man 
of a temper so obstinate as to dissemble, or to 
refuse his assent to the tnith of that which the 
account itself exhibits. Hear me, in the pre- 
sent cause, with dispositions of the same kind. 
And if, with respect to past transactions, any 
one among you who hath come hither possess- 
ed with an opinion, that Demosthenes never 
yet appeared as advocate for the interest of 
Philip, in dark confederacy with Philocrates ; 
if any man, I say, be so persuaded, let him 
suspend his judgment, and neither assent nor 
deny, until he hath heard, (for justice rec^uires 
this.) And, if I shall obtain your attention to 
a brief recital of these periods, and to the de- 
cree which Demosthenes and Philocrotes 
jointly proposed ; if the fair state of truth itself 
shall convict Demosthenes of having proposed 
many decrees in concert with Philocrates, re- 
lative to the former peace and alliance ; of 
having flattered Philip and his amlassadors 
with a most abandoned and sliameful servility • 



[I.] Of the several ppriod?, and, indeed, all 
the iMiliiicalcoiiduct of ihe.ae contending state!** 
men, the trauAlator halh already (riven the hesi 
account in his power, particularly in tiie * His- 
tory of the Life and Reign of Philip.' To at- 



tempt to illustrnte the historicnl frantiactinnfl 
here mentioned or alluded to, by large notes, 
would only be to repeal what he hath alreydy 
laid before the public. 
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ofhaving precipitated our negotiations withoutmight at once be confounded with despair, 



waiting the return of our deputies : and forced 
the people into a separate peace, without the 
concurrence of the general convention of the 
Greeks; of having l)etrayed Cersobleptes, king 
of Thrace, tVie friend and ally of this st'ate, into 
the hands of Philip ; if I shall clearly prove 
these points, I make but this reasonable request, 
that in the name of (leaven, you would concur 
with me, that, during the first of these four 
periods, his administration hath been by no 
means excellent. I shall proceed in such a 
manner, that you may accompany me without 
any difficulty. 

Philocrates proposed a decree, by which 
Philip was admitted to send hither his heralds 
and ambassadors to treat about a peace and an 
alliance. This decree was accused as a vio- 
lation of the law : the time of trial came : Ly- 
cinus, who had first moved for this trial, now 
appeared as prosecutor: Philocrates entered 
on his defence ; in this he was assisted by De- 
mosthenes ; and Philocrates escaped. Then 
came the time in which Themistocles was 
archon. During his magistracy, Demosthenes 
obtains a seat in the senate, as a member of 
that body, without any [1.] immediate right 
or any reversionary title, but by intrigue and 
bribery ; and this in order to support Philo- 
crates with all his power and interest, as the 
event itself discovered. For Philocrates pre- 
vailed still farther, so as to obtain another de- 
cree, by which it was resolved to choose ten 
deputies, who should repair to Philip, and re- 

?[nire him to sand hither ambassadors, with 
uU powers to conclude a peace. Of these 
Demosthenes was one. At his return to the 
city, he applauded the treaty ; his report was 
exactly consonant with that of the other de-: 
puties ; and he alone^of allthe senators, moved 
that we should proceed to a solemn ratification 
of the treaty with Philip's ministers. 

Thus did he complete the work which Phi- 
locrates began. Tiie one allows these minis- 
ters to repair to Athens ; the other ratifies the 
negotiation.— What 1 am now to observe, de- 
mands your utmost attention. Through the 
course of this treaty, the other deputies (who 
upon a change of affairs, were exposed to all 
the malignity of Demosthenes,) had scarcely 
any transactions with the ministers of Mace- 
don. The threat agents were Demosthenes and 



when, at the very time that you were prompt* 
ing them to war, they found you not only con- 
cluding a peace, but entering into a stnct al- 
liance with the enemy : ana, lastly, that Cer- 
sobleptes should be excluded from the treaty ; 
that he should be denied a share in this aili- 
ance and this peace, at the very time when his 
kingdom was threatened with an immediate 
invasion. 

The prince, whose gold purchased these im- 
portant points, is by no means to be accused. 
Before the treaty was concluded, and pre- 
viously to his solemn engagements, we cannot 
impute it as a crime, that he pursued his own 
interests. But the men, who traitorously re> 
signed into his hands the strength and securing 
of the state, should justly feel the severest ef* 
fects of your resentment. He then, who now 
declares himself the enemy of Alexander; 
Demosthenes, who at that time was the enemy 
of Philip ; he, who objects to me my connex- 
ions of friendship with Alexander, proposed a 
decree utterly subversive of the regular and 
gradual course of public business, by which 
the magistrates were to convene an assembly 
on the 8th of the month Elaphebolion, a day 
destined to the sacrifices and religious ceremo- 
nies in honour of iGsculapius, when the rites 
were just preparing. And, what was the pre- 
tence for choosing this solemn festival, on 
which no assembly hath ever been remember- 
ed ? * In order,' saith he, ' that if ambassadors 
should arrive from Macedon, the people may, 
as soon as possible, deliberate on. sending their 
deputies to Philip.' Thus, before the ambas- 
sadors had yet appeared, an assembly was se- 
cured to favour them : you were at once pre- 
cluded from all the aclvantages which time 
might produce ; and your transactions &tallj 
precipitated, that you might conclude this 
treaty separately, not in coi.junction with the 
Greeks, on tlie return of your ambassadors. 
After this, the ministers of Philip arrived at 
Athens ; ours were still abroad, labouring to 
stir up the Greeks against Macedon. iSicn 
did Demosthenes obtain another decree, by 
which it was resolved, that you should take 
into consideration, not only a peace, but an 
alliance ; and this (without waiting for the 
return of your ambassadors,) immediately 
after the festivals of Bacchus, on the 18ih day 



Philocrates, and with gootl reason ; for they of the month. For the truth of this, X appeal 

had not only acted as deputies, but had also to the decrees, 

been authors of the decrees which secured 

these im ortant points ; first, that you should TTie Decrees. 

not wait the return of the ambassadors, sent 

to unite the Greeks asjalnst Philip; that you 

should conclude this trenty separately, and not 

in conjunction with the Greeks ; secondly, that 

you snould resolve not only to conclude a 

peace, but an alliance with Philip ; that if any 

of the states preserved a regard for us^ they 



[I.] Without any, &,c. i. e,] Not chosen by 
lot into the office of a senator, nor appointed 
conditionally, to fill the place of another on 
whom the lot hud fallen, but who might die, 



After these festivals, our assemblies were 
accordingly convened. In the .first was the 
general resolution of our allies publicly reed; 
the heads of which I shall here briefly recite. 
They, in the first place, resolved, tnat you 
should proceed to deliberate only about a peace. 



or whose character misiht not be npprovedy 
upon the scrutiny previously nece*i>Rry to a 
citizen's enieriog into any public office or sta- 
tion. 
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Of an alliance not one word was mentioned;! Demosthenes had proceeded on the second 
and this not from inattention, but because tiiey embassy appointed lor the solemn ratificaticm 



deemed even a peace itself rather necessary 
than honourable. In the next place, they wise 



of the treaty. For this hater of Alexander, 
this foe to Philip, this your public speaker, 



ly provided against tlie fatal consequences of • went twice on an embassy to Macedon, al- 
tne corruption of Demosthenes; for they ex- {though he needed not to have once accepted 
pressly resolved still fartlier, that * it shall and of this charge: he who now urges you to 
may be lawful for any of the Grecian states | spurn witli contempt at the Macedonians ; he, 
whatever, within the space of three months, ; 1 say, having taken his' place in the assembly, 
to accede in due form to this treaty, to join injl mean, that wliich was convened on the 26th ; 
the same solemn engagements, and to he in- he, whose intrigues procured him the dignity 
clude'J in the same stipulations.' Thus were 'of a senator, betrayed Cersobleptes into the 
two most important points secured. First, an hands of Philip, with tlie assistance of his con- 
interval of three months was provided for the I federate Philocrates. For this Philocrates 
Greeks, a time sutiicient to prepare their de-! surreptitiously inserted in his decree, that decree 
putations : and, then, the whole collected body ■ which Demosthenes proposed in form, the fol- 
of the nation stood well aifected and attached i lowing clause among many others; *that the 
to Athens; that, if at any time tlie treaty | several representatives of the allies shall be 



bound to enter into solemn ratifications of the 
peace with the ministers of Philip on this very 
day.* But Cersobleptes had no representatives 
then present : and tlierefore he who moved that 
the representatives should then swear to the 
treaty, by direct consequence excluded Cerso- 
bleptes from the treaty, who had not been at 
To these resolutions, I confess that I gave my all represented in this assembly. To prove the 
voice, as did all the speakers in the first as- i truth of this, read the authors of tins decree, 
sembly. And the people in general rose with' and the name of the president who proposed it. 
a firm persueusion, that a peace indeed should 



should be violated, we mi^ht not be involved 
in war single and unsupported. These reso- 
lutions are themselves the amplest testimony 
to the truth of my assertions. 

Tlie ReaoliUions of the Allies, 



be concluded ; but that, as to an alliance, it 
would be most expedient to postpone the con- 
sideration of this, on account of the invitations 
sent through Greece, as this should be tlie act 
of ths whole nation. Night intervened ; and the 
next morning we were again assembled. But 
now Demosthenes had taken care to secure 
the gallery, and to exclude all those who 
might speak against his measures : he de- 
clared, that all the proceedings of the day be- 
fore must be utterly ineffectual, unless the Ma 



TTie Decree, 

THB PRESIDENT. 

A noble institution this, a truly noble insti- 
tution, Athenians, this exact preservation of 
our public records I Thus they remain unal- 
terable, and never change from one to the 
other party, with our variable politicians ; but, 
whenever we are pleased to resort to them, 
aiibrd us ample satisfaction as to the real cha- 
racters of those, who, after a long course of 



eedonian ministers could be persuaded to con- i baseness, affect to be thought men of worth 
cur; that he, on his part, had no conception 'and excellence on any change of circum- 
of a peace distinct from an alliance; We ought. stances. 

not, said he, (I well remember his expression, | It remains that I produce some instances of 
which the odiousness of both the speakerj his abandoned flattery. For one whole year 
and of the term itself hath impressed deeply did Demosthenesenjoythehonourofaseimtor; 
upon my mind,)\,ve ought not to rend the aih-'and yet, in all that time, it never appears that 
ance from the peace; we ought not to wait. he moved to errant precedency to any minis- 
the dilatory proceedings of the Greeks ; but at ters : for the tirst, the only time, he conferred 
once determine either to support the war alone, this distinction on the ministers of Philip; he 
or to make a separate peace. He concluded servilely attended to accommodate them with 
with calling up Antipater to the gallery ; he' his cushions and his carpets; by the dawn of 
proposed some questions to him which had day he conducted them to the theatre; and, 
Deen previously concerted between them, and by his mdecent and abandoned adulation, raised 
to which he instructed him in such a reply, as' a universal uproar of derision. When they 
might e^ectually defeat the interest oi the were on their departure toward Thebes, he 
atate. Thus the deliberation ended, in the full hired three teams of mules, and conducted 
establishment of those measures to which the them in state into that city. Thus did he ex- 
importunity of Demosthenes extorted your pose his country to ridicule. But, that I may 
consent, and which were confirmed in form by confine myself to facts, read tlie decree relative 



the decree of Philocrates. 

Nothing now remained, but to make an ab- 
solute resignation of Cersobleptes and the 
Thracian territories. And this they effected 
on tlie 26th of the same month, before that 



to the grant of precedency. 

The Decree. 
And yet this [l.j abject, this enormous flat- 



[1.] And yet tlii?, &c.1 The reader may not tmnsnction from Plutarch, together with tilt 
bed ifpkased with the foflowlDgaccouutuftliisI reflections of the biographer :— * 
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terer, when he had been the first that received 
advice of Fhilip^s death, from the emissaries 
of Charideraus, pretended a divine vision, and, 
with a shameless lie, declared that this intelli- 
gence had been conveyed to him, not by Cha- 
ridemus, but by Jupiter and Minerva. Thus 
ho dared to boast, that these divinities, by 
whom he had sworn falsely in the day, had 
condescended to hold communication with him 
in the night, and to inform him of futurity. 
Seven days liad now scarcely elapsed, since 
the death of his daughter, when this wretch, 
before he had performed the usual rites of 
mourning, before he had duly paid her funeral 
honours, crowned his head with achaplet, put 
on his white robe, made a solemn sacrifice, in 
despite of law and decency; and this when 
he had lost his child, the first, the only child 
that had ever called him by the tender name 
of father. I say not this to insult his misfor- 
tunes; I mean but to dis[}lay his real character. 
For he who hates his children, he who is a 
bad parent, cannot possibly prove a good min^ 
ister. He who is msensible to that natural 
affection which shouM engage his heart to 
those who are most intimate and near to him, 
can never feel a greater regard to your wel- 
fiure tlian to that of strangers. He who acts 
wickedly in private life, cannot prove excellent 
in his public conduct ; he who is base at home, 
can never acquit himself with honour when 
sent to a strange country in a public charac- 
ter. For it is not the man, but the scene that 
changes. 

By what fortunate revolution he hath been 
enabled to assume a new character (for I now 
come to the second period ;) whence it is, tiiat 
Philocrates, for the same conduct in which he 
was equally concerned, hath been impeached 
and condemned to exile, while Demosthenes 
supports his station, and maintains the power 
of impeaching others ; and by what means 
this abandoned wretch hath been enabled to 
plunge you into such calamities; these are 
points which merit your peculiar attention. 

When Philip, then, had possessed himself 
of Thermopylae by ?urprise ; when, contrary 
to all expectation, he had subverted the cities 
of the Phocians ; when he had raised the state 
of Thebes to a degree of power too great (as 



* Demosthenea, having received private in- 
formation of Philip's death, in order to inspirit 
his countrymen, appeared in the senate with 
an air of gayety, pretending to have seen h 
vision, whicii promised some good fortune to 
the Aihenian?. Immediately after, arrives an 
express with a full account nt this event. The 
people in a transport of joy sacrifice to the 
i;ods, for the good tidings, and decree a crown 
to Pau^anias. On this occasion Demosilienes 
appeared in public, with achaplet on his hend, 
and in splendid attire, although it wns hut the 
seventh day from the death of his dnus^hier, as 
j£schines observes, who discovers his own 
wanlof firmness and elevation, by reproaching 
him on this account as devoid of natural affec- 
tion. As if tears and lamentations were the 



we then thought) for the times, or for our in- 
terest ; when we were in such consternation 
that our efi'ects were all collected from the 
country, and deposited within these walls; the 
severest indignation was expressed against the 
deputies in general, who had l)een employed 
in the negotiation of the peace ; but principally, 
and above all others, against Philocrates and 
Demosthenes ; because they had not only been 
concerned hi the deputation, but were the first 
movers and authors of the decree tor peace, 
it happened, at this juncture, that a difference 
arose between Demosthenes and Philocrates, 
nearly on the same occasion which you your- 
selves suspected must produce animosities be- 
tween them. The ferment wliich eurose from 
hence, together with the natural distemper of 
his mind, produced such counsels, as nothing 
but an abject terror could dictate^ together 
with a malignant jealousy of the advantaj^ 
which Philocrates derived from his corruptwia. 
He concluded, that by inveighing against bis 
colleagues, and against Philip, Philocrates 
must inevitably fall;- that the other deputies 
must be in danger ; that he himself must gain 
reputation ; and, notwithstanding his baseness 
and treachery to his friends, he must acouire 
the character of a consummate patriot. The 
enemies of our tranquillity perceived his de- 
signs ; they at once invited him to the eallery, 
and extolled him as the only man wtio dis- 
dained to betray the public interest for a bribe. 
The moment he appeared, he kindled up the 
flame of war and cofirfusion. He it was, Athe- 
nians, who first found out the Scrrian fort, and 
Doriskum, and Ergiske and Murgiske, aad 
GanoB, and Ganides, places whose very names 
were hitherto utterly unknown ; and such was 
his power in perverting and perplexing,- that 
if Philip declined to send his mintsters to 
Athena, he represented it as a contemptuoiu 
insult on the state ; if he did send them, they 
were spies, and not ministers ; if be inclined to 
submit his disputes with us to some impartial 
mediating state, no equal umpire could be 
found, he said, betw^cen us and Philip. TbiB 
prince gave us up the Halonemis. But he 
insisted that we should not receive it, unleto 
it was declared, not that he resigned, but ' re- 
stored :' thus cavilling about syllables. And, 



infallible (■isrns of tenderness and senf^ibilily, be 
objects to him that he bore his mislbniinpf* with 
composure. I do not .«ny that it was right fo 
wear chaplets, and to offer sacrifices, n\wn (be 
death of a prince who had used his good for^ 
tune with so much moderation. It w^ns rather 
liRse and ungenerous to pay him honours, and 
enroll him among their citizetis, when alive; 
and, when he had been killed, to break out 
into such extravagnnces, to insult over his dead 
body, and to sing hyransof joy, as if thev them- 
selves had performed some great exploit. But 
[ can by no means condemn Demosthenes, for 
leaving it to the women to mourn over ihe mis- 
fortunes of his family, and exerting him<(elf ia 
what he deemed the service of hiscountryupoa 
this emergency.* PUU, in Vit* JDemoat/u 
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to crown all his conduct, by paying public 
honours to those who had earned their arms 
into Thessaly and Magnesia under the com- 
mand of Aristodemus, in direct violation of 
the treaty, he dissolved the peace, and pre^ 
pared the way for calamity and war. 

Yes, but by the alliance of the Eubceans and 
the Thebans, did he (for thus he boasts^ sur- 
round our city with walls of brass ana ada- 
mant. But the truth is, Athenians, that in 
these transactions he committed no less than 
three most enormous offences, of which you 
are utterly uninformed. Although I am im- 
patient to come to that grand article, the alli- 
ance of the Thebans, yet, for the sake of order, 
I must begin with that of the Euboeans. 

You, my countrymen ! had received many 
and great injuries from Mnesarchus the Chai- 
cidian, the father of Callias and Taurosthenes 
(the man whom he hath now presumed, for the 
lake of a wretched bribe, to enroll among the 
citizens of Athens,) and also from Tbemisan 
the Eretrian, who, in time of profound peace, 
wrested Oropus from you. Yet you consented 
to bury all this in oblivion, and, when the 
Thebans had invaded Eubcea, in order to en- 
slave the cities, within five days you appeared 
in their defence, with a powerful armament ; 
and, before thirty days had yet elapsed, you 
obliged the Thel)an8 to capitulate, and to eva- 
cuate the island. Thus absolute masters of 
EubcBa, you reinstated its cities and commu- 
nities in all their privileges ; you generously 
and equitably relied on their faith, and thought 
It highly un;|ust to retain the memory of an- 
cient animosities, when they implicitly resign- 
ed themselves to your honour. Yet to these 
important obligations the people of Chalcis did 
by no means make the due returns. On the 
contrary, when you had passed into Eubcea, 
to assist Plutarch, at first indeed you were re- 
ceived with all the appearances ot friendship ; 
but when once we had advanced beyond Ta- 
mynas, and passed the eminence named Go- 
tyliBum, Callias now perceiving that we had 
encamped in a dangerous situation, from 
whence it was impossible to disengage our- 
selves but by a victory, and where we could 
receive no reinforcement either by sea or land ; 
this GalliaSj I say, on whom Demosthenes, 
having received his bribes, so freely lavishes 
his applause, collected an army from all quar- 
ters of Eub^ which he remforced with a 
detachment sent in by Philip : while his bro- 
ther Taurosthenes, he who so graciously 
salutes and smiles upon every citizen, brought 
down his band of mercexmries from Phocis, 
and both advanced with a firm purpose to 
destroy us. And, had not the same deity 
eraciously interposed to save our aimy, and 



valry, performed extraordinary acts of valour 
at the Hippodrome of Tamynas, and after a 
complete victory obliged the enemy to lay 
down their arms, the state must have been ex- 
posed to a defeat the most disgraceful. For 
a defeat is not of itself the greatest of calami- 
ties ; but, when that defeat is the consequence 
of an engagement with dishonourable ene- 
mies, then the calamity is doubled. 

Yet, notwithstanding this treatment, you 
were again reconciled to these people. And 
Callias, now restored to your favour, preserv- 
ed appearances for a little time, but soon re- 
turnea with extraordinary violence to his na- 
tural dispositions. His pretence was, to form 
a convention of the Euboean states at Chalcis ; 
his real design, to fortify the island against us, 
and to secure to himself a sovereignty of pe- 
culiar importance. And, hoping to prevail on 
Philip to assist him in this design, he went 
over to Macedon ; was constantly in Philip's 
train, and came to be regarded as one of those 
who are styled his companions. But,:ifeaving 
forfeited this prince's favour by his olfence& 
he was obliged to fly ; and, having rendered 
himself obnoxious at Thebes, he retired from 
that city also ; and thus his course of conduct, 
more uncertain and variable than the Euripus 
that flows by his native habitation, involved 
him in the resentment both of the Thebans 
and of Philip. In the midst of his confiision 
and perplexity, when an army was actually 
preparing to march against him, he saw but 
one resource left, and this was to prevail on 
the Athenians, by acknowledging him as 
their confederate, to enter into solemn engage- 
ments to defend him if attacked by any ene- 
my : and it was evident he must lie attacked, 
unless you were to prevent it. Possessed vhth 
this design he sent hither his deputies, Glau- 
cetes Empedon, and Diodorus, so distinguish- 
ed in the race, [1.] who came with airyhopes 
for the people, but with money for Demos- 
thenes and his associates. And three mate- 
rial points there were, for, all of which he then 
bargained ; first, that he should not be disap- 
pointed of our alliance : for if the Athenians 
were to remember his former offences, and to 
reject him as a confederate, he had but one 
melancholy alternative, either to fly from Chal- 
cis, or to sufier himself to be taken and put to 
death; with such formidable powers were 
both Philip and the Thebans now preparing 
to surround him. In the second place, the 
manager and mover of this alliance was to 
contrive (and for this ^old was liberally be- 
stowed) tnat the Chalcidians should not be 
obliged to attend the convention held at 
Athens. The third point was, that they 
should be excused from paying their contribu- 
Ibad not all our forces, both infantry and ca-(tions. Nor was Callias defeated in any one 



[1.] In the race.] In the original, * the run 
ner in the long race.* And whatever air of 
ridicule the speaker afiects to throw upon this 
accomplishment, the foot-race, it is well known 
held a distinguished rank among the athletic 
exercises of Greece* The comnion coarse was 
19 



a stadium, or 625 feet. Sometimes the racers 
returned back again, performing what was 
called iiavXoSf or the * double course.' But the 
do\txo6ponoif (aiB Diodorus is here styled) was 
the man who could continue his career for 
twelve stadia or more. 

. t 
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of these schemef. No. [].] This Demosthenes, 
this foe to tyrants, as he calls himself, this 
man whom Ctesiphon declares a fiaiithful min- 
ister, betrayed the most critical interests of 
the state, and by his decree obliged us to take 
up arms, on every occasion, m defence of 
the Chalcidians. This was the purport, though 
not the formal style of the decree : to secure 
his point in the most delicate and least offen- 
sive manner, he artfully changed a single 
phrase, and ordained that the Chalcidians 
should take up arms, if on any occasion the 
Athenians should be attacked. But as to the 
acknowledgement of our superiority in the 
eeneral convention ; as to obliging the confe- 
aerates to pay their subsidies, the great sup- 
port of war ; these articles he entirely gave 
up ; he who disguises the basest actions by 
Hoe most honourable names : whose importu- 
nity obliged you to declare, that you were re- 
solved to send assistance to any of the Greeks 
that needed it: but that you must suspend all 
fiurther engagements of alliance ; which should 
be formed only with those whosegood offices 
you at first had experienced. T^ prove the 
truth of my assertions, I produce the instru- 
ment of Callias, the treaty of alliance, and the 
decree. 

The Decree. 

Nor is it his most heinous offence, that he 
hath sold our interests, our rights of prece- 
dency, and our subsidies ; what I have now 
to produce must be acknowledged still more 
enormous. For such a pitch of insolence and 
extravagance did Callias proceed, and to such 
sordid corruption did Demosthenes descend, 
he whom Ctesiphon hath thus applauded, 
that they contrived, in your presence, in your 
Tiew, in the midst of your attention, to defraud 
you of the contributions from Oreum, and of 
those from Eretria to the amount of ten ta- 
lents. And, when the representatives of these 
states had appeared in Athens, they sent them 
back to Chalcis, to assist in what was called 
the convention of Euboea. By what means, 
and by what iniquitous practices, they effectea 
this, will deserve your serious re^rd. 
I am then to inform you, that Callias was now 
no longer satisfied to negotiate with us by his 
emissaries ; he appeared m person : he rose up 
and addressed himself to the assembly, in a 
speech concerted by Demosthenes, at told 
us that he was just arrived from Peloponne- 
sus, where he had been lately employed in 
settling the subsidies which each city was to 
pay, in order to support a war against Philip ; 
the whole amounting to a hundred talents. He 
distinguished the sums to be paid by each 
state. The contributions of all the Acheeans 
and Megarseans he rated at sixty, those of the 
cities of Eubcea at forty talents ; a sum, as he 
observed, sufficient to maintain a formidable 
armament, both by sea and land. Many other 



[1.] See History of the Life of Philip, book 
IT. sec. 2. 



Grecian states were ready to join in this sup- 
ply, so that there would be no deficiency either 
m money or in forces. These were the effects 
of his public negotiations : but he had besides 
carriecf on some secret transactions which 
were not to be explained ; of these some of 
our own citizens were witnesses : and then 
he called on Demosthenes by name, and requi- 
red him to confirm this by his testimony. 
With a face of gravity and importance, l)e- 
mosthenes then arose; bestowed the most 
extravagant applause on Cidlias ; and pretend- 
ed to be well acquainted with his secret trans- 
actions. He declared himself ready to report 
the success of his own embassy to Pelopon- 
nesus, and of that to Acamania. The sum of 
all was this, that, by his means, the whole 
body of the Peloponnesians, and all the Acar- 
nanians, were ready to march against Philip ; 
that the amount of their several contributions 
would be sufficient to complete an armament 
of one hundred ships of war, ten thousand 
infiuitry, and one thousand horse : that to them 
were to be added the domestic forces of each 
state : from Peloponnesus more than two thou- 
sand heavy-armed foot, and from Acamania the 
same number : that all these states had freely 
resigned the chief command to you, sjid 
that their preparations were not fixed to some 
distant time, but were to be completed by the 
16th of the month Anthesterion, as by his di- 
rection and appointment, the states were to hold 
their convention at Athens, at the time of full 
moon. For in these cases the man acts a dis- 
tinguished and peculiar part. Other boasten^ 
when they advance their falsehoods, are care- 
ful to express themselves in vague and obscure 
terms, from a just dread of being detected. Bat 
Demosthenes, when he would obtrude hk im- 
postures, first adds an oath to his lie, and im- 
precates all the vengeance of Heaven on his 
own head. And then, if he is to assure usof 
events, which he knows will never be, he hss 
the hardiness to assign their particular times; 
if to persuade us that he has negotiated with 
those he never saw, he enters into a distiBet 
detail of their names ; thus insinuating him- 
self into your confidence, and imitating the 
natural and explicit manner of those who 
speak truth ; so that he is doubly an object of 
detestation, as he is base and false, and as he 
would confound all the marks of truth and 
honesty. 

When he had finished, he presented a de- 
cree to the secretary, longer than the Hied, 
more frivolous than the speeches which be 
usually delivers, or than the life which be 
hath led ; filled with hopes never to be grati- 
fied, and with armaments never to be raked. 
And while he diverted your attention from 
his fraud, while he kept you in suspense by 
his flattering assurances, he seized the frivour- 
able moment to make his grand attack, and mo- 
ved that ambassadors should be sent to Eretria, 
who should entreat the Eretrians (because such 
entreaties were mighty necessary) not to send 
their contributions of five talents to Athens, 
but to intrust it to Callias ; again he otdained 
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that ambastadon f hould be appointed to re- 
pair to Oreum, and to prevail on that state to 
unite with Athens in strict confederacy. And 
now it appeared, that through this whole tran- 
saction he had been influenced by a traitorous 
motive ; for these ambassadors were directed 
to solicit the people of Oreum also, to pay their 
five talents, not to you, but to Gallias. To prove 
the truth of this, read the decree, — ^not ail the 
pompous preamble, the magnificent account 
of navies, the paraoe and ostentation ; but con- 
fine yourself to the point of fraud and circum- 
vention, which were practised with too much 
success by this impious and abandoned wretch, 
whom the decree of Ctesiphon declares to have 
persevered, through the course of all his pub- 
lic conduct, in an inviolable attachment to the 

Tfie Decree. 

Here is a erand account of ships and of 
levies, of the mil moon, and of conventions. 
Thus were you amused by words ; while in 
'&ot, you lost the contributions of your allies, 
you were defrauded of ten talents. 

It remains that I inform you of the real mo- 
tive which prompted Demosthenes to procure 
this decree ; and that was a bribe of three ta- 
lents ; one received from Ohalcis by the hands 
of Callias ; another from Eretria by Clitarchus, 
the sovereign of this state ; the third paid by 
Oreum ; by which means the stipulation was 
discovered ; for, as Oreum is a free state, all 
thixies are there transacted by a public decree. 
AndTas the people of this cit;^ had been quite 
esdiausted in the war with Philip, and reduced 
to the utmost indigence, they sent over Onosi- 
demus, who had once been their sovereign, to 
entreat Demosthenes to remit the talent ; pro- 
mising, on this condition, to honour him with 
a statue of bronze, to be erected in their city. 
He answered their deputy, that he had not the 
least occasion for their paltry brass ; that he 
insisted on his stipulation ; which Callias 
should prosecute. The people of Oreum, thus 
pressed by their creditor, and not prepared to 
satisfy him, mortgaged their pubhc revenues 
to Demosthenes for this talent, and paid him 
interest at the rate of one drachma [l.ta month 
for each mina, until they were enabled to dis- 
charge the principal. And to prove this, I 
produce the decree of the Oreitans. Read ! 

The Decree. 

Here is a decree, Athenians, scandalous to 
our country. It is no small indication of the 
general conduct of Demosthenes, and it is an 
evidence of the most 'flagrant kind, which 
must condemn Ctesiphon at once. For it is 
not possible, that he who hath descended to 
such sordid bribery can be that man of con* 

[1.] At the rate of one dmchma, d&c.] i. e. 
at the rate of about twelve per cent, per ano. 
See Life of Philip, b. tv. sect. 2. 

[2.] The reader will find a detail of this whol^ 



summate virtue, which Ctesiphon hath pre- 
sumed to represent him in his decree. 

[2.] And now I proceed to the third of these 
periods; which was indeed the faital period, 
distia^ished bv the calamities in which De- 
mosthenes involved all Greece as well as his 
own city by his impious profanation of the 
Delphian temple, and bv the iniquitous and 
oppressive treaty in which he engaged us with 
the Thebans. But first I must speak of his 
offences toward the sods. 

There is a plain. Athenians, well known by 
the name of Uyrrna, and a port now called 
the devoted and accursed. This tract the 
Cyrrhseans and Acragallids inhabited, a law- 
less people, whose sacrilegious violence pro- 
fanea the shrine of Delphi and the offerings 
there deposited, and wno presumed to rebel 
i^ainst the Amphictyonic council. The Am- 
phictyons in general, and your ancestore in 
particular (as tradition hath informed us,) con- 
ceived the justest resentment, and addressed 
themselves to the oracle, in order to be inform- 
ed by what punishment they might suppress 
these outrages. The priestess pronounced her 
answer, that thev were to wage prepetual war 
againts the Cyrrhseans and Acragallidfle, with- 
out the least intermission, either by day or 
night ; that they were to lay waste their lands, 
and to reduce their pereons to slaverv ; that 
their possessions were to be set apart from all 
worldly purposes, and dedicated to the Pythian 
Apollo, to Diana, to Latona. and to Minerva i 
and that they were not to cultivate their lands, 
nor to suffer them to be cultivated. In conse* 
quence of this oracle, the Amphictyons decreed, 
and Solon the Athenian was the first mover 
of this decree (the man so eminent for making 
laws, and so converaant in the arts of poesy 
and philosophv,) that they should take up 
arms a^inst these impious men, in obedience 
to the divine commands of the oracle. A suf- 
ficient force being accordingly raised by the 
Amphictyons, they reduced these men to sla- 
very, demolished their harbour, razed their 
city, and consecrated their district, as the 
oracle directed. And to confirm these proceed- 
ings, they bound themselves by an oath, that 
they would never cultivate this consecrated 
land, nor sufier others to cultivate it : but that 
they would support the rights of the g[od, and 
defend this district thus consecrated, with their 
persons and all their power. Nor were they 
contented to bind themselves by an oath con? 
ceived in the usual form ; they enforced it by 
the addition of a most tremendous imprecation. 
Thus it was expressed : * If any shall violate 
this engagement, whether city, or private per- 
son, or community, may such violators be de- 
voted to the vengeance of Apollo, of Diana, of 
Latona, and of Minerva; may their lands 
never yield their fruits; may their women ne» 



important transaction, nnd of its momentou| 
consequences on the intere«rof Greece, in the 
fifth hook and first section of the hi#to.ry aboyfi 
mentioned* 
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ver bring forth children of the human form, but 
hideous monsters : may their herds be accurs- 
ed with unnatural barrenness ; may all their 
attempts in war, all their transactions in peace 
be ever unsuccessful ! may total ruin for ever 
pursue them, their families, and their descend- 
ants I and may they never (these are the very 
terms) appease the offended deities, either 
Apollo^ or Diana, or Latona, or Minerva; but 
may sdl their sacrifices be for ever rejected V 
To confirm the truth of this, let the oracle be 
read ; listen to the imprecations, and call to 
mind the oath by which your ancestors were 
engaged, in conjunction with the other Am 
phictyons. 

7%e Oracle, 

StiU shall these tow'rs their ancient pride 

maintain ; 

Nor force, nor valour, e'er their rampart gain; 
Till Amphitrit^ queen of azure waves. 
The hailow'd lands of sovereign Phcebus 

laves; 
Till, round his seat, her threat'ning surges 

roar, 
And burst tumultuous on the saored shore. 

The Oath. 

THE IMPBECATION. 

Vet, notwithstanding these imprecations, 
notwithstanding the solemn oath, and the ora- 
cle, which to this day remain upon record, did 
the Locrians and the Amphissseans, or to speak 
more properly, their mEigistreU^s, 'lawless and 
abandon^ men, once more cultivate this dis- 
trict, restore the devoted and accursed harbour, 
erect buildings there, exact taxes from all 
ships that put into this harbour, and, by their 
bribes, corrupt some of the pylagorse who had 
been sent to Delphi, of which number Demos- 
thenes was one. For, being chosen into this 
office, he received a thousand drachmae from 
the Amphissseans, to take no notice of their 
transactions, in the Amphictyonic council And 
it was stipulated still farther, that, for the time 
to come, they should pay him at Athens an 
annual sum of twenty mmse, out of their ac- 
cursed and devoted revenues ; for which he 
was to use his utmost efforts, on every occa- 
sion, to support the interest of the AmphisscB- 
ans in this city ; a tramsaction which served 
but to give still fexther evidence to this melan- 
choly truth, that, whenever he hath for med 
connexions with any people, any private per- 
sons, any sovereign magistrates, or any free 
communities, he hath never failed to involve 
them in calamities the most deplorable. For, 
now, behold how Heaven and fortune assert- 
ed their superior power against this impiety 
of the Ampnissseans ! 

In the archonship of Theophrastus, when 
Diognetus was igromnemon, you chose, for 
pylagorse, Midias (that man, who on many 
accounts I wish were still alive,) and Thra- 
sycles ; and with these was I joined in com- 



mission. On our arrival at Delphi, it happened, 
that the iSromnemon Diognetus was instantly 
seized with a fever, and that Midias also 
shared the same misfortune. The other Am- 
phictyons assembled : when some persooii^ 
who wished to approve themselves the zealous 
friends of this state, informed us, that the 
Amphissseans, now exposed to the power of 
the Thebans, and studious to pay tnem the 
most servile adulation, had introduced a de- 
cree against this city, by which a fine of fi^ 
talents was to be imposed on the community 
of Athens, because we had deposited some 

golden shields in the new temple, before it had 
een completely finished, which bore the iU- 
lowing, and a very just, inscription : 

* By the Athenians : taken from the Medes 
and Thebans, when they fought against the 
Greeks.' 

The ieromnemon sent for me, and desired 
that I should repair to the AmpihicWons; and 
speak in defence of the city, which I had my- 
self determined to do. But, scarcely had I 
begun to speak, on my first appearance in the 
assembly, (where I rose witn some warmth, 
as the absence of the other deputies increased 
my solicitude,) when I was interrupted by the 
clamours of an Amphisseean, a man of out- 
rageous insolence, who seemed a total straneer 
to politeness, and was perhaps driven to wis 
extravagance by some evil genius. He began 
thus :— <* Ye Greeks^ were ye possessed with 
the least degree of wisdom, ye would not suffer 
the name of the Athenians to be mentioned at 
this time ; ye would drive them from the temple, 
as the objects of divine wrath.' He then pro- 
ceeded to take notice of our alliance with the 
Phocians, which the decree of Crobylus had 
formed; and loaded the state with many other 
odious imputations, which I then could not 
hear with temper, and which I cannot now 
recollect but with pain. His speech inflamed 
me to a degree of passion, greater than I had 
ever felt through my whole life. Among other 
particulars, on which I shall not now enlarge, 
It occurred to me to take notice of the impiety 
of the Amphiss8Bans, with respect to the con- 
secrated land which I pointed out to the Am* 
phictyons, from the place where I then stood, 
as the temple rose above the Cyrrhsean plain, 
and commanded the whole prospect of that 
district. < You see,' said I, ^ ye Amphictyom^ 
how this tract hath been occupied by the peo- 
ple of Amphissa ; you see the houses and ftic- 
tories they have there erected. Your own eyes 
are witnesses, that this accursed and devoted 
harbour is completely furnished with Imikl- 
ings. You yourselves know, and need not any 
testimony, that they have exacted duties, and 
raised larse sums of wealth, from this har- 
bour.' I then produced the oracle, the oath 
of our ancestors, and the imprecation by which 
it was confirmed ; and made a solemn decla- 
ration, that, * for the people of Athene^ for my- 
self, for my children, and for my family, I 
would support the rights of the goo, and main- 
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tain the consecrated land, ^with all my might 
and power ; and thus rescue my country from 
the guilt of sacrilege,— Do you, ye Greeks,' 
thus did I proceed, ' determine for yourselves 
as ye judge proper. Your sacred rites are 
now prepared ; your victims stand before tiie 
altars ; you are ready to of^er up your solemn 
prayers for blessings on yourselves and on 
your coimtries ;— >but, O ! consider with what 
voice, with what front, with what confidence 
can you breathe out your petitions, if ye suffer 
these sacrilegious men. thus devoted and ac- 
cursed^ to escape with impunity. The im- 
precation is not conceived in dark or doubtful 
terms. No: the curse extends not only to 
these impious profaners, but to all those who 
Buffer their profemation to pass unrevenged. 
These are the very words with which the awful 
and affecting form is closed : May they, who 
permit them to escape unpunishecT, never offer 
up an acceptable sacrifice to Apollo, or to 
Diana, or to Latona, or to Minerva ; but may 
all their devotions be rejected and abhorred V 
When I had urged these and many other 
particulars, I retired from the assembly : when 
aconsiderable clamour and tumult arose among 
the Amphictyons ; and the debate was now no 
longer about the shields which we had dedi- 
cated, but about the punishment due to the 
Ampnissseans. Thus was a conBideraJ3le part 
of that day wasted, when at length a herald 
arose, ana made proclamation, That all the 
inhabitants of Delphi, above the age of sixteen, 
both slaves and freemen, should the next morn- 
ing, by sunrise, assemble in the adjoining plain, 
cellea < the plain of victims,' with spades and 
mattocks ; and by another proclamation it was 
ordained, that the representatives of the several 
states should repair to the same place, to sup- 
port the rights of the god, and the consecrated 
land ; and that, if any representatives should 
disobey this summons, their state was to be 
ezducled from the temple, as sharing in the 
sacrilege, ajid involved in the imprecation. 
The next day we accordingly repaired to the 
place uopointed, from whence we went down 
to the Uyrrhsean plain ; and having there de- 
molished the harbour, and set fire to the build- 
ings, we retired. During these transactions, 
the Locrians of Amphissa, who are settled at 
the distance of sixty stadia from Delphi, eis- 
sembled in arms, and fell upon us with their 
whole force ; and, had we not with difficulty 
gained the town, by a precipitate flight, we 
must have been in danger of total destruction. 
On the succeeding day, Cattyphus, who acted 
as president of the council, summoned a * con- 
vention' of the Amphictyons ; so they call an 
assembly formed not only of the representatives, 
but of all who came to offer sacrince, or consult 
the oracle. In this convention, many accusa- 
tions were urged against the Amphisseeans, 
and much applause bestowed on our state. 
The whole debate was closed with a resolution, 
by which the icromnemons were directed to 
repair to Thermopylae, at a time appointed, 
previously to the next ordinary assembly, with 
A decree prepared for inflicting the due punish- 



ment on the Amphissseans, for their' sacrile- 
gious ofiences against the god and the conse- 
crated land, and for their outrage on the Am- 
phictyons. To prove the truth of this, 1 pro- 
duce the resolution itselfl 

Tlie Resolution, 

And when at our return we reported tliis 
resolution, first in the senate, and then in the 
assembly of the people ; when we had made 
a full relation ol all our transactions to the 
people, and the whole state determined to act 
agreeably to the dictates of piety ; when De- 
mosthenes, from his private connexions with 
Amphissa, laboured to defeat this purpose, and 
his iniquitous practices were by me clearljr 
detectea, in your presence ; when he found it 
impossible to defeat the interests of his country 
by a public opposition, he had recourse to secret 
management m the senate. There, having first 
taken care to exclude all private citizens, he 

fained a resolution (by taking advantage of 
is inexperience who moved it,) which he pro- 
duced to the popular assembly ; and this reso- 
lution he contrived to be confirmed by the voices 
of the people, and to be made their decree, at 
a time when the assembly was actually ad- 
journed, when I was absent (else I never 
should have sufiered it.) and when the people 
were dismissed from their attendance. The 
purport of the resolution was this : ' That the 
idromnemon and pyiagorse, who should at any 
time be deputed by the Athenians to execute 
these offices, should repair to Thermopylce and 
to Delphi, at the times appointed by our an- 
cestors.' This was speciously expressed, but 
it concealed the basest purpose, which was, to 
prevent our deputies from attending the extra- 
ordinary council at Thermopvlee, necessary 
to be held before the next stated day of assem- 
bly^ 

But tliere was another clause in this resolu- 
tion, still plainer and more virulent. It direct- 
ed, that the ieromnemon and pyiagorse, who 
should, at any time, be appointed by the Athe- 
nians, were to have no sort of intercourse 
with this extraordinary council, either in 
word, or deed, or decree, or any transaction 
whatever, * To have no sort of intercourse.' 
What is the intent of this ? Shall I declare 
the truth, or shall X speak to please you 1 The 
truth by all means; for, by consulting only 
your gratification, in all that is here delivered, 
hath the state been reduced to itspresent con- 
dition. The real purpose, therefore, of this 
clause is : that we should renounce all regard 
to the oath by which our ancestors were en- 
gaged, to the awful imprecation, and to the 
oracles of the god. 

Agreeably to this resolution, we stayed at 
home, while all the other deputies assembled 
at Thermopylae, except those of one people, 
whose name I cannot bear to mention ; (and 
never may any Grecian state suffer calamities 
in the least like theirs !) In this assembly, it 
was resolved to undertake a war azainst the 
AmphisBflBans ; and Cattyphus, the PharsaliaDi 
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who then presided ia the assembly, was ap* 
pointed general. Nor was Philip^ at this time, 
m Macedoo, no, nor in an^ part of Greece, but 
removed as far as Scythia, he who, Demos- 
thenes presumes to say, was by me brought 
down upon the Greeks. In the first expedi- 
tion, when the Amphisseeans were at their 
mercy, they treated them with the utmost 
moderation; and, for their most heinous of- 
fences, they only imposed a fine, which was 
to be paid to the god by a time appointed ; re- 
moved the moat notoriously crimmal and prin- 
cipal authors of the sacrilege ; and restored 
itiose who had been banished on account of 
their scrupulous re^rd to religion. But, when 
this fine weui not discharged ; when the prin- 
cipal offenders were recalled home ; and the 
innocent and religious men whom the Amphic- 
tyons had restored, were once more expelled ; 
then was the second expedition made against 
the Amphisssans, a considerable time ailer, 
when PnUip was on his return from the Scy- 
thian expedition. And now, when the gods 
presentea you with the sovereign command 
m this holy war, by the corruption of Demos- 
thenes were you deprived of that honour. 

And did not the gods warn us of our dan- 
ger ? did they not urge the necessity of vigi- 
lance, in a language scarcely less explicit than 
that of man? Surely never was a state 
more evidently protected by the gods, and 
more notoriously ruined by its popular lead- 
ers. Were we not sufficiently alarmed by 
that portentous incident in the mysteries, the 
sudden death of the initiated 1 Dm not Amy- 
niades still farther warn us of our danger, and 
urge us to send deputies to Delphi to consult 
the god f And did not Demosthenes oppose 
this design f Did he not sav, the Pvtnian 
priestess was inspired [l.J by Philip, ruae and 
brutcd as he is, insolently presuming on that 
full power to which your favour raised him 7 
And did he not at last, without one propitious 
sacrifice, one favourable omen to assure us of 
success, send out our armies to manifest and 
inevitable danger ? Yet, he lately presumed to 
say, that Philip did not venture to march into 
our territories, for this very reason, because 
his sacrifices had not been very propitious. 
What punishment, therefore, is due to thy of- 
fences, thou pest of Greece 1 If the con- 
queror was prevented from invading the terri- 
tories of the vanquished by unpropitious sacri- 
fices, shouldst thou, who, without the least 
attention to futurity, without one favorable 
omen, hast sent our armies to the field, shouldst 
thou be honoured with a crown for those ca- 
lamities, in which thou hast involved the state, 
or driven from our borders with ignominy 1 

And, what can be conceived surprising or 
extraordinary, that we have not experienced 7 
Our lives have not passed in the usual and 
natural course of human affairs ; no, we were 
bom to be an object of astonishment to pos- 



[I.] Was inspired, Slc] Deraostiiene8*'ex- 
pressdd this by an artificial phrase (the priest- 



terity. Do wa not see the kingf of Persia, he 
who opened a peisse^^ for his naw through 
mount Athos, who stretched his bridge across 
the Hellespont, who demanded earth and wa- 
ter from the Greeks ; he who, in his letter^ 
presumed to style himself sovereign of main 
kind, from the rising to the setting sun ; now 
no longer contendii^ to be lord over others, 
but to secure his personal safety? Do not 
we see those crowned with honour and enno- 
bled with the command of the war against 
Persia, who rescued the Delphian temple finom 
sacrilegious hands 7 Hath not Thebes, oar 
neighbouring state, been in one day torn from 
the midst of Greece? And, although this ca- 
lamity may justly be imputed to her own per- 
nicious counsels, yet we are not to ascribe 
such in&tuation to any natural causes, but to 
the fatal influence of some evil genius. Are 
not the Lacedemonians, those wretched men, 
who had but once slightly interfered in the 
sacrilegious outrage on the temple ; who^ in 
their day of power, aspired to the sovereignty of 
Greece ; now reduced to display their wretch- 
edness to the world, by sending hostages to 
Alexander, ready to submit to that ftite whidi 
he shall pronounce upon themselves and on 
their country ; to those terms which a con- 
queror, and an incensed conqueror, shall 
vouchsafe to grant? And, is not this our state, 
the common refuse of the Greeks, once the 
great resort of all the ambassadors from the 
several cities, sent to implore our protection as 
their sure resource, now obliged to contend, 
not for sovereign authority, but for our native 
land ? And, to these circumstances have ve 
been gradually reduced from that time when 
Demosthenes first assumed the fli^mii>»«4nit»<^- 
Well doth the poet Hesiod pronounce on such 
men, in one part of his works, where he points 
out the duty of citizens, and warns all societies 
to guard effectually against evil miniaten. 
I shall repeat his words ; for I presume we 
treasured up the sayings of poets in our me- 
mory when young, that, in our riper yean^ 
we might apply them to advantage. 

When one man's crimes the wrath of fieaVn 
provoke. 

Oft hath a nation felt the fatal stroke. 

Contagion's blast destroys, at Jove*8 com- 
mand. 

And wasteful famine desolates the land. 

Or, in the field of war, her boasted powers 

Are lost; and earth receives her prostrate 
towers. 

In vain in gorgeous state her navies ride : 

Dash'd, wrecked, and bury'd in the boist'rooi 
tide. 

Take away the measure of these versei^ 
consider only the sentiment, and you will frn- 
cy that you hear, not some part of Hesiod, 
but a prophecy of the admimstration of De- 



ess Philippized,) on which the adversaiy 
founds his charge of rudeness and brutality* 
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inosthenes ; for true it is, that both fleets and 
armies, and whole cities, have been complete- 
ly destroyed by his administration; and, in 
my opinion, neither Phryrondas, nor Eurvba- 
tus, nor any of those most distinguished by 
their viUanies in former times, have been 
equal to this man in the arts of imposture and 
deceit ; this man, who (hear it, O earth ; hear 
it, all ye gods, and all of human race who 
have the least regard to truth ! ) dares to meet 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and shameless- 
ly assert, that the Thebajis were induced to 
tne confederacy with us not by the conjuncture 
of their affairs, not by the terror which pos- 
sessed them, nor yet by our reputation; but by 
the negotiations of Demosthenes. True it is, 
that before this time we sent many ambassa- 
dors to Thebes, all of them unitea with that 
state in the strictest connexions. First we sent 
our general Thrasybulus, a man highest above 
all others in the confidence of the Thebans : 
after him, Thraso, on whom the Thebans 
conferred the honours of hospitality: then 
again, Leodamas, nothing inferior to Demos- 
thenes in the powers of e[o<][uence, and in my 
opinion a much more pleasing speaker: Ar- 
cnidemuB, another powerful speaker, whose 
attachment to Thebes had exposed him to 
considerable danger : Aristophon, thep opular 
leader, who had long incurred the censure of 
being in his heart a BcBotian. Add to these, 
Pyruidrus, the public speaker, who is yet alive. 
Aiid yet not one of these was ever able to 
prevail on them to unite in alliance with our 
state. I know the cause : but I must not insult 
their calamities. — ^The truth is (as I conceive) 
that when Philip had wrested Nicsea from 
them, and delivered it to the Thessalians; 
when he had transferred the war from Phocis 
to the very walls of Thebes, that war which 
he had before repelled, from the territories of 
Bceotia ; and when, to crown all, he had seized, 
and fortified, and fixed his garrison in Elatsea, 
then did their fears of approaching ruin force 
them to apply to Athens : and then did you 
inarch out and appear at Thebes with all your 

e»wer, both of mfantry and cavalry, before 
emosthenes had ever proposed one syllable 
about an aJliance. For it was the times, pre- 
sent terror, and the necessity of uniting with 
you, which then brought you to Thebes ; not 
Demosthenes. 

And let it be observed, that in these his ne- 
gotiations he committed three capital offences 
against the state. In the first place, when Phi- 
lip made war on us, only in name, but in re- 
ality pointed all his resentment against The- 
bes (as appears sufiiciently from the event, 
and needs not any farther evidence,) he in- 
sidiously concealea this, of which it so highly 
concerned us to be informed ; and pretendine 
that the alliance now proposed was not the e^ 
feet of the present conjuncture, but of his ne- 
g^otiations, ne first prevailed on the people not 
to debate about conditions, but to be satisfied 
that the alliance was formed on any terms : 
and, having secured this point, he gave up all 
Bceotia to the power of Thebes, by inserting 



this clause in the decree, that, if any city 
should revolt from the Thebans, the Athenians 
would grant their assistance to such of the 
Boeotians only as should be resident in The- 
bes : thus concealing his fraudulent designs in 
specious terms, andbetraying us into his real 
purposes, according to his usual practice : as 
if the Boeotians, who had really laboured under 
the most grievous oppression, were to be fully 
satisfied with the fine periods of Demosthenes, 
and to forset all resentment of the wrongs 
which they nad suffered. — ^Then, as to the ex- 
penses of the war, two thirds of these he im- 
posed on us who were the farthest removed 
from danger, and one third only on the The- 
bans; for which, as well as all his other 
measures, he was amply bribed. And with 
respect to the command, that of the fleet, he 
indeed divided between us; the expense he 
imposed entirely on Athens, and that of the 
land-forces (if I am to speak seriously, I must 
insist upon it,) he absolutely transferred to the 
Thebans ; so that, during this whole war, our 
general Stratocles had not so much authority 
as mi^ht enable him to provide for the secu- 
rity of his soldiers. And here I do not urge 
oflences too trivial for the regard of other men. 
No. I speak them freely ; all mankind con- 
demns tnem; and you yourselves are con- 
scious of them ; yet will not be roused to re- 
sentment For so completely hath Demos- 
thenes habituated you to his onences, that you 
now hear them without emotion or surprise. 
But this should not be ; they should excite 
your utmost indignation, ana meet their just 
punishment, if you would preserve those re- 
mains of fortune which are still left to Athens. 
A second and a much more grievous offence 
did he commit in clandestinely taking away all 
authority of our senate, all the jurisdiction of 
our popular assembly, and transferriner them 
from Athens to the citadel of Thebes, oy vir- 
tue of that clause which gave the magistrates 
of Boeotia a share in all councils and transac- 
tions. And such an uncontrolled power did 
he assume, that he rose publicly in tne assem- 
bly, and declared that he would go as ambassa- 
dor whither he himself thought proper, although 
not authorized by your commission; and, if any 
of the eenerals should attempt to control him, 
he declared (as a warning to our magistrates 
to acknowledge his sovereign power, and as 
a means of accustoming them to implicit 
submission) that he would * commence a suit 
for establishing the pre-eminence of the speak- 
er's gallery over the general's pavilion ;' for 
that the state had denved more advantag^es 
from him in this gallery, than ever it had gam- 
ed from the generals in their pavilions. Then, 
by his false musters in the contract for the 
foreign troops, he was enabled to secrete large 
sums of tlie money destined to the military 
service. And by hiring ten thousand of these 
troops of the Amphissaeans, in spite of all my 
remonstrances, all my earnest solicitations in 
the assembly, he involved the state in the most 
perilous difiiculties, at a time when the loss of 
these foreign troops had left us unprepared to 
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encounter dangers. What think you wae at 
this time the object of Philip's most ardent 
wishes 1 Was it not that he might attack our 
domestic forces separately, and our foreign 
troops at Amphissa separately, and thus take 
advantage of the general despair into which 
the Greeks must sink at such an important 
blow 7 And now Demosthenes, the great au- 
thor of these evils, is not contented that he 
escapes from justice ; but if he be denied the 
honour of a crown, expresses the highest in- 
dignation : nor is he satisfied that this crown 
should be proclaimed in your presence ; but, 
unless all Greece be made witness of his ho- 
nours, he complains of the grievous injury. 
And thus we nnd, that, when a disposition, 
naturally base, hath obtained any considerable 
share of power, it never fails to work the ruin 
of a state. 

I am now to speak of a third offence, and 
this still more heinous than the others. Philip 
by no means despised the Greeks : was by no 
means ignorant (for he was not devoid of all 
sense) that by a general engagement he must 
set his whole power to the hazard of a day ; 
he was well inclined to treat about an accom- 
modation, and was on the point of sending 
deputies for this purpose, while the Theban 
magistrates, on their parts, were alarmed at 
the approaching danger, with good reason. 
For it was not a dastardly speaker, who fled 
from his post in battle, that presented it to their 
thoughts, but the Phocian war, that dreadful 
contest of ten years, which taught them a les- 
son never to be forgotten. Such was the state 
of his affairs, and Demosthenes perceived it : 
he suspected that the Boeotian chiefs were on 
the point of making a separate peace, and 
would receive Philip's gold without admitting 
him to a share : and deeming it worse than 
death to be thus excluded from any scheme 
of corruption, he started up in the assembly, 
before any man had declared his opinion that 
a peace should, or should not, be concluded 
with Philip, but with an intent of warning the 
Boeotian chiefs, by a kind of p^ublic proclama- 
tion, that they were to allow him his portion of 
their bribes : he swore by Minerva (whom it 
seems Phidias made for the use of Demosthe- 
nes, in his vile trade of fraud and perjury) that, 
if any man should utter one word of making 
peace with Philip, he himself, with his own 
nands, would drag him by the hair to prison ; 
imitating in this the conduct of Cleophon, who 
in the war with Lacedemon, as we are inform- 
ed, brought destruction upon the state. [1.] 
But when the magistrates of Thebes paid him 
no attention, but, on the contrary, had counter- 



manded their troops when on their march, and 
proposed to you to consult about a peace, then 
was he absolutely frantic : he rose up in the 
assembly ; he called the BcBOtian chiefii traitors 
to Greece ; and declared that he himself would 
move (he who never dared to meet the face of 
an enemy) that you should send ambaraadors 
to the Thebans, to demand a passa^ through 
their territory, for your forces, in their march 
against Philip. And thus through shame, and 
fearing that th«^ might really oe thought to 
have betrayed Greece, were the magistrates of 
TTiebes diverted from all thoughts of peace, 
and hurried at once to the field of battle. [2.] 
And here let us recall to mind those gallant 
men, whom he forced out to manifest destruc- 
tion, without one sacred rite happily performed, 
one propitious omen to assure them of success; 
and yet, when they had fallen in batUe, pre- 
sumed to ascend their monument with ^ose 
coward feet that fled from their post, and pro- 
nounced his encomiums on their merit. JBut 
O thou, who, on every occasion of great and 
important action, hast proved of all mankind 
the most worthless, in the insolence of lan- 
guage the most astonishing, canst thou attempt, 
in the face of these thy feluiw-citizens, to cJaun 



the honour of a crorxm, for the misfortunes in 
which thou hast plunged thy city 7 Or, should 
he claim it, can you restrain your indignation, 
and hath the memory of your slaurhter^ coun- 
trymen perished with them 7 Indulge me for a 
moment, and imagine that you are now not in 
this tribunal, but m the theatre ; imagine that 
you see the herald approaching, and the pro- 
clamation prescribed m this decree, on the point 
of being delivered : and then consider, whether 
will the friends'of the deceased shed more tears 
at the tragedies, at the pathetic stories of the 
great characters to be presented on the stage, 
or at the insensibil ity of their country 7 Wnat 
inhabitant of Greece, what human creator^ 
who hath imbibed the least share of liberal 
sentiments, must not feel the deepest sottow, 
when he reflects on one transaction which he 
must have seen in the theatre ; when he re- 
members, if he remembers nothing else, that on 
festivals like these, when the tragedies were 
to be presented, in those times when the state 
was well governed, and directed by faithful 
ministers ; a herald appeared, and introducing 
those orphans whose mthers had died in battle^ 
now arrived at maturity, and dressed in com- 
plete armour, made a proclamation the most 
noble, and the most effectual to excite the mind 
to glorious actions : 'That these youths, whose 
feithers lost their lives in fighting bravely for 
their country, the people had maintained to this 



[1.] Destruction upon the state.] After the 
battle ofCyzicum, the Spartans offered to con- 
clude a peace with Athens. Their ambassador 
proposed fair and equitable terms ; and the 
moaerate partof the state inclined to an ac- 
commodation. But the violent and factious 
leaders, amon? whom this Cleophon was dis- 
tinguished, inflamed the people's vanity- by a 



magnificent display of their late success (as if 
Fortune, saith Diodorus, bad, contrary to her 
usual course, determined to confine Iierfavosn 
to one party.) And thus the majority were 
prevailed upon to declare for war. And the 
event proved fatal. 
r2.J See History of Philip, b. v. sect. 2. p. 
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their age of maturity. That now, having fur- 
nished them with complete suits of armour, 
they dismiss them (with prayers for their pros- 
perity) to attend to their respective affairs ; and 
mvite them to aspire to the highest offices of 
the state. 

Such were the proclamations in old times. 
But such are not now heard. And, were the 
herald to introduce the person who had made 
these children orphans, what could he say, or 
what could he proclaim 7 Should he spestk in 
the form perscnbed in this decree, yet tne odi- 
ous truth would still force itself upon you, it 
would seem to strike your ears with a lan- 
guage different from that of the herald. It would 
tell you, that * the Athenian people crowned 
this man, who scarceW deserves the name of 
a man, on account of*^ his virtue, though a 
wretch the most abandoned : and on account 
of his magnanimity, though a coward, and a 
deserter of his post.' Do not, Athenians, i 
conjure you by all the powers of Heaven, do 
not erect a trophy in your theatre, to perpet- 
uate your own disgrace ; do not expose the 
weak conduct of your country, in the presence 
of the Greeks : do not recall all their grievous 
and desperate misfortunes to the minds of the 
wretched Thebans ; who, when driven from 
thjsir habitations by this man, were received 
within these walls; whose temples, whose 
children, whose sepulchral monuments were 
destroyed by the corruption of Demosthenes, 
and the Macedonian gold. 

' Since you virere not personal spectators of 
their calamities, represent them to your ima- 
aginations ; think that you behold their city 
stormed, their walls levelled with the ground, 
their houses in flames, their wives and chil- 
dren dragged to slavery, their hoary citizens, 
their ancient matrons, un-learning liberty in 
their old age, pouring out their tears, and cry- 
ing to you for pity; expressing their resent- 
ment, not against the mstruments, but the 
real authors of their calamities ; imporiuning 
you by no means to grant a crown to this 
pest of Greece, but rather to euard against 
that curse, that fatal genius which evermore 

Sursues him. For never did any state, never 
id any private persons, conduct their ailairs 
to a happy issue, that were ffuided by the 
counsels of Demosthenes. And is it not 
shameful, my countrymen, that, in the case of 
those mariners who transport men over to Sa- 
lamis, it should be enacted by a law, that 
whoever shall overset his vessel in this pas- 
sage, even inadvertently, shall never be again 
admitted to the same employment (so that no 
one may be suffered to expose the uersons of 
the Greeks to careless hazard,) anu yet, thai 
this man, who hath quite overset all Greece, 



as well as this state, should be still intrusted 
with the helm of government ? 

That I may now speak of the fourth period 
and thus proceed to tne present times, I must 
recall one particular to your thoughts : that 
Demosthenes not only deserted from his post 
in battle, but fled from his duty in the city, 
under the pretence of employing some of our 
ships in collecting contributions from the 
Greeks. But when, contrary to expectation, 
the public dangers seemed to vanish, he again 
returned. At nrst he appeai'cd a timorous and 
dejected creature ; he rose in the assembly, 
scarcely half alive, and desired to be appoints 
ed a commissioner for settling and establishing 
the treaty. But, during the first progress m 
these transactions, you did not even allow 
the name of Demosthenes to be subscribed to 
decrees, but appointed Nausicles your princt* 
pal agent. Yet now he has the presumption 
to demand a crown. When Philip died, and 
Alexander succeeded to the kingdom, tlien 
did he once more practise his impostures. 
He raised altars to Fausanias, and loaded the 
senate with the odium of offering sacrifices and 
public thanksgivings upon this occasion. He 
called Alexander a jVlargites, [1.] and had the 
presumption to assert that he would never stir 
from Macedon ; for that he would be satisfied 
with parading through his capital, and there 
tearing up his victims in the search of happy 
omens. And this, said he, I declare, not from 
conjecture, but from a clear conviction of this 

great truth, that glory is not to be purchased 
utby blood :— The wretch ! whose veins have 
no blood ; who judged of Alexander, not from 
the temper of Alexander, but from his own 
dastardly soul. 

But when the Thessalians had taken up 
arms against us, and the young prince at first 
expressed the warmest resentment, and not 
without reason ; when an army had actually 
invested Thebes, tlien was he chosen ouram* 
bassador ; but, when he had proceeded as far 
asCithseron, he turned and ran back to Athens, 
Thus hath he proved equally worthless, both 
in peace and in war. But, what is most pro- 
voking, you refused to eive him up to justice ; 
nor would you suffer him to be tried in the 

feneral council of the Greeks. And, if that 
e true which is re]orted, he hath ijow repaid 
your indulgence by an act of direct (reason. 
For the mariners of the Paralian ga]ley, and 
ttie ambassadors sent to Alexander, report (and 
with great appearance of truth) that there is 
one Ariston, a Platean, the son of Aristcbulus 
the apothecary (if any of you know the man.) 
This youth, who was difetinguished by the 
beauty of his ) ereon, lived a long time in tl^ie 
house of Demosthenes. How he was there 



fl.J A Margitpfi, i. e. a cnntpmntihie idint.] 
Immediaieiy Hfier the dcnth of Philip, t^HtiU 
i'hiiarch, the fitHtci* b*^|rHn lo form a coiifede- 
mcy, at the inf«iigaiioii of Deiiiotuhpiteii. rii<> 
Thebanfi, whom h«> supplieil h iih armH, riihcU- 
ed the Maccduuiun garrison, aud cutofi'uuin- 

20 



h«rsnf them. The Atheninnit prepared to join 
w iih Tli* bes. Their Hi*i>fnihlie8W erf* directed 
(Mitel) ly Demopihenec, u liopont de^pafche^io 
the kiiig'H lieutri|Hiiti« in Ai^ia, (o prevail ii|m>u 
ihcm lo riwe atSHiiifit Alcxaiiiier, whom he nail* 
ed a buy, and a Marsiies. Fiut, m Drmoff, 

t 
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employed, or to what purposes he served, is a 
matter of doubt, and which it might not be 
decent to explain particularljr. And, as I am 
informed, he afterward contrived (as his birth 
and course of life was a secret to the world) 
to insinuate himself •into the favour of Alex- 
ander, with whom he lived with some-intimacy. 
This man Demosthenes employed to deliver 
letters to Alexander, which served in some sort 
to dispel his fears, and effected his reconcilia- 
tion with the prince ; which he laboured to 
confurm by the most abandoned flattery. 

And now GA)8erve how this accoimt agrees 
with the facts which 1 allege against nim. 
For if Demosthenes had been sincere in his 
professions; had he really been that mortal 
ioe to Alexander ; there were three most for- 
tunate occasions for an opposition, not one of 
which he appears to have improved. The first 
was, when tnis prince had but just ascended 
the throne ; and, before his own affairs were 
duly settled, passed over into Asia; when the 
king of Persia was in the height of all his 
power, amply furnished with ships, with mo- 
ney, and with forces, and extremely desirous 
of admitting us to his alliance, on account of 
the danger which then threatened his domin- 
ions. Did you then utter one word, Demos- 
thenes 7 Did you rise up to move for any one 
resolution ? Am I to impute your silence to 
terror ; to the influence of your natural timi 
dity 1 But the interest of tiie state cannot wait 
the timidity of the public speaker. A^in, 
when Darius had taken the field with all his 
forces, when Alexander was shut up in the 
defiles of Cilicia, and, as you pretended, des 
titute of necessaries ; when he was upon the 
point of being trampled down by the Persian 
cavalry (this was your language ;) when your 
insolence was insupportable to the whole city ; 
when you marchea about in state with your 
letters in your hands, pointing me out to your 
creatures as a trembling and desponding 
wretch, calling me the * gilded victim,' and 
declaring that 1 was to be crowned for sacri 
fice, if anv accident should happen to Alex- 
ander; still were you totally inactive; still 
you reserved yourself for some fairer occasion. 
— But to pass over all these things, and to 
come to late transacticms. The Lacedemoni 
ans, in conjunction with their foreign troops, 
had gained a victory, and cut to pieces the 
Macedonian forces near Gorragus ; the Eleans 
had gone over to their party, and all the 
Achseans, except the people of Pellene ; all 
Arcadia also, except the * great city ;' and this 
was besieged, and every day expected to be 
taken. Alexander was at a distance farther 
than the pole ; almost beyond the limits of the 
habitable world : Antjpater had been long em 
ployed in collecting his forces ; and the event 
was utterly uncertain. In this juncture, say, 
Demosthenes, what were your actions ? what 
were your speeches ? If you please, I will 
come down, and give you an opportunity of 
informing us. But you are silent Well, then, 
I will show some tenderness to your hesitation, 
and I myself will tell the assembly how you 



then spoke. And do you not remember his 
strange and monstrous expressions T Which 
you ^ astonishing insensibility I) could en- 
dure to hear. He rose up and cried. Some 
men are * pruning* the city ; they are * lopping* 
the • tendrils' of tlie state ; they ' cut through 
the sinews' of our affairs ; we are *■ packed up* 
and ' matted ;' they * thread' us * like needles.' 
— Thou abandoned wretch ! What lanpia^ 
is this 1 Is it natural or monstrous 7 — ^A^in, 
you writhed and twisted your body round the 
gallery ; and cried out as if you really exerted 
all your zeal against Alexander, '1 confess 
that I prevailed on the Lacedemonians to re- 
volt ; that I brought over the Thessalians and 
Perrhibeeans.' Influence the Thessalians ! 
Gould you influence a single village ; you who 
in time of danger never venture to stir firom 
the city, no, not from your own house 7 In- 
deed, where any money is to be obtained, there 
you are ever ready to seize your prey ; but 
utterly incapable ol any action worthy of a man. 
[f fortune favours us with some instances of 
success, then, indeed, he assumes the merit to 
himself; he ascribes it to his own address; if 
some danger alarms us, he flies ; if our fears 
are quieted, he demands rewards, he expects 
golden crowns. 

* But all this is granted.* Yet he is a zeal- 
ous friend to our free constitution. If you 
consider only his fair and plausible discourses, 
you may be deceived in this as you have been 
in other instances. But look into his real nar 
ture and character, and you cannot be deceiv- 
ed. Hence it is that you are to form your 
judgment. And here I shall recount the se- 
veral particulars necessary to form the cha- 
racter of a faithful citizen, and a useful friend 
to liberty. On the other hand, I shall describe 
the man who is likely to prove a bad member 
of society, and a favourer of the arbitrary 
power of a few. Do you apply these two de- 
scriptions to him, and consider not what he 
alleges, but what he really is. 

I presume, then, it must be universally ac- 
knowledged, that these are Uie characteristics 
of a friend to a free constitution. First, he 
must be of a liberal descent, both by father 
and mother, lest the misfortune of his birth 
should inspire him with a prejudice against 
the laws which secure our freedom. Second- 
ly, he must be descended from such ancestors 
as have done service to the people, at least, 
from such as have not lived in enmity with 
them : this is indispensably necessary, lest he 
should be promptea to do the state some in- 
jury, in order to revenge the quarrel of his 
ancestors. Thirdly, he must be diiscreet and 
temperate in his course of life, lest a luxurious 
dissipation of his fortune might tempt him to 
receive a bribe in order to l)etray his country. 
Fourthly, he must have integrity united with 
a powerful elocution ; for it is the perfection 
of a statesipan to possess that goodness of 
mind, which may ever direct him to the most 
salutary measures, together with a skill aiid 
power of speaking, which may eiTectualiy re- 
commend them to his hearers. Yet, of the 
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Cw^o, inteCTity is to be preferred to eloquence, 
ii^ifthly, he must have a manly spirit, that in 
war and danger he may not aeBert his coun- 
try. It may be sufficient to say, without far- 
ther repetition, that a friend to the arbitrary 
power ef a few is distinguished by the charao- 
terjisticB directly opposite to these. 

And now consiaer which of them agree to 
Demosthenes. Let us state the account with 
the most scrupulous regard to justice. This 
man's &ther was Demosthenes of the Pseanian 
tribe, a citizen of repute (for I shall adhere 
strictly to truth.) But how he stands as to 
family, with respect to his mother and her fa- 
ther, I must now explain. There was once in 
Athens a man called Gylon ; who by betraying 
^ymphaeum in Pontus to the enemy, a city 
then possessed by us, was obliged to ny from 
Jhis country in order to escape uie sentence of 
death denounced against him, and settled on 
the Bosphorus, where he obtained, from the 
neighbouring princes, a tract of land called 
^Uie Gardens;* and mari*ied a woman, who 
indeed brought him a considerable fortune, but 
was by birth a Scythian. By her he had two 
daughters, whom he sent hither with a ^reat 
quantity of wealth ; one of them he settled, I 
shall not mention [1.] with whom, that I may 
not provoke the resentment of too many ; the 
other DemOBthenen, the Pseanian married in 
defiance of our laws, and from her is the pre- 
sent Demosthenes sprung ; our turbulent and 
malicious informer. So that by his grandfa- 
ther, in the female line, he is an enemy to the 
state, for his grandfother was condemned to 
death by your ancestors. And by his mother 
he is a Scythian, one who assumes the lan- 
guage of Greece, but whose abauidoned prin- 
ciples betray his barbarous descent. 

And what hath been his course of life 7 — He 
first assumed the office of a trierarch; and 
having exhausted his paternal fortune by his 
ririiculous vanity, he descended to the profes- 
sion of a hired advocate : but having lost all 
credit in this employment, by betraying the 
secrets of his clients to their antagonists, he 
forced his way into the gallery, and appeared 
a popular speaker^ When those vast sums, of 
which he had defrauded the public, were just 
dissipated, a sudden tide of Persian gold poured 
into his exhausted coffers; nor was all this 
sufficient; for no fund whatever can prove 
sufficient for the profligate and corrupt. In a 
word, he supported himself, not by a fortune 
of his own, \mt by your perils,. But how doth 



[1.] I shall not mention, 6cc.] The name, 
which iEschines suppresses from motives of 
policy, Demusthenes hath himself discovered 
in his oration against Aphobus; where he de- 
clares that his mother was daughter to this 
Gylon, and that her sister married Demochares. 
'J*his passage must have escaped Plutarch ; as 
he expresses a doubt whether the accou nt here 
given of the family of Demosthenes be true or 
faille. ToftrreiL 

[2. 1 From all share, &c.] The original ex- 



he appear with respect to integrity^ and force 
of elocution 7 Powerful in speakmg ; aban- 
doned in his manners. Of such unnatural 
depravity in his sensual gratifications, that I 
cannot describe his practices; I cannot offend 
that delicacy to which such shocking descrip- 
tions are always odious. And how hath he 
served the public ? His speeches have bees 
plausible ; his actions traitorous. 

As to his courage, I need say but little on 
that head. Did he himself deny that he is a 
coward 7 Were you not sensible of it, I should 
think it necessary to detain you by a formal 
course of evidence. But as he hath publicly 
confessed it in our assemblies, and as you have 
been witnesses of it, it remains only that I 
remind you of the laws enacted against suck 
crimes. It was the determination of Solon, 
our old legislator, that he who evaded his duty 
in the field, or left his post in battle, should faie 
subject to the same penalties with the man di- 
rectly convicted of cowardice. For there are 
laws enacted against cowardice. It may per- 
haps seem wonderful, that the law should take 
cognizance of a natural infirmity. But such is 
the fact. And why 7 That every one of us 
may dread the punishment denounced by law, 
more than the enemy ; and tlius prove the bet- 
ter soldier in the cause of his country. The 
man, then, who declinesthe service of the fieli , 
the coward, and he who leaves his post in bat- 
tle, are, by our lawgiver, excluded from all 
share [2.] in public deliberations, rendered in- 
capable of receiving the honour of a crown, 
and denied adniission to the religious rites per- 
formed by the public. But you direct us to 
crown a person, whom the laws declare to be 
incapable of receiving a crown ; and by your 
decree you introduce a man into the theatre, 
who is disqualified from appearing there $ you 
call him into a place sacred to Bacchus, who 
by his cowardice hath betrayed all our«acred 
places. — But, that I may not divert you from 
the great point, remember this. When De- 
mostnenes tells you that he is a friend to liberty, 
examine not his speeches but his actions ; and 
consider not what he professes to be, biU what 
he really is. 

And, now that I have mentioned crowns 
and public honours, while it yet resto upon my 
mind, let me recommend this precaution. It 
must be your part, Athenians, to put an end to 
this frequency of public honours, these pre- 
cipitate grants of crowns ; else they who obtain 
them will owe you no acknowledgment, nor 



pression imports, ' from the lustra! vessels of 
our public place of assembling.' These vessels 
of hallowed water were placed at tbeentrance 
of their temples^ and the avenues of their forum, 
for the same purpose to which they are at this 
day applied in Po()i8h churches. And it was 
a part of the religious ceremonies performed 
in their public assemblies, previously to all 
deliberation, to sprinkle the place, and the 
people, from those vessels. 
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•ball the state receive the least advantage : for 
you never can make bad men better; and those 
of real merit must be cast into the utmost de- 
jection. Of this truth 1 shall convince you by 
the most pov^erfiil arguments. Suppose a man 
should ask, At what time this state supported 
the most illustrious reputation 7 in the present 
days, or in those of our ancestors 7 With one 
voice you would reply, * In the days of our 
ancestors*' At what time did our citizens dis- 
play the greatest merit 7 then, or now 7 They 
were then eminent; now much less distin- 
guished. At what time were rewards, crowns, 
proclamations, and public honours of every 
Kind most frequent 7 then, or now 7 Then they 
were rare, and truly valuable ; then the name 
of merit bore the highest lustre : but now, it is 
tarnished and effaced ; while your honours are 
oonferred by course and custom, not with judg- 
BQfBnt and distinction. 

It may possibly seem unaccountable, that 
rewards are now more frequent, yet that pub 
lie affairs were then more flourishing ; that 
our citizens are now less worthy, but were 
then of real eminence. This is a difficulty 
which f shall endeavour to obviate. Do you 
imagine, Athenians, that any man whatever 
would engage in the games held on our fes- 
tivals, or in any others, where the victors re- 
ceive a crown, in the exercises of wrestling, 
or in any of the several athletic contests, if the 
crown was to be conferred, not on the most 
worthy, but on the man of greatest interest 7 
Surely no man would engage. But now, as 
the reward of such their victory is rare, hardly 
to be obtained,, truly hcHiourable, and never to 
be forgotten; there are champions found, 
ready to submit to the severest preparatory 
discipline, and to encounter all the dangers of 
the contest. Imagine, then,, that political 
merit is a kind of game, which you are ap- 
pointed to direct : and consider that, if you 
grant the prizes to a few, and those the most 
worthy, and on such conditions as the laws 
prescribe, you will have many champions in 
this contest of merit. But, if you gratify any 
man that pleases, or those who can secure the 
strongest interest you will be the means of 
corrupting the very best natural dispositons. 

That you may conceive the force of what I 
here- advance, I must explain myself still 
more clearly. — Which, think ve, was the 
more worthy citizen : Themistocles, who com- 
manded your fleet, when you defeated the 
Persian-, in the sea-fir^ht at Salamis ; or this 
Efemosthenes, who deserted from hija post 7 
IMTiltiades, who conquered the barbarians at 
Marathon, or this man 7 The chiefs who led 
back the people from Phyl&7 f 1.1 Aristides, 
sumamed the Just, a title quite dinerentfrom 
that of Demosthenes 7— No ; by the powers of 
Heaven, I deem the names of these heroes too 
noble to be mentioned in the same day with that 
•f this savage. And let Demosthenes show, 



n.] From Pliyld, i. e.] when Thrai^hahis 
hf^ ex^edtlie thirty tyrants, establishisd by 



when he comes to his reply, if ever a decree 
was made for granting a golden crown to t|iem. 
Was then the state ungrateful 7 No : but she 
thought highly of her own dienity. And these 
citizens, who were not thus honoured, appear 
to have been truly worthy of such a stcUe ; for 
they imagined that tliey were not to be honour* 
ed by public records, but by the memories of 
those they had obliged ; and their bonoun 
have there remained, from that time down to 
this day, in characters indelible and imToortal. 
There were citizens in those days, who being 
stationed at the river Stryrobn, there patiently 
endured a long series of toils and dangers, and, 
at len^h, gained a victory over the Medes. 
At their return, they petitioned the peonle fm 
a reward ; and a reward was conferrea upoa 
them (then deemed of great importance,) by 
erecting three Mercuries of stone in the usual 
portico, on which, however, their names were 
not inscribed, lest this might seem a monument 
erected to the honour of the commanders, not 
to that of the people. For the truth of this I 
appeal to the inscriptions. That on the first 
statue was expressed thus : — 

Great souls ! who fought near Strymon's rapid 

tide; 
And brav'd the invader's arm, and quelPd his 

pride. 
Eion's hiffh tew*r8 confessed the glorious 

deed; 
And saw dire &mine waste the vanquish'd 

Mede. 
Such was our venffeance on the barb'rous host; 
And such the geirrous toils our heroes boast. 

This was the inscription on the second ; 

This the reward which grateful Athens gives ! 
Here still the patriot and the hero lives ! 
Here, let the nsinff age with rapture gaze. 
And emulate the ^orious deeds they praise. 

On the third was the inscription thus :— > 

Menestheus, hence, led forth his chosen train, 
And pour'd the war &*er hapless Ilion*s plain. 
'Twas his (so speaks the bard's immortal lay,) 
To form th* embody'd host in firm array. 
Such were our sons — Nor yet shall Athens 

yield 
The first bright honours of the sanguine field. 
Still, nurse of heroes ! still the praise is thine, 
Of ev*ry glorious toil, of ev'ry act divine. 

In these do we find the name of the general ? 
No ; but that of the people. Fancy yourselves 
transported to the grand portico ; for, in this 
your place of assembling, the monuments of 
all great actions are erected full in view. There 
we find a picture of the battle of Marathon. 
Who was the general in this battle T to this 
question you would all answer, Miltiades. And 

the Lacedemonians in Athens, at the concla- 
sioB of the FeloponiMisian war. 
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yet his name is not inscribed. How 7 Did he 
not petition for such an honour? He did pe- 
tition : but the people refused to grant iu in- 
stead of inscribing his name they consented 
Uuit he should be drawn in the foreground, 
encotira^ing his soldiers. In like manner, in 
the temple of the Great Mother, adjoining to 
the senate-house, you may see the honours 

giid to those who brought our exiles back from 
hjld. The decree for these honours was 
solicited and obtained by Archines, one of those 
whom they restored to the citizens. And this 
decree directs, first, that a thousand drachmae 
•hall be given to them, for sacrifices and offer- 
ings; a sum which allowed not quite ten 
drachmn to each. In the next place, it or- 
dains, that each shall be crowned with a wreath 
of olive, not of ^Id. For crowns of olive were 
then deemed hiehly honourable ; now, those 
of gold are regarded with contempt. Nor was 
even this to m granted precipitately, but alter 
an exact previous examination, bv the senate, 
into the numbers of those who had maintained 
their post at Phyld, when the Lacedemonians 
and the thirty had marched to attack them, not 
of those who had fled from their post at Chse 
ronea, on the first appearance ot an enemy. 
And for the truth ox ttiis let the decree be 
read. 

7Vie Decree for honouring thoBC who had 
been at Phyle 

Compare this with the decree proposed by 
Ctesiphon in favour of Demosthenes, the 
author of our most grievous calamities. — 
Read 

The Decree qf Ctesiphon, 

By this decree are the honours granted to 
those who restored our exiles utterly effaced. 
If to confer the (me was laudable, to grant the 
other must be scandalous. If they were 
worthy of their public honours, he must be 
utterly unworthy of tliis crown.--»But it is his 
purpose to allege (€ls I am informed) that i 
proceed without candour or justice, in com 



THE INSCBIPTXOlf. 

Those wreaths Athenian gratitude bestows 
On the brave chiefs, who first, for freedomi 

rose, 
Drove the proud tyrants from their lawless 

state, 
And baxie the rescuM land again be great. 

That they had overturned a government re* 

Eugnuni to the laws ; this is the very reason 
ere assigned for their public honours. For 
such was the universal reverence for the laws, 
at that time, that men's ears were per{.e- 
tually ringing with this maxim, that, by de- 
feating impeachments against illegal practices, 
our constitution was instantly subverted. So 
have I been informed by my father, who died 
at the age of ninety-rfive, after sharing all the 
distresses of his country. Such were the 

firinciples he repeatedly inculcated, in his 
lOurs of disengagement, fiy him have I been 
assured that, at the time >^ hen our freedom 
was just restored, the n<an who stood arraign- 
ed for any violation of the laws received the 
punishment due to his oflience, without res- 
pite or mercy. And what ofience can be con* 
ceived more impious than an infringement of 
the laws either by word or action ? — At that 
time) said he, such causes were not hearo in 
the same manner av at present. The judges 
exerted more severity against those who stood 
impeached, than civen the prosecutor. It was 
then usual for them to interrupt the secretary, 
to oblige him again to read the laws, and to 
compare them with the decree impeached : 
and to pronounce the sentence of condemna- 
tion^ not on ihose only who had been convict- 
ed of violating tb9 whole tenor of the laws, 
but even on those only who had deviated from 
tliem in one sine^Ie particle. But the present 
course of procedure is even ridiculous. The 
officer reads the indictment ; but, as if it were 
an idle song, or some trivial matter of no con- 
cernment to them, the judges turn their atten- 
tion to some other subject. And thus, sedu- 
ced by tiie wiles of Demosthenes, you have 
admitted a shameful practice into your tribu* 
nals ; and public justice is perverted ; the pro- 



faring his actions with those of our ancestors., secutor is obliged to appear as the defendant ; 
n the Olympic games, saith he, Philamon is while the person accused commences prosecu- 
not crowned because he hath excelled Qlau- 
cus the ancient wrestler, but because he hath 



tor : the judges sometimes forget the points to 
which their right pf judicature extends, and 



conauered his own antagonists. As if you did are forced to give sentence on matters not 
not know that,, in these games, the contest is fairly cognizable on their tribunals; and, if 
between the immediate combatants; but where I the impeached party ever deigns to enter on 
political merit is to be honoured^ the contest' his defence^ his plea is, not tnat he is inno- 
18 with merit itself; nor can the herald at all cent of the charge, but that some other person, 
deviate from truth, when he is to make pro-' equally euilty,.nath on some former occasion 
clamation in the presence of the Greeks. Do' been sunereu to escape. And on this plea 
not then pretend to say you have served the! Ctesiphon relies with the greatest confidence, 
state better than Patsecion ; prove that you as I am informed. 

have attained to true and penect excellence;! Your citizen Aristophon once dared to boast, 
and then demand honours from the people. 'that fifty-five times nad he been prosecuted 
But, that I may not lead you too far from the! for illegal decrees, and as many times had he 
subject, let the secretary read the inscription escaped. Not so Cephalus, our old minister, 



in honour of those who brought bael^: the peo- 
ple from Phyldb 



he whom we deemed the most zealously at- 
tached tothe Qonstitution.. He,, on the con* 
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trary, accounted it his greatest glory, that, 
although he had proposed more decrees than 
any other citizen, yet had he been not once 
obliged to defend himself against an impeach- 
ment. And this was really matter of triumph ; 
for, in his days, prosecutions were commen- 
ced, not by the partisans of opposite factions 
against each other, but by friends against 
friends, in every case in which the state was in- 
jured. To produce an instance of this. Archi- 
mus commenced a prosecution aj^ainst Thra- 
sybulus, on account of a decree tor crowning 
one of those who had returned from Phyle, 
which, in some circumstances, was repug- 
nant to the laws; and notwithstanding his 
late important services, sentence was pronoun- 
ced against him. These were not at all re- 
^rded by the judges. It was their principle, 
that, as Thrasybulus had once restored our 
exiles, so he in effect drove his fellow-citizens 
into exile, by proposing any one act repugnant 
to the laws. But now we have quite different 
sentiments. Now our generals of character, 
our citizens whose services have been reward- 
ed by public maintenance, (l.j exert their in- 
terest to suppress impeachments ; and in this 
they must be deemed guilty of the utmost in- 
gratitude. For the man who hath been ho- 
noured by the state, a state which owes its be- 
ing only to the gods and to the laws, and yet 
presumes to support those who violate the 
laws, in effect subverts that government by 
which his honours were conferred. 

Here then I shall explain, how far a citizen 
may honestly and regularly proceed in plead- 
ing for an offender. When an impeachment 
for illegal practices is to be tried in the tribu- 
nal, the day of hearing is divided into three 
parts ; the first part is assigned to the prose- 
cutor, to the laws, and to the constitution ; the 
second is granted to the accused, and to his 
assistantflu If then sentence of acquittal be 
not passed on the first question, a third portion 
is assigned for the consideration of the fine, 
and for axljusting the decree of your resent- 
ment. He then who petitions for your vote, 
when the fine is to be considered, petitions only 
against the rigour of your resentment. But 
he who petitions for your vote upon the first 
question, petitions you to give up your oath, to 
give up tne law, to givd up the constitution ; 
a favour which it is impious to ask; which, if 
asked, it is impious to grant. Tell these inter- 
ceders, then, that they are to leave you at full 
liberty to decide the first question agreeably to 
the laws : let them reserve their eloquence for 
the question relative to the fine. 

Upon the whole, Athenians, I am almost 
tempted to declare, that a law should be en- 
acted solely respecting impeachments for ille- 
gal proceedings ; that neither the prosecutor, 
nor the accused should ever be allowed the 
assistance of advocates : for the merits of such 



fl.] By public maintenance.] In the original, 
' some of those who have their table in tiie 
PrytauKura' — the greaieat honour which a 



causes are not vague and undertennined. No; 
they are accurately defined by your laws. As 
in architecture, when we would be assured 
whether any paigt stand upright or no, we ap- 
ply the rule by which it is ascertained ; so m 
these impeachments we have a rule provided 
in the record of the prosecution, in the decree 
impeached, and in the laws with which it is 
compared. Show, then, in the present case, 
that these last are consonant to each other, 
and that you are at once acquitted. What 
need you call upon Demosthenes ? But if you 
evade the equitable method of defence, and 
call to your assistance a man practised in crafi, 
in all the wiles of speaking, you then abuse 
the attention of your judges, you injure the 
state, you subvert the constitution. 

It must be my part effectually to ^ard you 
against such evasion. When Uteeiphon nses 
up, and begins with repeating the fine intro- 
duction composed for mm; when he winds 
through his solemn periods without ever com- 
ing to the great point of his defence ; then re- 
mind him calmly and quietly to take up the 
record of his inipeachment, and compare his 
decree with the laws. Should he pretend not 
to hear you, do you too refuse to hear him: 
for you are here convened to attend,, joot to 
those who would evade the just inethods of 
defence, but to the men who defend their 
cause fairly and regularly. And should he 
still decline the legal and equitable defence, 
and call on Demosthenes to plead for hire, my 
first request is, that you would not at all admit 
an insidious advocate, who thinks to subvert 
the laws by his harangues : that, when Cte- 
siphon asks whether he shall call Demos- 
thenes, no man should esteem it meritorious 
to be the first to cry, * Call him, call him V If 
you call him, against yourselves you call him, 
against the laws you call him, against the 
constitution you call him. Or, if you resolve 
to hear him, I then request that Demosthenes 
may be confined to the same method in his 
defence, which I have pursued in tliis my 
charge. And what method have I pursued? 
That I may assist your memories : observe, 
that I have not begun with the private life of 
Demosthenes ; that I have not introduced my 
prosecution with a detail of misdemeanours 
in his public conduct ; although I could not 
want various and numberless instances to 
urge, unless I were totally inexperienced in 
affairs. Instead of this, I first produced the 
laws which directly forbid any man to be 
crowned, wiwse accounts are not yet passed ; 
I then proved that Ctesiphon had proposed a 
decree tor granting a crown to Demosthenes, 
while his accounts yet remained to be passed; 
without any qualifyhi^ clause, or any such 
addition, as, 'when his accounts shall first 
have been approved :' but^in open and avowed 
contempt of yod and of the laws. I men- 



citizen could receive for his public services. 
Such persons then had a natural authority and 
influence in public assemblies* 
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tioned also the pretences to be alleged for this 
procedure, and then recited the laws relative 
to proclamations, in which it is directly enact- 
ed, that no crown shall be proclaimed in any 
(^her place but in the assembly only. So that 
the defendant has not only proposed a decree 
repugnant in general to the laws, but has 
transgressed in the circumstances of time and 
place, by directing the proclamation to be 
made, not in the assembly, but in the theatre ; 
not when the people were convened, but when 
t^e tragedies were to be presented. From 
these pomts I proceeded to take some notice of 
his private life: but chiefly I insist on his 
public ofiefices. 

• It is your part to oblige Demosthenes to the 
same method in his defence. First, let him 
speak of the laws relative to magistrates yet 
f^ccountable to the public ; then of those which 
regard proclamations ; and, thirdly, which is 
the point of greatest moment, let him prove, 
that he is worthy of this honour. And should 
he supplicate to be allowed liis own method, 
and should he promise to conclude his defence 
with obviating the charge of illegality, grant 
him not this indulgence } know that, in this, 
he means to engage in a trial of skill with his 
tribunal. It is not his intention to return at 
any time to this great point ; but as it is a 
point he can by no means obviate by any 
equital)le plea, he would divert your attention 
to other matters, that so you may forget the 
grand article of this impeachment. But as, in 
athletic contests, you see the wrestlers strug- 
gling with each other for the advantage of 
situation ; so, in this contest for the state, and 
for the method of his pleading, exert the most 
incessant and obstinate efforts. Suffer him not 
to wander from the great article of illegality : 
confine him, watch him, drive him to the point 
in question ; and be strictly guarded against 
the evasive windings of his harangue. 

Should you decline this strict and regular 
examination of the cause, it is but just that I 
warn you of the consequences. The impeached 
pcurty will produce that vile impostor, that rob- 
ber, that plunderer of the public. He can 
weep with greater ease than others laugh; 
and, for oerjury, is of all mankind the most 
ready. Nor shall I be surprised if he should 
suddenly change his wailings to the most vi- 
rulent abuse oi those who attend the trial ; if 
he should declare, that the notorious favourers 
of olij^archal power are, to a man, ranged on 
the side of the accuser, and that the friends of 
liberty appear as friends to the defendant. But, 
should he thus allege, his seditious insolence 
may be at once confounded by the' following 
reply : * If those citizens who brought back the 
people from their exile in Phyld, had been like 
you, Demosthenes, our free constitution had 
never been established : but they, when the 
most dreadful calamities were impending, 
saved the state by pronouncing one single word 
an amnesty (that noble word, the genuine dic- 
tate of wisdom :) while you tear open the 
wounds of your country, and discover more 
solicitude for the composition of your ha- 
rangues than for the interest of the state.' 



When this perjured man comes to demand 
credit to his oaths, remind him of this ; that 
he who hath frequently sworn felsely, and yet 
expects to be believed upon his oath, should 
be favoured by one of these two circumstances 
of which Demosthenes finds neither : his gods 
must be new, or his auditors difterent. As 
to his tears, as to his passionate exertions of 
voice, when he cries out, * Whither shall I fly, 
ye men of Athens ? You banish me trom the 
city, and, alas ! I have no place of refuge. 
Let this be your reply.; And where shall the 
people find refiige 7 What provision of allies t 
What treasures are prepared? What re- 
sources hath your administration secured 7 
We all see what precautions you have taken 
for your own security : you who have left the 
city, not, as you pretend, to take up your re- 
sidence in the Piraeus, but to seize the first fa- 
vourable moment of flying from your country : 
you who, to quiet all your dastardly fears, have 
ample provisions secured in the gold of Persia, 
and all the bribes of your administration,' But, 
after all, why these tears % Why these excla- 
mations ? Why this vehemence ? Is it not 
Ctesiphon who stands impeached ? And, in a 
cause where judges are at liberty to moderate 
his punishment. You are not engaged in any 
suit, by which either your fortune, or your 
person, or your reputation, may be affected. 
For what then doth he express all this solici> 
tude ? For golden crowns j for proclamations 
in the theatre, expressly forbidden by the law. 
The man, who, if the people could be so in- 
fatuated, if they could have so completely lost 
all memory, as to grant him any such honour, 
at a season so improper, should rise in the as- 
sembly and say, * Ye men of Athens, I accept 
the crown, but approve not of the time ap- 
pointed for the proclamation. While the city 
wears the habit of a' mourner. Jet not me be 
crowned for the causes of her sorrow.* This 
would be the language of a truly virtuous 
man: — you speak the sentiments of an ac- 
cursed wretch, the malignant enemy of all 
goodness. And, let no man conceive the least 
fear ; (no, by Hercules, it is not to be feared !) 
that this Demosthenes, this generous spirit, 
this distinguished hero in war, if disappoisted 
of these honours, shall retire and despatch 
himself. He who holds your esteem in such 
sovereign contempt, that he hath a thousand 
times gashed that accursed head, that liead 
which yet stands accountable to the state, 
which this man hath proposed to crown in de- 
fiance of all law. He, who hath made a trade 
of such practices, by commencing suits for 
wounds inflicted by himself ; who is so com- 
pletely battered, that the fury of Midias still 
remains imprinted on his head : — head did I 
call it ? No, it is his estate. With respect to 
Ctesiphon, the author of this decree, let me 
but mention some few particulars. I pass 
over many things that might be urged, pur- 
posely to try, wnether you can of yourselves, 
and without direction, mark out the men of 
consummate iniquity. I then confine myself 
to such points as equally affect them both, 
and may be urged with equal justice against 
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the one and the other. They »o round the ' 
public places, each possessed with the justest 
uotions of his associate, and each declaring 
truths which cannot be denied. Ctesiphon 
Ba3r8, that for himself he has no fears : he 
hopes to be considered as a man of weakness 
and inexperience : but that his fears are all 
for the corruption of Demosthenes, his timidity 
and cowardice. Demosthenes, on the other 
hand, declares, that with respect to himself 
he hath full confidence, but that he feels the 
utmost apprehensions from the iniquity of 
Ctesiphon and his abandoned debauchery. 
When these, therefore, pronounce each other 
guilty, do you, their common judges, by no 
means suffer their offences to remain un- 
punished. 

As to the calumnies with which I am at- 
tacked, I would prevent their effect by a few 
observations 1 aiu informed that Demoslhencij 
is to urge, that the state has received services 
from him, but in many instances hath been in- 
jured by me : the transactions of Philip, the 
conduct of Alexander, all the crimes by them 
committed, he means to impute to me. And 
BO much doth he rely upon his powerful abili- 
ties in the art of speaking, that he does not 
confine his accusations to any point of admin- 
istration, in which I may have been concerned ; 
to any counsels, which I may have publicly 
sugi^ested ; he traduces the retired pan of my 
life, ne imputes my silence as a crime. And, 
that no one topic may escape his officious ma- 
lice, he extends his accusations even to ray 
conduct, when associated with my young 
companions in our schools of exercise. The 
very introduction of his defence is to contain 
a heavy censure of this suit. I have commen- 
ced the prosecution, he will say, not to serve 
the state, but to display my zeal to Alexander, 
and to g'ratify the resentment of this prince 
against liim. And (if I am truly informed) 
he means to ask why I now condemn the 
whole of his administration, although I never 
opposed, never impeached, any one part of it 
separately j and why, after a long course of 
time^ in which I scarcely ever was engaged 
in public business, I now return to conduct 
this prosecution. 

I, on my part, am by no means inclined to 
emulate that course of conduct which Demos- 
thenes hath pursued : nor am L ashamed of 
my own. Whatever speeches 1 have made I 
do not wish them unsaid ; nor, had 1 spoken 
1 ' e Demosthenes, could I support my being. 
1.1/ silence, Demosthenes, hath been occasion- 
ed by my life of temperance. I am contented 
with a little : nor do desire any acces'^ion which 
must be purchased by iniquity. My silence, 
therefore, and my siteakins, are the result of 
reason, not extorted by the demands of inordi- 
nate passions. But yon are silent, when you 
have received your bribe : when you have 
spent it,^you exclaim. And you speak, not at 
■uch times as you think fittest, not your own 
sentiments ; but whenever you are ordered, 
and whatever is dictated by those masters 
whose pay you receive. So that, without the 



least sense of shame, you boldly assert what 
in a moment after is proved to be absohitely 
false. This impeachment, for instance, which 
is intended not to serve the state, but to dis- 
play my officious zeal to Alexander, was ac- 
tually commenced while Philip was yet alive, 
before ever Alexander had ascended the 
throne, before you had seen the vision about 
Pausanias, and before you had held your noc- 
turnal interviews with Minerva and Juno. 
How then could I have displayed my zeal to 
Alexander, unless we had all seen the same 
visions with Demosthenes ? 

You object to me that I speak in public as- 
semblies, not regularly, but after intervals of 
retirement. And you imagine it a secret that 
this objection is founded on a maxim, not of 
democratical, but of a different form of govefrn- 
ment For in clio^archies it is not any man 
who pleases, but the man of most power, that 
appears as prosecutor : in democracies, everv 
man that pleases, and when he pleases. Ix) 
speak only on particular occasions, is a proof 
that a man engages in public affairs, as such 
occasions, and as the interests of the public 
require : to speak from day to day shows, that 
he makes a trade, anri labours for the profit of 
such an occupation. As to the objection that 
you have never yet been prosecuted by me, 
never brought to justice for your offences; 
when you fly for refuge to such evasions, 
surely you must suppose that this audi- 
ence hath lost all memory, or you must have 
contrived to deceive yourself. Vour impioui 
conduct with respect to the Amphisssans, 
your corrupt practices in the aifairs of Eii- 
bcBa : — some time hath now elapsed since 1 
rniblicly convicted you of these, and therefore 
you may perhaps flatter yourself that it is for- 
gotten. But what time can possibly erase 
from our memory, that, when you had intro- 
luced a resolution for the equipment of three 
hundred ships of war, when you had prevail- 
ed in the city to intrust you with the direction 
of this armament, I evidently proved your 
fraud, in depriving us of sixty-five ships of 
this number ; by which the state lost a greater 
naval force than that which gained the victory 
of Naxos over the Lacedemonians and their 
general Pollis ? Fet so eflectual were your 
artful recriminations to secure you against 
justice, that the danger fell, not on you, the 
true delinquent, but on the prosecutors. To 
this purpose served your perpetual clamcun 
against Alexander and Philip; for this >ou 
inveighed against men who embarrassed the 
affairs of government :— you, who on every 
fair occasion have defeated our present inte- 
rests, and, for the future, amused us with pro- 
mises. In that my last attempt to bring an 
impeachment against you, did you not rec« r to 
rhe contrivance of seizing Anaxilus, the cit*- 
zen of Oreum, the man who was engaged in 
some commercial transactions with Olymj ias? 
Did not your own hand inflict the torture upon 
him, and your own decree condemn him to 
suffer deatn 1 And this was he, under whose 
roof you had been received{ at whose table 
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you ate &nd drank, and poured out your liba- 
tions ; whose right hand you clasped in yours ; 
and whom you pronounced your friend and 
host. This very man you slew ; and when all 
these points were fully proved by me. in pre- 
sence of the whole city ; when I called you 
murderer of your host, — you never attempted 
to deny your impiety : no ; you made an an- 
swer tiiat raised a shout of indignation from 
the people and all the strangers u the assem- 
bly. You said that you esteemed (L] the salt 
of Athens more than the tables of foreigners. 

I pass over the counterfeited letters, the 
seizing of spies, the tortures for fictitious 
crimes, all to load me with the odium of uni- 
ting with a faction, to introduce innovations in 
the state. Yet still he means to ask me, as I 
am informed, what would be thought of that 
physician, , who, while the patient laboured 
under his disorder, never should propose the 
least advice ; but when he had ezpireo, should 
attend his funeral, and there enlarge upon 
those methods, which, if pursued, would 
have restored his health. But you do not ask 
yourself what must be thought of such a 
minister as could amuse his countrymen with 
flattery, while he betrayed their interest at 
such junctures as roicht have been improved 
to their security; wnile his clamours pre- 
vented their true friends from speaking in tneir 
cause ;, who should basely ny from danger, 
involve the state in calamkies the most despe- 
rate, yet demand a crown for his merit, though 
author of noone public service, but the cause of 
all our misfortunes ; who should insult those 
men, whom his malicious prosecutions silenced 
in those times when we might have been pre- 
served, by askirig why they did not oppose his 
misconduct. It this still remains to be an- 
swered, they may observe, that, at the tim^ of 
the fatal battle, we had no leisure for consider- 
ing the punishment due to yourofiiences : we 
"Were entirely engaged in negotiations, to avert 
the ruin of the state. But after this, when 
you, not contented with escaping fropi justice, 
dared to demand honours ; when you attempt- 
ed to render your country ridiculous to Greece ; 
then did I arise, and commence this prosecu- 
tion. 

But, O ye gods ! how can I restrain my 
indignation at one thing, which Demosthenes 
means to urge (as I have been told,) and which 
I shall exphiin T He compares me to the Si- 
rens, whose purpose is not to delight their 
hearers, but to destroy them. Even so, if we 
sure to believe him, my abilities in speaking, 
whether acquired by exercise, or given by na- 
ture, all tend to the detriment of those yfho 
grant me their attention. I am bold to say, 
uaX no man hath a right to urge an allegation 
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of this nature against me; foritUBharoefhl m 
an accuser not to be able to establish his as- 
sertions with full proof. But, if such must 
be urged, surely it should not come from De- 
mosthenes; it should be the observation of 
some military man, who had done important 
services, but was unskilled in speech; who 
repined at the abilities of bis antagonist, con- 
scious that he could not display his own ac- 
tions, and sensible that his accuser had the art 
of persuading his audience to impute such ac- 
tions to him as he never had committed. But 
when a man, composed entirely of words, and 
these the bitterest and roost pompously labour- 
ed ; when he recurs to simplicity, to artless 
facts, who can endiure it T He who is but an 
instrument, take away bis tongue, and be 10 
nothing. 

I am utterly at a lose to conceive, and would 
gladly be informed, Athenians, upon what 
grounds you can possiblv give sentence for the 
defendant. Can it be because this decree is 
not illegal 1 No public act was ever more re- 
pugnant to the laws. Or because the author 
of this decree is not a proper object of public 
justice ? All your examinations of men's con* 
duct are no more, if this man be suffered to 
escape. And is not this lamentable, that for- 
merly your staee was filled with crowns of 
gold, conferred by the Greeks upon the peo- 
ple (as the season of our public entertainments 
was assigned for the honours granted by fo* 
reignersO butnow, by the ministerial conduct 
of Demosthenes, you should lose all crowns, 
all public honours, while he enjoys them in 
full pomp? Should any of those tragic poets, 
whose works are to succeed our pubuc proclar 
mations, represent Thersites crowned by tb# 
Greeks, no man could endure it because Ho- 
mer marks him as a coward and a sycophant; 
and can you imagine that you yourselves will 
not be the derision of all Greece, if this man 
be permitted to receive his crown ? Iii former 
times, your fathers ascribed every thing glo- 
rious and illustrious in the public fortune, to 
the people ; transferred the blame of every 
thing mean and dishonourable to bad minis- 
ters. But now, Ctesipbon would persuade 
you to divest jpemosthenes of his ignominy, 
and to cast it on the state. You acknowledfo 
thatyov are favoured by fortupe ; and justly, 
for you are so favoured ; and will you now 
declare by your sentence that Fortune hath 
abandonea you ; that Demosthenes bath been 
your only benefactor? Will you proceed to 
the last absurdity, and, in the very same tri- 
bunals, condemn those to in&mv, whom you 
have cetected ip corruption ; ana yet confer a 
crown on him whose whole administration you 
are sensible hath been one series of comip- 



[1.1 You esteemed, &c.] The expressions 
'sah'^and * tables' were symbols of friendship, 
familiariiy, and affection. So that this decla- 
ratiou imported no more, than that any con- 
nexions he had formed abroad were not to 
kerfere with his duly asd attachment to the 

21 



stale: a declaration which might well beJL_ 
lified. But bis bearers either suspected his 
sincerity, or were violently irsnsported by that 
habitual horror which they entertained «f 
every violation of the rights of hospitality, 

t 
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tkm 1 In oar public spectacles, the jadcea of 
our coounoQ dancers are at once fined^ if they 
decide unjustly ; and will you, who are ap- 

C»inted judges, not of dancing, but of the 
wa, and of public virtue, confer honours not 
agreeably to the laws, not on a few^ and those 
most eminent in merit, but on any man who 
can establish his influence by intrigue? A 
judge who can descend to this leaves the tri- 
iMinal, after having reduced himself to a state 
of weakness, and strengthened the t>ower of 
an orator. For, in a democratical state, every 
man hath a sort of tdngly power, founded on 
the laws, and on our public acts ^ but when 
he resigns these into the hands c^ another, he 
himself subverts his own sovereignty. And 
then the consciousness of that oatn, by which 
his sentence was to have been directed^ pur- 
ines him with remorse. In the violation of 
that oath consists his ^reat guilt; while the 
obligation he confers is a secret to the fa- 
Toured party, as his sentence is given by pri- 
Tate ballot. 

It i^pears to me, Athenians, that our im- 
prudent measures have been attended with 
some degree of lucky fortune, as well as no 
small danger to the state. For that you, the 
majority, have in these times, resigned the 
i^ole stren^ of your firee government into 
the hands of a few, I by no means approve. 
But that we have not been overwhelmed by a 
torrent of bold and wicked speakers, is a proof of 
our good fortune. In former times the state pro- 
duced such spirits, as found it easy to subvert 
the government, while they amused their fel- 
low-citizens with flattery. And thus was the 
constitution destroyed, not by the men we 
xnost feared, but by those in whom we most 
confided. Some of them united publicly with 
the * Thirty,* and put to death more than fif- 
teen hundred of our citizens, without trial ; 
without suffering them to know the crimes for 
which they were thus condenmed ; without 
admitting their relations to pay the common 
rites of interment to their bodies. Will you 
not then keep your ministers under your own 
power ? Shall not the men, now so extrava- 
gantly elated, be sent away duly humbled 7 
And can it be forgotten, that no man ever hath 
attempted to destroy our constitution, untH he 
had first made himself superior to our tribu- 
nals? 

And here, in your presence^ would I gladly 
enter into a discussion with the author of this 
decree, as to the nature of those servicefl^ for 
which he desires that I>emosthenes should be 
crowned. If you allege, agreeably to the 
first clause of the degree, that he hath sur- 



rounded our walla with an excellent intreDch* 



ment; I must dedare my surprue. Surely 
the guilt of having rendered such aw<Nrk n»» 
cessarVy fiaur outweighs the merits of its exeoo- 
tion. It is not he who hath strengthened our 
fortifications^ who hath digged our intrench- 
ments, who hath disturb^ the tombs of our 
ancestors, [l.}that should demand the honours 
of a patriot minister^ but he who hath pro- 
cured some intrinsic services to the state. If 
you have recourse to the second clause, where 
you presume to say that he is a good maa^ 
and hath ever persevered in speaking and act- 
ing for the interest of the people, strip your 
decree of its vain-glorious pomp ; adhere to 
facts ; and prove wnat you have asserted. I 
shall not press you with the instances of his 
corruption, in the afiairs of Amphissa and 
EubcBa. But, if you attempt to transfer the 
merit of the Theban alliance to Demosthenes, 
you but impose cm the men who are strainers 
to affairs, and insult those who are acquainted 
with them, and see through your falsehood. 
By suppressing all mention of the urgent junc- 
ture, ot the illustrious reputation of these our 
fellow-citizens^ the real causes of this alliance, 
you fancy that you have effectually concealed 
your fraud, in ascribing a merit to Demosthe- 
nes, which really belongs to the state. And 
now I shall endeavour to explain the great- 
ness of this arrogance, by one striking exam- 
ple. The king of Persia, not long before the 
descent of Alexander into Asia, oesjxttched a 
letter to the state, expressed in all the msolenee 
of a barbarian. His shocking and unmao- 
nered license appeared in every part ; but in 
the conclusion particularly, he expressed him- 
sdf directly, thus r * 1 will not grant you gold : 
trouble me not with your demands ; they stisll 
not be gratified.' And yet this.man, wnenhe 
found himself involved la all his present diffi- 
culties, without any demand from Athens, but 
fireely^and of himseli^ sent thirty talents to the 
state, which were most Judiciously rejected. 
It was the juncture of aifairsy and his terrors, 
and his pressing want of an alliance, which 
brought this sum ; the very causes which ef- 
fected the alliance of Thebesw You are ever 
sounding in our ears the name of Thebes, yoa 
ajre ever teasing us with the repetiticm of that 
unfortunate alliance : but not one word is ever 
suffered to escape, of those seventy talents d 
Persian gold, which you diverted from the 
public service into your owa coffers. Was it 
not from the want of money, fr(Hn the want of 
only five talents, that the foreign troops refu- 
sed to give up the citadel to the Triebans ? 
Was it not from the want of nine talents of 



[l.] The tombs of our ancestors, &e.] To 
vnderstand this, it must be observed that The- 
mittocles, who built these walls, of which 
Demosthenes was charged with the repair, 
had ordered that the materials should bn in- 
stantly collected from all places without dis- 
tinction, public or private, profane or sacred. 
' Quo factum est^' saith Cornelius JNepos, * at 



Atheuiensiam mari ex sacellis lep a l crisque 
constarent.* Thus the speaker hud a fiiir op- 
portunity notonly for detractiag from the merit 
of his rival, but lor converting it into an hei- 
nous crime ; no less than that of violatiiw tiMMt 
tombs of their ancestors, which had made f«t 
of their fartifieatioos* 
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silver, that when the Arcsdians were drawn 
out| and all the leaders prepared to march, the 
the whole ezpedkion was oefeated 1 But you 
are in the midd^ of affluence, you have trea- 
mires to satisfy your sensuality,—- and to crown 
all-— while he enjoys the royal wealth, the 
clajn|?ers all devolve on you. 

T^e absurdity of these men well deserves 
Co be considered. Should Gtesiphon presume 
to call upon Demosthenes to speak beiore you, 
and should he rise and lavbh nit praises upon 
himself, to hear him would be still more pain- 
ful than ail you have suffered by his conduct, 
Men of real merit, men of whose numerous 
and glorious services we are clearly sensible, 
are not yet endured when they speak their own 
praises. But when a man, the scandal of his 
country, sounds his own encomium, wIjo can 
hear such arrogance with any temper? No, 
Ctesiphon, if you have sense) avoid so shame- 
less a procedure ; make yvir defence in per- 
■Bon. You cannot recur to the pretence of any 
inability for speaking. It would be absurd, 
that you, who suffered yourself to be chosen 
ambassador to Oleopatra, Philip's daughter, 
m order to present our conddements on the 
death of Alexander, kin^ of the Molossi, should 
now plead such an inability. If you were ca- 
pable of consoling a woman of another coun- 
try, in the midst of her grief, can you decline 
tKe defence of a decree ror which you are well 
paid 7 Or is he to whom you grant this crown, 
such a man as must be totally unknown, even 
to those on whom he hath conferred his ser- 
vices, unless you have an advocate to assist 
you? Ask the iud^s, whether they know 
Uhabrias, and Iphicrates, and Timotheus. 
Aak for what reason they made them presents, 
and raised them statues. With one voice they 
will instantly reply, that to Chabrias they 

Snted these honours, on account of the sea- 
tt at Naxos ; to Iphicrates, because he cut 
the detachment oi Lacedemonians ; to Ti- 
motheus, on account of his expedition to Cor 
cyra ; and to others, as the reward of those 
many and glorious services which each per- 
formed in war. Ask them again, why they 
refuse the like honours to Demosthenes ; they 
will answer, because he is a corrupted hire- 
ling, a coward, and a deserter. Crown him ! 
would this be to confer an honour on Demos- 
thenes? Would it not rather be to disgrace 
yourselves, and those brave men who fell in 
cattle for their country? Imagine that you 
Bee these here, roused to indignation, at the 
thoughts of granting him a crown. . Hard in- 
deed, would be the case, if we remove [1.] 
speechless and senseless beings from our bor- 
ders, such as blocks and stonesj when by ac- 
cident they have crushed a citizen to death ; 

[l.| If we remove, &c.] Draco the lawgiver 
had enacted this law for exterminating even 
such inanimate beings as had occasioned the 
death of a citizen. In order (as it seems) to in- 
spire a peculiar horror of homicide (the crime 
■loit to be guarded against amoog a people 



if, in the case of self-murder. We bury the 
hand that committed the deea separate from 
the rest of the body ; and yet that we should 
confer honours on Demosthenes^ on him who 
was the author of the late ezp^tion, the man 
who betrayed our citiasens to deBtructi(»). This 
would be to insult the dead, and to damp the 
ardour of the livingj when they see that the 
prize of all their vixtue is dead, and that their 
meniory must perishv 

But to urge the point of greatest moment i 
should any m your sons demand by what ex- 
amples th^ are to form their lives, how would 
you reply 7 For you well know that it is not 
only by bodily exercises, by seminaries of 
learning) or by instructions in music, that our 
youth is trained, but much more eifectually by 
public examples. Is it proclaimed in the thea^ 
tre that a man is honoured with a crown, for 
his virtue, his magnanimity, and his patriot- 
ism, who yet proves to be abandoned and pro- 
fligate in his life ? The youth who sees this 
is corrupted. Is public justice inflicted on a 
man of base and scandalous vices, like Ctesi- 
phon? This aflbrds excellent instruction to 
others. Doth the judge who has given a sen- 
tence repugnant to honour and to justice, re- 
turn home and instruct his son ? That son is 
well warranted to reject his instruction. Ad- 
vice in such a case may well be called imper* 
tinence. Not then as judges only, but as 
guardians of the state, give your voices in 
such a manner, that you may approve your 
conduct to those absent citizens wno may in- 
quire, what hath been the decision^ You are 
not to be informed, Athenians, that the repu- 
tation of our country must be such as tbein 
who receive its honours. And surely it must 
be scandalous to stand in the same point of 
view, not with our ancestors, but with the un- 
manly baseness of Demosthenes. 

How then may such infomy be avoided? 
By guarding against those, who affect the 
language ot patriotism and public spirit, but 
whose real characters are traitorous* Loyal^, 
and the love of liberty, are words that lie readfy 
for every man. And they are more prompt to 
seize them) whose actions are the most repug- 
nant to such principles. Whenever, therefore, 
you have found a man solicitous for foreign 
crowns, and proclamations Of honours granted 
by the Greeks, oblige him to have recourse 
to that conduct whicn the law prescribes ; to 
found his pretensions and proclamations on the 
true basis, the integrity of his life, and die 
exact regulation of his manners. Should he 
not produce this evidence of his merit, refuse 
your sanction to his honours ; support the free- 
dom of your constitution, which is now falling 
from you. Can you reflect without indigna- 

not yet completely civilised.) And it may be 
proper to observe, thai Solon, who abolished 
the laws of Draco, as too severe, meddled not 
with those which related to homicide, but left 
them in full force. TowrrtU% 
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timi, that oar senata and our aaiembly are neg- 
lected with contempt, while letteri and depu- 
tations are sent to private houses, not from 
inferior personages, out from the highest po- 
tentates in Asia and in Europe^ and for pur- 
poses declared capital by the lawsl That 
there are men who are at no pains to conceal 
their part in such transactions ; who avow it 
in the presence of the people ; who openly 
compare the letters; some of whom direct you 
to turn your eyes on themi as the gpiardians 



thenes. Are they liis fbrmar companions in 
the chase, his associates in the manly exereises 
of his youth T No^ by the Olympian God ; he 
never was employed m rousing the wild boar, 
or in any such eicerciset as render the body 
vigorous : he was solely engaged in the sordid 
arts of fraud and circumvention. 

And, let not tns arrogance escape your at^ 
tention when he tells you, that, by his embass^r, 
he wrested Byzantium from the hands of Phi* 
lip } thai his eloquence prevailed on the Aear- 



of their constitution I others denumd public nanians to revolt; his eloq[2ience transported 
' as the saviours of their country 7 the souls of the Thebana He thinks that you 

are sunk to such a degree of weakness, that 
he may prevail on you to believe that you 
harbour the very genius of persuasioQ in your 
city, and not a vile ^cophant* And when, at 
the conclusion of his defence, he calls up his 
accomplices in corruption as his advocate^ 
then imagine thatjou see the great benefactors 
of your country, m thi» place from whence 1 
speak, arrayed against the villany of those 
men : Solon, the man who adorned our free 
constitution with the noblest laws, the philoso- 
pher, the renowned logislator, entreating you, 
with that decent gravity which distinguished 
his character, by no means to pay a greater 
regard to the speeches of Demosthenes than 
to your oaths and laws : Aristides, who inB 
suffered to prescribe to the Grreeks their seve- 
ral subsidies^ whose daughters received theff' 
portions from the people at his decease ; roused 
to indig^nation at this insult on public justice^ 
and asking whether you are not ashamed that, 
when your fathers banished Arthmius the 
Zelian, who brought in gold from Persia; 
when they were scarcely restrained from kill- 
ing a man connected with the people in the 
most sacred ties, and, by public proclamation, 
forbade him to appear in Athens, or in any 
part of the Athenian territory,— yet you are 
going to crown Demosthenes with a golden 
crown, who did not bring in gold from Fersiay 
but received bribes himself, and still possesses 
them. And can you imaeine but tnat The- 
mistocles, and those who fell at Marathon, and 
those who died at Platsea, and the very sepul- 
chres of our ancestors, must groan, if you con- 
fer a crown on this man, who confessedly 
united with the barbarians aa;ainst the Greeks'? 
And, now, bear witness for me, thou £artk| 
thou Sun, O Virtue and Intelligence, eukl thou, 
O Erudition, which teacheth us the just dis- 
tinction between vice and goodness, 1 have 
stood up, I have spoken in the cause of justice. 
If I have supported my prosecution with a 
dignity beitting its importance, 1 have spoken 
as my wishes aictated ; tf too deficiently,— «s 
my abilities admitted. Let what bath now 
been offered, and what your own thoughts 
must supply, be duly weighed, and pronounce 
such a sentence as justice ana the interesu of 
the state demand. 



honours as the saviours of their country? 
While the people, reduced by a series of dispi- 
riting events, as it were to a state of dotage, 
or struck with infatuation, regard only the 
name of freedom, but resign all real power into 
the hands of others. So that you retire from 
the assembly, not as from a public deliberation, 
but as from an entertainment, where each man 
hath paid his club, and received his share. 

That this is a serious truth, let me offer 
something to convince you. There was a man 
(it grieves me to dwell so often on the misfor- 
tunes of the state) of a private station, who, 
for the bare attempt of making a voyage to 
Samos, was, as a traitor to his country, put 
instantly to death by the council of Areopagus* 
Another private man, whose timid spirit, un- 
able to support the general constemeetion, had 
driven him to Rhoctes, was not long since im- 
peached, and escaped only by the equality of 
▼oices : had but one vote more been given for 
his condemnation, banishment or death must 
have been his fiate. To these let us oppose the 
ease now before us. A popular oraun*, the 
cause of all our calamities, is found guilty of 
desertion in the field. This man claims a 
crown, and asserts his right to the honour of 
a proclamation. And shall not this wretch, 
the common pest of Gkeece, be driven from 
our borders T or shall we not seize and drag 
to execution this public plunderer, whose ha- 
rangues enable him to steer his piratical course 
through our government 7 Think on this cri • 
tical season, m which you are to give your 
Toices. In a few days, the Pythian games are 
to be celebrated, and the convention of Grecian 
states to be collected. There shall our state 
be severely censured, on account of the late 
measures of Demosthenes. Should you crown 
him, you must be deemed accessories to those 
who violated the general peace. I^ on the 
contrary, you reject the demand, you will clear 
the state from all imputation. Weigh this 
cause maturely, as the mterest not of a foreign 
state, but of your own : and do not lavish your 
honours inconsiderately : confer them with a 
scrupulous delicacy; and let them be the dis- 
tinctions of exalted worth and merit Nor be 
contented to hear, but look round you, where 
your own interest is so intimately concerned, 
and see who are the men that support Demos- 
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* Ik the firit place, ye men of Athens, I make 
my pniyer to all the powers of heaven, that 
such anection as I have ever invariably dis- 
covered to this aHaXe and all its citizens, you 
now may entertain for me, upon this present 
triaL And (what concerns you nearly, what 
essentially concerns your religion and your 
honour,)--<<hat the gods may so dispose your 
minds, as to admit me to proceed m my de- 
fisnce, not as directed by my adversary (that 
would be severe isdeed !) but by the laws, and 
by your oath ; in which, to all the other eaui- 
tab(e clauses, we find this expressly added— 

* each party shall have equal audience.' This 
imports not merely, that you shall not pre- 
judge, not merely that the same impartiality 
shsjj be shown to both ; but still farther, that 
the contending parties shall each be left at full 
liberty to arrange, [1.] and to conduct his 
pleadmg, as his choice or judgment may de- 
termine. 

in many instances hath iBschines the entire 
advantage in this cause. Two there are of 
more especial moment. First, as to our inte- 
rests in the contest, we are on terms utterly 
unequal ; for they are by no means points of 
eaual import, for me to be deprived of your 
affection^ and for him to be defeated in his 
prosecution. As to me— but, when I am en- 
tering on my defence, let me suppress every 
thing ominous, sensible as I must be of this, 
the advantage of my adversary. — In the next 
place, such is the natural disposition of man- 
kind, that invective and accusation are heard 
with pleasure, while they who speak their own 
praises are received with impatience. His, 
then, is the part which commands a &youra- 
ble acceptance ; that which must prove offen- 
sive to every single hearer, is reserved for me. 
I^ to guard against this disadvantage, I should 
decline all mention of my own actions, I know 
not by what means I could refute the charge^ 
or establish my pretensions to this honour, iff 
on the other hand^ I enter into a detail of my 
whde conduct, private and political, I mustbie 
obliged to speak perpetually of myself. Here, 
then, I shall endeavour to preserve all possible 
moderation; and what tne circumstances of 
the case necessarily extort from me must, in 
justice, be imputed to him who first moved a 
prosecution so extraordinary. 

I presume, ye judges, ye will all acknow- 



ledge, that in this cause Gtesiphon and I are 
e<)ually concerned ; that it calls for my atten- 
tion no less than his. For, in every ccmc, it 
is grievous and severe to be deprived of our 
advantages; and especially when they are 
wrested from us by an enemy. But to be de- 
prived of your favour and affections, is a mis- 
tortune«the most severe, as these are advan- 
tages the most important. And if such be the 
object of the present contest, I hope, and it is 
my general request to this tribunal, that, while 
I endeavour to defend myself fairly and equi- 
tably against this charse, ye will near me as 
the laws direct, those laws, which their first 
author, Solon, the man so tender of our inte- 
rests, so true a friend to liberty, secured, not by 
enacting only, but by the additional provision 
of that oath imposed on you^ ye judges, not, 
as I conceive, from any suspicion of your in- 
tegrity, but from a clear conviction, that, as 
the prosecutor, who is first to speak, hath the 
advantage of loading his adversary with invec* 
tives ana calumnies, the defendant could not 
possibly prevail against them, unless each of 
you, wno are to pronounce sentence, should, 
with a reverend attention to that dutv which 
you owe to heaven, favourably admit* the just 
aefence of him who is to answer, vouchsafe 
an impartial and equal audience to both par- 
ties, and thus form your decision on all that 
hath been urged by both. 

As I am, on this day, to enter into an exact 
detail of all my conduct^ both in private life, 
and in my public administration, nere permit 
me to repeat those supplications to the gods 
with which I first began, and, in your presence 
to offer up my prayers, first, that I may be re- 
ceived by you, on this occasion, with the same 
afiection which I have ever felt for this state 
and all its citizens; and, in the next place, 
that heaven may direct your minds to that de- 
termination which shall prove most conducive 
to the general honour of all, and most exactly 
consonant to the religious engagements of each 
individual. 

Had iBschines confined his accusation to 
those points only on which he founded his im- 
peachment, I too should have readily proceed- 
ed to support the * legality' of the decree. But, 
as he heuh been no less copious upon other 
subjects, as he hath pressed me witn various 
allegations, most of them the grossest false- 



[1.] To arrangre, Slc] This is a liberty the 
orator hath accordinglv assumed, and roost 
artfiilly and happily. Under the pretence of 
guardmi^ against all prep os se s sions, be first 
enters into a full detail of public afiairs^ and 
sets his own services in tne fairest point of 
▼iew. Ha?iD|r thus gained the hearts of his 
bearers, then ne ventures on the points of law 
relative to his accounts, &c. And these he 
sooa dismisses, with an afiected contempt of 
hie adversary, and a perfect coafideoce io the 



roerits of his own cause. Then come his ob- 
jections to the character of the prosecutor, 
which naturally led him round again to the 
histery of bis own adroinistration, the point on 
which he chiefly relied; and where he had (he 
finest occasions of displaying his own merits, 
and of loading iEschines and his adherents 
with the heaviest imputations, as traitors to 
the state, and malicious enemies to these who 
were distinguished by their seal in support of 
their rights and dignity. 
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hoods, t deem it necessary, and it is but just, 
that I first speak a few words of these^ that 
none of you may be influenced by matters fo^ 
reign to the cause, and no prepossessions con> 
eeived against me when I come to the chief 
point of my defence. 

As to all that scandalous abuse which he 
hath vented against my private character, 
mark, on what a plain ana equitable issue I 
rest the whole. It you know me to be such a 
-man as he alleges (for I am no stranger, my 
life hath been spent among you,) suffer me not 
to speak, no, though my public administration 
may have had the most transcendent merit ; 
rise up at once, and pronounce my condemna- 
tion. But if you have ever esteemed, if you 
have known me to be much superior to him, 
of a family more reputable ; inferior to no ci- 
tizen of common rank, either in character or 
birth (to say more might seem arrogant and 
offensive,) then let him be denied all confidence 
in other matters ; for here is a plain proof that 
he hath equally been false in all ; and let me 
be now favoured with the same regard which 
t have experienced on many former trials.-*^ 
Yes, ifischines ! depraved as is your heart, 
your understanding here appears equally de- 
praved ! To imagine that X could be diverted 
trom the account of all my political transac- 
tions, by turning aside to these your personal 
scurrilitiee : I shall not proceed thus : I am 
not 80 infatuated ; no, I shall first examine all 
tliat falsehood and virulence with which you 
have loaded my administration $ and then pro- 
ceed to those calumnies with which he hath 
so licentiously abused my private character, if 
this audience can endure the odious detail. 

[1.] To proceed then to the articles on which 
i am accused. These are many and grievous ; 
some of that kind, against which the laws de- 
nounce severe, nay the utmost, punishments. 
But the whole scheme of this prosecution dis- 
covers all the rancour of enmity, all the extra- 
vagance, and virulence) and insolence of ma- 
lice ; which, I call the gods to witness, is nei- 
ther right) nor constitutional, nor just. True 
it is, that no man should be denied the privilege 
of appearing and speakin? before the people ; 
but this priveleee never should be perverted to 
the purposes d animosity and envy. *Yet 
thus hath he abused it.' For, had he really 
been witness of ray crimes against the state, 
and of crimes so heinous, as he hath now set 
forth with such theatrical solemnity, he might 
have resorted to the legal punishments, while 
the facts were recent; naa he seen me acting 
BO as to merit an impeachment, he might have 
impeached ; had I proposed illegal decrees^ he 
might in due form have accusea me of iXlegBl 
decrees : or whatever other crimes hus malice 
hath now falsely urged against me, whatever 
other instances of guilt he had discovered in 
my conduct ; there are laws against them all, 
there are punishments, there axe legal forms 



[1.] In the common ledilions of the original, 
this whole passage is embarrassed ana coa- 



of procedure, which might have condemned 
me to the severest penalties. Here was hii 
resource. And, did it appear, that he had pro- 
ceeded thus, that he had thus embraced the 
legal advantages against me, then had he been 
consistent in tho present prosecution. Ait 
now, as he hath deviated from the regular and 
equitable method ; as he hath declined all at- 
tempts to convict me, while the facts were 
recent: and, after so long an interval, hath 
collected such a heap of calumny, of r&aklry, 
and scandal ; it is evident he but acts a part; 
while I am the person really accused, a& af- 
fects the form of^proceeding only against this 
man : while, on tne very face of the prosecu- 
tion, there appears a malicious design aganist 
me, he dares not point his malice at the real 
object, but labours to destroy the reputatkxi of 
another. So that, to all the other arguments, 
obvious to.'be ur^cd, with all the force of truth, 
in defence of Ctesiphon, I might fairly add one 
more : That, whatever be our particular quar- 
rels, justice requires that they should be dis- 
cussed between ourselves ; that we ourselves, 
I say, should support the -contest, and not seek 
for some innocent victim to sacrifice to our 
animosities. This is the severest injustice. 
No ! he cannot pursue 'Ctesiphon on my ac- 
count ; and tliat he hath not directed his im- 
peachment against me, can prodeed \mt from 
a consciousness that such impeachment could 
not be supported. 

Here then I may rest my cause ; as it is na- 
tural to conclude from what hath now been 
offered, that all the several articles of his ac- 
cusation must be equally unjust, and equally 
devoid of truth. But it is my purpose to ex- 
amine them distinctly, one by one ; and espe- 
cially his injurious (alsehoous relative to the 
* peace' and * embassy,' where lie wouhi trans- 
fer the guilt of those actions upon me, which 
he hunself committed, in conjunction with 
Phiiocrates, And here, my fellow-citizens, it 
is necessary, nor is it foreign to the purpose, 
to recall to your remembrance the state of our 
affairs in those times : that, together with each 
conjuncture, ye may have a clear view of each 
particular transaction. 

At that period, tlien, when the Phocian war 
broke out (not by my means, for I tmd no share 
in public business at that time,) such were, in 
the first place, the dispositions of this state, 
that we wished the safety of the Phocians, 
although we saw the injustice of their con- 
duct ; and what calamity soever the Thebans 
might have suffered would have given us 
pleasure, as we were incensed, and n(^ without 
reason and justice, against this people; indeed 
they had not used uieir success at Leuctra 
witn moderation. Then Peloponnesus was 
all divided : those who hated tne Lacedemo- 
nians were not strong enough to destroy them ; 
nor could the governors, appointed by Lace- 
demon, maintam their authority in the several 



fused. The translator bath fbUowed the ar- 
raogemeat of Or. Taylor. 
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cities: but they, and all, were every where 
inyolved in desperate contention and disorder. 
Philip, perceiving this (for it was no secret,) 
and lavishing his gold on the traitors in the 
several states, aided the confusion, and inflamed 
them still more violently aeainst each other. 
Thus did he contrive to ma^e the faults and 
erron of other men subservient to his own in- 
tercuts, so as to rise to that height of poWer 
-which threatened all Greece. And now, when 
men began to sink under the calamity of a 
long-protracted war ; when the then insolent, 
but now imhappy Thebans, were on the point 
of being compelled, in the face of Greece, to 
fly to you for protection ; Philip, to prevent 
this, to keep the states from uniting, promised 
a peace to you ; to them a reinforcement. What 
was it, then, which so far conspired with his 
designs, that you fell into the snare by an error 
almost voluntary'? The cowardice shall I 
call it 1 Or the ignorance of the oth^r Greeks 7 
Or rather a combination of both ? Who, while 
you were maintaining a tedious and incessant 
war, and this in the common cause (as was 
evident in fact,) never once provided tor your 
support, either by money, or by troops, or by 
any assistance whatever. This conduct you 
received with a just and a becoming resent- 
ment, and readily listened to the overtures of 
Philip. Hence were you prevailed on to grant 
the peace, not by any promises of mine, as he 
hath falsely asserted. And, it must appear, 
upon a fair examination, that the iniquity and 
corruption of these men, in the course of that 
treaty, have been the real cause of all our pre- 
sent difficulties. But I shall now proceed to 
a faithful and exact detail of this whole trans- 
action; conscious, that, if any instances of 
guilt ever so heinous should appear in it, not 
one can be fairly charged on me. 

The first who [1.] ever moved or mentioned 
a piece was Anstodemus the plaver. The 
man who seconded his instances, and proposed 
the decree, and who, with him, had hired out 
his services on this occasion, was Philocrates, 
your accomplice, iEschines, not mine; no! 
though you roar out your falsehoods till you 
burst. — ^They who united with them in support 
of this measure (from what motives I snail 
not now inquire,) were Eubulus and Cephi- 
sophon. I hed no part in it at all. And thouffh 
this be really the tact, though it be proved by 
the evidence of truth itself, yet so abandoned 
is he to all sense of shame, as to dare not only 
to assert that I was the author of this peace, 
but that I prevented the state from concluding 
it in conjunction witli the general assembly of 

the Greeks. O thou — by what name can I 

properly call thee ? When thou wert present, 
when thou sawestme depriving the state of an 
interest so important, a conjunction of such 
moment, as thou now describest with so much 
pomp, didst thou express thy indignation? 
Didst thou rise up, to explain, to enforce, that 
guilt of which thou now accusest me 1 And, 



had Philip pirttshased this my important ser- 
vice of preventing the union of tne Greeksi 
surely it was not thy part to be silent, but to 
cry aloud, to testify, to inform these thy fellow- 
citizens. But this was never done : thy voice 
was never once heard on this occasion.— And, 
in fact, no embassy was at that time cent to 
any of the Grecian states ; they had all disco- 
vered their sentiments long before : — such is 
the absurdity of his assertions. And, what is 
still worse, these his falsehoods are principally 
directed against the honour of our state. For 
if you called on the other Greeks to take up 
arms, and at the same time sent out your min- 
isters to Philip to treat for peace, this was the 
act of an Eurybatus, not the part of this city, 
not the procedure of honest men. But this is 
not the fact : no ! For what purpose could ye 
have sent to them at that period ? For a joeace ? 
They were all at peace. For a warl We 
were then actually deliberating about the 
treaty. Upon the whole, therefore, it doth not 
appear that 1 was at cdl tJie agent, or at all the 
author, of this first peace : nor can he produce 
the least reasonable evidence to support those 
other falsehoods he hath urged against me. 

Again, from the time when tliis state had 
aereed to peace, examine fairly, what course 
of conduct each of us adopted. Thus you will 
clearly see who was Philip's agent upon every 
occasion ,• who acted for you, and sought t^je 
real interest of his country. 

I, on my part, proposed a decree in the se- 
nate, that our ambassadors should embark, 
witli all expedition, for such place as they were 
informed was the present residence of Philip, 
and receive his oaths of ratification. But they, 
even after my decree had passed, declined to 

riy the due obedience. And here, Athenians ! 
must explain the import and moment of this 
my decree. It was the interest of Philip, that 
the interval between our acceding and his 
swearine to the treaty should be as lone, yours, 
that it should be as short, as possible. And 
why 7 You had abandoned all warlike pre- 
parations, not only from the day when you had 
sworn to the peace, but from the moment you 
had first conceived an expectation of it : he, 
on the contrary, redoubled his attention to all 
military afliairs, through the whole intervening 
period ; concluding (and it proved a just con- 
clusion,) that whatever places he couid wrest 
from us, previously to his oaths of ratification, 
he might retain them all securely, and that no 
one could think of rescinding the treaty upon 
that account. This I foresaw ; 1 weighea it 
maturely, and hence proposed this decree, that 
they should repair to Pnilip. and receive his 
oaths, with all expedition ; tnat so he should 
be obliged to ratify the treaty, while the Thra- 
cians, your allies, yet kept poesession of those 
places, ^e object of this man's ridicule, Scr- 
rium, Myrtium, and Ergyskd : not that Philip, 
by seizing such of them as were most conve- 
nient to his purposes, should become master 



{1 .) The first who, &c.] The partieulartof 
this whole negotiation are related at laige io 



the third book of the History of the Life of 
PbUip. 
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of all Thiace ; not that he should acquire vaet 
tredsurcB ; not that he should gain large rein- 
forcements, and thus execute all his future 

schemes with ease. Here is a decree which 

JSschines hath never mentioned, never quoted. 
But, because I moved in the senate, that the 
ambassadors of Macedon should be introduced, 
he inveighs against me as highly criminal. 
What should 1 have done ? Was I to move, 
that they should not be introduced 7 The men 
who came purposely to treat with us ! Was I 
to forbid, that any seats should be appointed 
for them in the theatre ? Why, they mi^ht 
have purchased seats at the common trifimg 
price I Was I to show my concern for Athens 
by such minute savingE^, while, like him and 
his accomplices, I sold our capital interests to 

Philip t No I Take my decree, which he, 

though well acquainted with it, hath passed 
over m silence. Read 1 

TVie Decree, 

" In the archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the 
19th day of the month Ecatombseon, the Pan- 
dionian tribe presiding,--Demosthenes, son ol 
Demosthenes of the Pseanian tribe, proposed 
the following decree : 

" Whereas Philip, by his ambassadors sent 
to Athens to confer about a peace, hath agreed 
and concluded on the terms ; it is resolved by 
the senate and people of Athens, in order to 
the final execution of this treaty, agreeably to 
the resolutions and conventions of a former 
assembly, that five ambassadors be chosen 
from the community of Athens : which am- 
bassadors thus chosen shall depart, and with- 
out delay repair to such place as they shall be 
informed is tne place of Philip's residence, and 
with all possible expedition, mutually receive 
and take the ofiths necessary for ratification 
of the treaty concluded, as aforesaid, with the 
people of Athens, including the allies on each 
side. — The persons chosen into this commis- 
sion are Eubulus, JSschines, Cephisophon, 
Democrates, and Cleon." 

When, by this decree, 1 had approved my 
attachment to the state, not to the interest of 
Philip, our excellent ambassadors sat down 
in perfect indiflerence, three whole months, in 
Macedon, although, within the space of ten, 
or rather of three, or four days, they might 
have arrived at the Hellespont, tendered the 
oatlis, and thus saved the towns before he had 
reduced them. — For he would pot have at- 
tempted the least hostility in our presence : or, 
if he had, we mi^ht have refused his ratifica- 
tion, and disappointed his hopes of peace: for 
he could not have enjoyed both ; a peace and 
his conquests also. 
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nounced, and now and ever must denounce, 
perpetusil war and opposition against these 
enemies of heaven.*^! proceed to point out 
another, and a still more fiag^rant instance of 
iniquity. — When Philip had, m due form, ac- 
ceded to the treaty, having first possessed him- 
self of Thrace, by means of those ministers 
who refused obedience to my decree, he bribed 
them once again not to dep-art from MacedoOi 
until he had completed his armament against 
the Phocians ; lest a fair report of bis designs 
and pre} arations should prompt you to issue 
forth, steer your course to Thermopyle, as on 
a former [1.] occasion ; and bloclc up the 
straits of EuLcea with your navy. He resolved 
that the news of his preparations, and his pas- 
sage through the straits, should arrive toge- 
ther. And such were his apprehensions, such 
the violence of his terror, lest, when he bad 
gained the straits, before he had completed the 
destruction of Fhocis, ye should be informed 
of his motions, resolve to assist this state, and 
thus defeat his grand design ; that he again 
bribed this wretch, not in conjunction with the 
other deputies, but now apart, and by himsd^ 
to make such representations, and to give you 
such assurances as efi'ectually ruined all our 
interests. 

And here, my fellow-citizens, I desire, I be- 
seech you to bear in mind, through the whole 
course of this dispute, that, if JLschines had 
urged nothing against me foreign to his cause, 
I too should have confined myself to the great 
point in contest. But as he hath recurred to 
every charge, every invective which malice 
could suggest, it becomes necessary for me to 
make some short reply to all the several crimei 
alleged against me. 

What then were the declarations which be 
made at this juncture, and which proved so 
fatal to our interests? That you ought not 
to be violently alarmed at Philip's passage 
tlirough the straits ; that the event would an- 
swer to your most sanguine wishes, if you but 
continued quiet : that m two or three days you 
should hear that he had entered into strict 
friendship with those who seemed the object 
of his hostilities, and that he had become their 
enemy, with whom he now united. * For it 
is not words,' said he in all the solemnity of 
language, ' that form the strict bapd of friend- 
ship, but a similarity of interests. And it is 
eoually the interest of all, of Philip, of the 
Phocians, and of Athens, to be relieved from 
the insolence and stupidity of the Thebans.'*- 
And what were the immediate consequences t 
The unhappy Phocians were speedily destroy- 
ed, and their cities razed to their foundatiow : 
you, who had relied on his assurances, and 
continued quiet, were shortly obliged to leave 
your lands desolate, and collect your property 



Such was the first instance of Philip's artir within these walls, while he received nisgolo. 
fice in this negotiation, and of the corruption* And, still farther, the inveterate hatred of the 



of these wicked men ; for which I then de- 



[1 .] As on a former, &c.J See the Introduc- 
tioQ to Philippic I. 



Thebans and Thessalians fell, with all its 
weight, on Athens, while Philip's conduct was 
attended with applause and popularity. To 
prove these things, read the oecree of Callis* 
thenes, and the Jitter received from Philip. 
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confirin the Inith of m 



The Decree. 



21« dav of Ihs 



or Hneaiphrlus on the 

of MAm&cr^rion, in an 

asMiublv exlraordmary, coDveDed by audio- 

titjat iae genErala, pryianee, and eenale, al 



"TbU no citizen of Athens be permitted, 
on aajr pretence whjUeVEr, to pass the night 
in the country ; but thui every man ehall con- 
fine hiiDKlC wilhiQ the city, or the prec^incts 
of the PirBue, excepting only Euch persona an 
may be appointed w the defence of eome post. 
TW every such person ihall be obliged to 
audntaia hii atation, without presuming to 
Bboent bimaeli; either by night ot day. That 
vhoever refuees tu pay due obedience to this 
reulution and decree, Bhiill incur the penaliiet 
orclaiiied for traitara, unleEs he can allege some 
nseaMttry cause, to be approved of by the ge- 
neral immediately in command, tlie treasurer, 
widibetecreuiryoClheMnata, who shall have 
the flole power of judging " 
That all effects now in tlia 
■tanily removed ; those within 
a hondred and ti^Bnly stadia, ' 



. . Ifyenro wile, then, ye Thebnne and 
TheanaliauB, ye will regard them aa enemieiL 

These are not hii words, indeed ; but thus he 
lid gladly be uoderstood. And by these 
.ns did lie arquire such an abeolule domi- 
I over their affeciions, that, blind and in- 
lible to all consequences, they sullered him 

Hence, all the calamities which the wretched 
Thebona experience at this day. While ha, 
who was the great agent and cindiutor in pro- 
Ihia implicit confidencei he, who in 
L^ uttered his falsehoods, and deceived 
^ hisQatteringasEUrancesi he it is, who 
aHeclB a deep concern at the misfortunes of 
Thebes, who displays them in such palhetio 
terms ; although he himself be tiie real author 
both of these and the calamities of Phocis, and 






othei 



Etausis,' Phyle, Aphi 
Wore these th4 hopes which induced jou lo 

conclude the peace 1 Were these the promiser 
with which this hireling amused you ? — Jio-i 
read the letter soon afterward received froi 
Philip. 



"Philip, kmgof Macedon, lo the senate and 
people ol Athens, health 1 

"Know ye, that we have passed t 
of ThermopylM, and reduced Phoc 

have submitted anrTacknawledged our autho- 
rity. Those which have presumed to resist 

Ibe iahabilanis to slavery, and rosed tlieir ha- 
bJt*lions to the ground. But, being inrormed 
that you are nmking dispositions for the sup 
port of these people, we, by these presents, re- 
commend to yon to spare yourselves thepainii 
Ofauoh an ineffectual attempL Yourconduci 
must certainly appear extremely inequitable 
kod eitravagani, in aiming against us, with 
whom you have so lately conchidad a tresty. 
If you have determined to show no regard " 
your engagements, we shal' — ' -■ '— - 






r pait,ni 



■8, In flxen a reso 
vigorous and for- 



io this letter: Imw explicitly hsdeclan 
aUies, 'I liave taken tnese measures in 
of the Athenians, and lo their eternal 



1 






at indeed feel 



luired possessions in Bccotia, you who enjoy 
ha fruits of their lands ; and I must surely 
ejoice at their misery ; 1 who was infiianiiy 
lemanded by the man who had inflicted iu 

But I have been led ituensibly (o some par- 
icujars, which 1 may shortly introduce with 
nore propriety. I now return to the proof of 
ny assertion, that Uie corrnptioii and miijuity 

present dithculties. Whea Philip had con* 
trived to deceive you ao etlectually, by mean* 
of those who, during their embassy, hod sold 



vor.i of ti 



.0 your 



Phooinns also had been betraynj, 

■ed"?' The miscreant Thessaliajis, sod 
uptd Thebans, regarded Philip aa theit 
friend, their benefoctor, ibeir saviour : he was 
every thing with them : nor could they bear 
- word whicli tended lo oppose these senti- 
lents. On your part, although ye looked with 
just suspicion on the progress of affairs, al- 
lough ye Telt the utmost indignation, yet still 
, B ailliered to the treaty : for it was noipossi- 
bletOBCtiSingleasye were. The other Greeks 
-DO, equally abused with you, and equally di*- 
.ppointed in their hopes, were yet delermino] 
the same pacUic conduct, though Philip, in 
■ffect, had long since matle war upon them. 
^or when, in the circuit of his expedition, he 
lad destroyed the lllyriana, and the TrihaUi- 
ins, and even some Grecian slates j when a 
enain set of men bad seized the opponuuilj 
if a peace, issued fonh from the seveial cities, 
ind, repairing In Macedon, had tliere received 
lis bribes (of which number jGschines waa 
one.) then were the real objects nf his lioetiti- 
ties discovered, and ilien was theetiacfcmada 
on the several states. Whether they yet per- 
ceived this attack, or no, is another question : 
a question which concerns not me; 1 wasevsr 
violent in forewarning, in denouncing tlie daiw 
per here, and in every place to which I WM 
tleputed, Sul, in fact, the states were all u>> 



j 
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sound, 
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sound. Those who had the conduct hqiI ad- Iflcftto;ourBelt 
" ttftaira, had been gainsd bj —---'--■ 
irpriviLLe ciuzsnsand popular 
uaembliea wisra eithsr blind to all uonisqueii- 
cBB, of BBUghl by the fatal bail of temporary 
eiue and quiet. And such vraa the generd 



inuy 0. 






that they alone were to be eiempietl from Ihi 
commau oalainky i my, Ihottheyoouldderii 
their ovm seourity from the publicdan^r. 1 
this I must iiaauia it, that the many found their 
inordinotB and ill-timsd indolencs exchanged 
for ilttvery : while their itaiesnien, who ima- 
gined that Ihey were selling every Ihini but 
UieniselvEB, Found at length that they hod first 
sold ibenimelvea. inueaaot' friends ajid gneats 
(lO were they ilylod, while they Were teeaiv- 
ing Ihair bribeB,) now ihey were called t]at- 
tarera, euemiea to Heaven, and every other 
odious name aa juatly menled. For it is not 
the interest of tha traitor tliat ia at all regard- 
ed by the man who bribes him ; nor, when 
the purchaaed servioa hath been onoe obtained 
is the traitor ever ttdmitled into hia fuWra con- 
fidence. If he were, do mail CQuld be happier 
than the traitor. But thia is not the case, my 
feUow-citizens 1 Haw should it 1 No I Im. 
poaaible.I When the votary of ambition halt 
oncB obtained his object, he also become) 



■of h 



3 hekno 



thoii baseaeea, then, then he detests them 
keeps tbeui at a wary diaiance ; he s 
them from him. Redeet on former e\ 
their time indeed is jjasjed; but men of 
may always Gnd a limB to derive inotniction 
' — ■' — » ---henea was called the frien" 
■nlhua 



said what 1 deem more than sufficient. To bin 
muBl it be imputed, who hath disgorged kllth* 
foulness of his own inicjuit/ upon m^ whilh 
it was necDwary to wipe away, for the sala 
of those who were barn since the evetui 1 
apeak of. To you, ye jjdge*, thedetail miM 
be ledioiia and disgustiog. itefore I bad ntter> 
ed ono word, you were well informed of his 
prostiniiiiHi. Ha catts it friendship and telli- 
mote connexion. Thus hath he jual now ex- 
pioased il — ' He who reproaohea mo with eba 
intimacy of Alexander I' I reproachlhee wi(b 
(he inluitocy DfAlexaniler 1 Hon couldat thou 
obtamil? How couldst ihou aapirB to ill I 
could never call thee the friend of Philip ; no, 
nor the intimate of Aleuttsder. I am not M 
mad. Unless we an to call thoes menial ser- 
vants, who labour for their wages, the friends 
and intimotea of Ihoso who hire them. But 
how can this be 7 Impossible I No ! I for- 
merly ealled you the hireling of Philip; Iiutw 
eiiJl you the hireling of Aleiondur ; oiriiodB 
all these cor fcllow-oilisaos. If you doubt it, 
ask them : or 1 shall ask them for you. Yb 
ciuaena of Athene, do you account .^schiaes 
tlie hireling, or the intimate, of Alexukdert 
you hear their answer. [1 J 

my Oelenca egainat tin s>- 
impeOchinem, and ta ths 



of Philip, untii be bad betrayed Ojynt 
Timolaua, until hehad destroyed the Thel 
Js and Simo, until they had gi 



re they loaded 



^ 



of Theaaal . 
driven away with scorn ; then t 
with every kind of wretchednei 
in diagraae were dispersed through the wholi 
nation. How waa Arialratus received at Si 
Cyool Bow Periliitia at Megora 'I Are they 
not in abject infamy 1 And hence it evidently 
appears, that he who is moat vigilant in d 
fence 01 his country, and most xealoui in I 
opposition to such men, is really a friend 
you, Machines, and your venal, traitorous in 
tion(u hia conduct tnakea it neceesaryta bri 
yon;) and that your safety and your gains 
depend entirely on the numberof su ' " " "" 



and their otnlmate ave. 






ofi 



[I.] You bear 
lem surprised ai 



ir.J Commen 
IS, that (he sp. 






inpeluoaiiy. 

was the only pFrmii vriia reiurueu ine ai 
he daaired. Olheri, again, (list ha prnnoL 
falsely on purpose, and that the asseiab 

ihoyleohoedMck tho word Mirfiurot hir 
Bill the truth in, he was too much inter 

really tranaporled beyoad tlie strictest bi 



[OBAT. X 

It have long- ei 



the 



w proceed to 



jEachinea (although he knowa them wall) tni 
■— - ^he raaaona on which I justly claim tl 
Lr of this decree, and might claim si 
ir honours. iStke the mipeocllinei 



TTie Impeaeknienl. 

"In the archomhip of Chrrondas, on (fis 
hdavotthemonth Elaphabahon, Xtttaatt. 
n of Atromelus. of ifie Calhocidian tribe, 
I peached Cteiiphon, son of Leoelheoe^ i^ 
the Anaphjystian tribe, before the archon, of ■ 
violalion of the laws. 

" Forasmuch aa he hath been atHhor oT sn 
illegal decree, importing, that a gdden crown 
Bhoutd be conferred on Demoalhene^ son of 
Demosthenes, of the Psaninn tribe ; and that 
proclamation should be made in the thsaM^ 
during the grand Tealival of BacohuB, and tbs 



prndaneaandCHu 


nn- 




too wallMD- 
if such could 




unci 










and he had 


dchitdiiKrlifice".' 








The 


Usembly, lo wbieh 


















ere order and deco 






ntained. Tha 



Dennoathenea had a large nnrly pi 
lie waa well aasored, would relui 
proper ansiver loudly. 
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■xhibftioD of tbs new tnieedieB, that the people 
of Aihen» had conferred this golden crown 
upon the Bsid OemoatheneB, on account o[ hie 
Tinue, and atieciiouBle Bllachmeot <□ Greece 
in gsneriU, and to Athene in pEirticul^ ; ae 
also, on occounl of thai niagtmni roily and 
neady zeal in apeaking and acting for the in- 
Ureatg of thia Biale, which he halh ever disco- 
nrcd, and aull discovEr^ upon every occBBion, 
to the mmoatofhia power. All which cbuaea 
are false, and ropugnant W our laws. Aa 






acted, 

" First, that no man ahaJi enler fake alle- 
galiana inlo our public acta 

" Secondly, that no man, yet accountable for 
any afRce of tniBl, ahall receive a crown : 
" was d irector of the foi^ 

r of (he iheatrical funds, 
1 BhiiU be proclaimed 



tifications, and luai 

•' Lastly, that w 
in the theatre during the fcsti 

meiite, but in the senate-house, if the 
e granted by the eenole i if by the 

... . __i, in the Pyni, and ui full aasenibly. 

"Thepenttlty.tlOMYtalents. Thaagenls, 
{a-lCephisophon and Cleon." 

Here, you have the several articles of the 
decree, on which he founds his prosecution. 
And on Iheso very aniclea 1 mean to rest the 
justice of my cause. I shall talK them in the 
order of thu impeachment, and speak to them 
one by one, without any voluntnry omiasum.— > 
A* to the clause of 'that steady zeal in speaking 
■jid acting Gurthe interest of this state, vhicn 
i hare aver discovered, and still discover upon 
every MCoaiOD, to the uimoBl ofmynswer,' 
and the honoure appointed to me on this ac- 
count, the decision must depend on my minis- 
terial conduct. From this conduct, duly con- 
Hidered, it will appear whether Cteniphon halh 
adhered to truth and prnpriety in these asser- 
tions, or whether they be false. — As to the 
nmission of conferring the crovni, 'when my 
Bccounla of office should be first passed,' and 
the appolnimeni of the theatre as the place of 
proclamation ; these iHiints too might be d — 
mined by my administration, this might di 
""'" "' ' 'le worthy of — "■ -- ' 



whicli attached me more immediately 

ntereet of Greece. From these I muiH, 

allowed to deduce my evidence. 

had obtained before 1 hod en- 
adminiBiTBtion, before iny ap- 
pearance as a popular leader, 1 shall pass them 
over ; for ihey, oy no means (as I conCEive,) 
atlect the merits of my cause. As to ihoEO 
various uutaricea in which he foutid his am- 
bition moat effectually restrained, from the 
veiy day oc which I firat entered upon public 
buamesg, [heee shall I recall to your thoughts, 
and freely aubmii to yourjudgmenla. Bui iel 
Ibis be hrel premised : cue advantage did nur 
advetaary enjoy, and this {my fellow-citn 



whether 1 h 



Yet I deem it 



iBofm 



lh think 



1 proceed, then, to the particular 
of my administration. And let no i 
Ui&t I am Buapending the diecusslon ot tnit 
oaune, if I enter into the affairs and counseli 
otOreece, He who halh attacked this asser 
tion, thai 'I have ever spoil en and acted foi 
the general intereat j' he who expressly ac 
OiUBS il of falsehood ; he it is, who rnakca th: 



[1.] TbepenBlty,&e.lThedamaEes,ifwe 
niHMi call tliein, were rBidnl^uch avaaiaum 
as Ctesiphgn, if condemned, could by no means 
diichiirKe : in whicii cnae he musthnie been 

mniihenesinuei pmbablvhnve shared ifle same 
fate; ngainsiwbom,noi(auljt,j£icbinei would 



"™ 



mong ihe dilierent departuii 
ngage i- —'■'■- ^•— 



1, immedialefy peni- 
■'-■■- -■■ -^ssides. 



greai 



= 1) 
happy 



ivecal Grecian states, lit. . . 
me only, but equally of all, to supply so vast 
provwion of traitors, of liirelings, of men de- 
)ted by the gods, as was not known in the 
emory of man. These did Philipengage aa 

inflamed the animosities which had already 
ji and distracted the Greeks. Some he de- 

iployed all hia engines of seduction i and 

IS rent the nation into many different parlies, 

although all were aldie engaged in one common 

ihatof nailing against Ihe progiBsa of 

, rer. JnsuchageDeraldissenlion oftlis 
Grecian states, iu aucii a general blindnesa 
both to the pre! 



It and lo the ri 



what was the conduct, which became this 
And for these let roe be brought to a 
;caunt j for 1 am ihe man who advised 
and directed them. 

Say then, jEschines, was it our part, in 
spile of every generous sentiment, every 
nsideratioD ofourdignity, to have taken our 
ition with the Thesaalians and Dolopians, 
have ranged ouraelveaon the side of Philip, 



the hoi 






)n of the Greek 
iisotoi. 



Or, if we were lo reject such conduct 
(and surely none could be more shainefiil,]was 
It our part, ours, who had foreseen, who seem- 
ed perfectly convinced of the conBequeneea 
—'---'- -must arise, unleaa seaaonttbiy prevenl- 

have proved indifferent speelaiors. 



s had really oi 



[a.] 'f he Mgenls, &c.J These were ueufllly 

were employed in summoning the accused, 
ciiine wiioeiaei, and olhermdtiers olform aod 
' rgal procedure. 
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■urei^ wbat, in his opinioD, was our proper 
part. Was it the part of those, who were the 
immediate cause of all the misfortunes and 
calamities which fell upon the Greeks, as the 
Thessalians and their associates ? or of those 
who idSected an indifference to all events from 
views of private interest, as the Arcadians, the 
Messenians, and the Argives 7 — ^And yet most 
of these have, in the event, proved greater suf- 
ferers than we. 

I shall suppose that, after Philip had made 
allhisconauests, he had retired to his king- 
dom, and tnere lived in peace, without attempt- 
ing to molest either his own allies or the 
itoer Greeks. Even in this case, some share 
rf* censure and reproach must have fallen on 
faose who had refused to arm against him. But 
trhen bis assaults were equally directed 
against the dignity, the sovereignty, and the 
libertv of our whole nation ; nay, against the 
very being of those states more immediately 
exposed to his power ; what measures could 
have been devised more glorious than those 
which you embraced, and I suggested 7 

But let me not wander from my point 
What conduct, iEschines, did the dignity of 
this state demand, when we beheld Philip 
aiming at the conquest and sovereignty of 
Greece ? Or what advice should I, her coun- 
sellor, have given ; what resolutions should I 
have propos^ : and this, in an assembly of 
Athenians, the circumstance of most impor- 
tance f I, who well knew, that, from earlieBt 
times, down to the very day on which I first 
wpoke in public, my country had been inces- 
santly contending for pre-eminence, for hon- 
our, and renown 7 had expended more blood 
and treasure, for glory and the interests of 
Ghreeoe, than all the other Grecian states ever 
had expended for their several private inter 
ests 7 I, who saw this very prince, with whom 
we fought for power and empire, with one eye 
torn out, his neck 'dislocated, pierced in his 
arm, maimed in his leg, freely and cheerfully 
resigning any part of his body which fortune 
j^eased to take, so that he might enjoy the rest 
with renown and glory 7 And let no man pre- 
sume to say that such elevated sentiments be- 
came him who was bred at Pella (a place at 
that time ignoble and obscure,) as to aspire to 
the sovereignty of Greece, or to entertain a 
thought of such a daring purpose: and yet, 
that you, the citizens of Athens^ you who in 
every assembly, in every theatrical entertain- 
ment, find perpetual memorials of the virtue of 
your ancestors, might descend to such abject 
meanness, as to resign the liberty of Greece, 
freely and voluntarily, into the hands of Phi- 
lip. No ! let not the presumptuous assertion 
be once heard. 

The only course then left, and the necessary 
course, was this; to defend ^your just rights 



[1.1 For Mysians, i. e. to the weakest of all 
Mople. The proverb is said to have arisen 
from the distresses of the Mysians in the ab- 
sence of their king, Telephus, and their help- 



against all his injurious attempts, ^lis 
course did you instantly pursue, with g^ood 
reason, and becoming dignity. And in this, I 
was your counsellor, I was the first mover, 
during my administration. 1 confess it. And 
how snoiud I have acted 7 Say, j£achines ; 
I call on you. — Let all former transactions 
be forgotten; Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidsa, 
Haionesus, I speak not of tnem. Serrium 
and Doriscum too, and the storming of Pepare- 
thus, and all the other instances in whicn the 
state was injured ; let the memory of them 
be effaced. You say, indeed, that I dwelt in- 
vidiously upon them, in order to embroil my 
country in a war : although the decrees respect- 
ing these several places were proposed by 
Eubulus, and Aristophon, and Diopithes : not 
by me. No, thou prompt slanderer ! nor do I 
now dwell upon tl^m. But when be had de- 
prived us of fiubma, when he had erected his 
fortress to command our whole territory, when 
he had attacked the Megarians, and possessed 
himself of Oreum, and rased Porthmus ; when 
he had distributed his governors through the 
cities, established Phili^ides in Oreum ; Cli- 
tarchus, in Eretria : when he had reduced the 
whole Hellespont to his obedience, and laid 
sieffe to Byzantium ; when the Ghrecian cities 
had, some of them, been subverted by his 
arms, others forced to received their exiles : in 
these instances did he act unjustly 7 did be 
violate the treaty, or did he not 7 Was it in- 
cumbent on some state to rise up against these 
attempts, or was it not 7 If not ; if Greece 
was to have proved a prey for Mysians [1.] 
(according to the proverb,) and this, while 
Athens yet existed, and was witness of her 
fall ; then was 1 officious in remonstrating 
against these transactions : then was the state 
officious in yielding to my remonstrances t 
mine was then the ruilt and error of every 
rneasure we pursued. But, if the progress of 
his arms demanded a vigorous oppositioiL 
what commimity but that of Athens shooki 
have risen at the call of honour 7— This was 
the great principle of my administration. I 
saw the man aspiring to universal dcmunion— 
I opposed him : 1 warned my fellow citizens: I 
taught them to rise against the ambition of the 
Macedonian. — And yet the formal commenQe- 
ment of hostilities did not proceed frcHn us. 
No, ^schines, but from Philip, by his cap- 
ture of our ships. Produce the decrees, and 
the letter received from Philip. Read each in 
order. These, when duly weighed, will ena- 
ble us to give each transaction to its proper 
author. Kead! 

ITie Decree. 

" In the archonship of Neocles : an assem- 
bly extraordinary being convened by the ge- 
nerals, in the month of Boedromion ; Eubulus, 



less state of oppression, when all their neifb- 
hours fell upon them, and pillaged the misetu* 
ble and defenceless people witnout saercy. 
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M& of Mneaitheui, of the Cyprian tribe, pro- 
pcMKd the following Decree : 

" Whereas the generals have reported to 
the assembly, that Leodamaa, our admiral, 
togedier with twenty ships sent under his com- 
mand to import com from the Hellespont, has 
been taken and brought into Macedon by 
Amyntas, a commander in the service of King 
Philip ; it is decreed, that it shall be the care 
of the pr]rtanes and generals, that the senate 
be convened, and amoasBadors choeen, who 
shall repair to Philip, and demand the dismis- 
sion of the admiral, the vessels, and the sol- 
diers ; that they be instructed to declare, that 
if Amyntas hath in this acted through igno- 
rance, the state of Athens hath no complaints 
to urge against him ; that, if their officer hath 
in any wise exceeded his commission, they are 
ready to take cognizance of his ofience ; and 
to punish him^ as his inadvertence may have 
merited ; but if neither of these be the case, 
but that this outrage be avowed either by the 
person who gave, or who received the com- 
mission, that the ambassadors shall demand 
an ezfdanation, and report the same, that the 
state lOBiy determine onproper measures." 

And this decree did Eiubulus frame ; not I. 
Aristophcm proposed the next : then did He- 
gesippus move tor his : then Aristophon a^ain : 
then Fhilocrates; then Cephisophon : and then 
the other speakers ; I haa no concern in any. 
->Read the next. 

T%c Decree, 

** In the archonship of Neocles, on the last 
day of the month Boedromion by a resolution 
of the senate. 

"The-prytanes and generals havips report- 
ted the oecree of the general assembly, that 
ambassadors be sent to Philip to demand the 
restoration of the ships, and tnat the said am 
bassadors be furnished with particular inetruc- 
tions, together with a copy of the decree of the 
assembly: 

" The persons hereby chosen into this com- 
mission are Cephisophon, Democritus, and 
Polyerates. • Aristopnon the Cothocydian 
moved this resolution, in the presidency of the 
tribe Hippothoontis." 

As I produce these decrees, so, .Sschines, 
do you produce that particular decree of mine 
which makes me author of the war. Yoxi 
have not one to show : if you had, it must 
have made your first and favourite charge. 
Nay, Philip himself amidst all his insinua- 
tions against others, never once accuses me. 
Read his own letter to the State. 

The Letter. 

"Philip, Kine of Macedon, to the senate 
and people of Auiens, health! 

[I.] Here is no mention, &c J There is in- 
deed no express specification ofany person in 
this letter. But those alluded to were well 
kjMWiu And probably they wero the persons 



** I have received three of your citizens in 
quality of ambassadors, who have conferred 
with me about the dismission of certain ships 
commanded by Leodamas. I cannot but con- 
sider it as an extraordinary instance of weak- 
ness, to imagine that I can possibly believe that 
these ships were destined to import corn from 
the Hellespont for Lemnos; and that they 
were not really sent to the relief of the Selym- 
brians, 'now blesie^ed by me, and who are by 
no means included in the treaty of pacification 
by which we stand mutually engaged. Such 
were the orders your officer received^ not from 
the people of Athens, but from certam magis- 
trates, and others in no private station, who 
are by all means solicitous to prevail on the 
people to violate their engagements, and to 
commence hostilities against me. This they 
have much more at heart than the relief oi 
Selymbria, fondly imagining that they may 
derive advantages from such a rupture. Per- 
suaded as I am, that our mutual interest re- 
quires us to frustrate their wicked schemes, 1 
have given orders that the vessels broueht in 
to us be immediately released. For the future 
let it be your part to remove those pernicious 
counsellors from the administration of your 
afimirs; and to let them feel the severitv of 
your justice ; and I shall endeavour to adhere 
inviolably to my treaty. Farewell !" 

Here is no mention [1.] of Demosthenes, no 
charge against me. And whence is it, that 
in all his acrimony against others, he takes 
not the least notice of my conduct 1 Because 
he must have brought his own usurpations 
full into view, had he mentioned me. On these 
I fixed, and these 1 obstinately opposed. I 
instantly moved for an embassy to JPelopon- 
nesus, the moment he entered Felononnesus. 
I th^n moved for an embassy to Euboea, as 
soon as he had landed in Eubcea. Then did 
I propose the expedition (not an embassy) to 
Oreum, and that to Eretna, as soon as he nad 
stationed his governors in these cities. After 
this, did I send out those armaments which 
saved the Chersonesus, and Byzantium, and 
all our confederates, from which this state de- 
rived the noblest consequences, applause, glory, 
honours, crowns, tliorVp, from those who had 
received such importaiii services. And, evoa 
of those who had injured us, such as, on this 
occasion, yielded to your remonstrances, found 
effectual security ; they who neglected them, 
had only the sad remembrance of your repeat- 
ed warnings, and the conviction that ye were 
not only their best friends, but men of true dis- 
cernment, of a prophetic spirit ; for in every 
instance the event proved exactly consonant 
to your predictions. 

That Philistides would have eladly given 
the greatest sums to have kept Oreum ; that 
Clitarchus would have given largely to have 
kept Eretria; that Philip himselfwould have 

who had been most active in moving the as* 
{■embiy to exert iliempeivcs on thi^ occatiou ; 
Eubufus, Aristophou, 1 i;tlocruteD, and Cephi- . 
lophon. 
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grrea lar^y, that he might poflsess statums 
■o convenient for annoying ua, and that all his 
other actions should pass unnoticed, all his 
injunooB proceedings unimpeached, cannot be 
a secret to any man ; but least of all to you. 
You, ifischines, received the deputies sent 
hither by Glitarchus and Philistides : by you 
were they entertained. Those whom we drove 
from us as enemies, as men whose overtures 
were neither consistent with justice nor with 
the interest of Athens, were vour dearest 
friends. How false and groundless then are 
your malicious accusations ! You, who say 
that I am silent when I ^et my bribe, clamor- 
ous when I have spent it. — Your case is dif- 
ferent : you are clamorous when you receive 
your bribe; and your clamours can never 
cease : unless this day's decision should silence 
them effectuaUy by the justly-merited infamy. 
And when you rewarded these my services 
with a crown, when Aristonicus proposed his 
decree, conceived precisely in the very words 
of this which Ctesiphon hath framed, when 
proclamation of the honour thus conferred 
upon me was made in the theaUre (for this is 
^ second time I have been thus distinguish- 
ed,) ^schines, though present, never made 
the least opposition, never attempted an im- 
peachmenu^Take the decree.^ilead! 

The Decree, 

** In the archonship of Chasrondas, son of 
Hegemon, on the 25th of the month Gamelion, 
the jLeontidian tribe then presiding, at the mo- 
tion of Aristonicus, the following decree was 
made: 

« Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthe- 
nes of the Peeanian tribe, hath at many times 
done various and eminent services to the com- 
munity of Athens, and to many of our confede- 
rates ; and, at this time, hath by his counsels 
secured the interests of the state, and particu- 
larly restored the liberties of certain cities in 
EuboMi ; as he hath ever uniformly persevered 
in an unalterable attachment to the state of 
Athens, and both by words and actions exerted 
himself to the utmost of his power, in the ser- 
vice of the Athenians sind the other Greeks : 
Be it enacted by the senate and the popular 
assembly, that public honours shall be paid to 
Uie aforesaid Demosthenes ; and that he shall 
be crowned with a golden crown; that the 
crown shall be proclaimed in the theatre, on 
the feast of Bacchus, at the time of the per- 
formance of the new tragedies ; and that the 
making this proclamation shall be given in 
charge to the presiding tribe, and to the director 
of the public entertainments. — ^This is the mo- 
tion of Aristonicus of the PhrsBrian tribe." 

And is there a man can say, that this decree 
brought any of that disgrace upon the state, 
any of that derision and contempt, which he 
affirms must happen, if I should obtain this 
crown 1 When actions are recent and notori- 
ous, if good, they are received with applause ; 
. if bad. they meet their punishment But it is 
well known, that on this occasion I received 



marks of public favour; never was eenraiw^ 
never punished. And the comaeqaenee is ob- 
vious. Down to the period of these tranne- 
tions, I must have invariably acted tor the trae 
interest of the state ; for, in all your consQlla- 
tions, my opinionB and my measures ever was 
adopted. These measures I conducted to dP 
fectual execution : they were attended wkh 
crowns to the state, to me, and to you all ; with 
sacrifices to the gods, and solemn processiooi^ 
as instances of great success. 

And now, when Philip had been driven fironi 
Eubcea fyours was the military glory, bat the 
policy, the counsels,— yes 1 though the»e my 
enemies should burst wkh envy^^— were mine,) 
he raised another eneine agamst this state. 
He saw that we, of aUpec^lej used the grea^ 
est quantities of imported grain. Determined 
to secure this branch of commerce to himself 
he passed over into Thrace, and, applyiog to 
the Byzantines, then in alliance wiu him, he 
first required them to join in a war against ua 
But when they refused, when they told him 
(and they told him truth,) that they had not 
engaged in his alliance for such purposes^ bs 
instantly prepared his works, ereetea his ma- 
chines, and besieged their city. 1 shall not 
say what conduct became us upon this emer- 
gency. It is manifest. Who then supported 
the Byzantines ? Who rescued them firom 
destruction 7 Who prevented the HeUespont 
from fedlinf under a foreign power upon this 
occasion 7 You, my countrymen. But when I 
say you, I mean the state. Who spake ? Who 
framed the decrees 7 Who acted for the state 7 
Who devoted all his powers, whcdly and 
freely, to the public interests 7 I ! — ^And how 
essentially the public interests were advanced 
by these measures, there need no woffds to 
prove. You have facts, you have experience^ 
to convince you. For the war in wnich we 
then engaged (besides the glory which attended 
your arms^ supplied you with all the neces- 
saries of life, in greater plenty, and at cheaper 
rates, than the present peace, maintained by 
these j^ood citizens, in opposition to the inter- 
ests of their country, from their hopes of ]vi- 
vate advantage. Confounded be their hopes ! 

Never may they share in these blessings, 
for which your prayers, ye true friends of 
Athens, are offered up to Heaven ! And O, 
never may they involve you in the fetal e(»i> 
sequences of their machinations ! Let them 
hear the crowns conferred by Byzantium, and 
those by Perinthus with which our state was 
honoured upon this occasion. 

T?ie Decree of the ByzanHneM, 

"Bosphoricus being iSromnemon, Dema- 

Setus, by permission of the senate, drew up 
le following resolution : 
" Whereas the people of Athens have, from 
the earliest times, persevered in an unaltera- 
ble affection to the Byzantines, and to their 
confederates, kinsmen, and the Pferinthians ; 
and have lately, when Philip of Macedon in- 
vaded and laid waste their tenritories widi fiis 
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tti&ir« halh been intruBted^ ia full well 



and (Word, and atMclMd their nities, done them y[ 
(DBji; and signal lemceB; sod by a reinforce- ki 
nentof one tiuodred and twenty ships, with 
proTiiions, arms, and soldiers, hare exuicaied 
ue from the utrnost daogere, reatored our on- 
oienleoniililulion, our Ihwb, and the eepulehrea 
of our fathers ; it ia therefore resolveil, by the 
people of Byzaotium B.nd Periathue, to graat 
U the Athenians the right of iniermarrioge, 
the freedom of our amies, ihe power of pur 
chasing lands, and the tirst and most honoui 
able seat! in all our public entertainmenta, in 
the tholus, in the senate, aad in the populr 
«Menibly. And that whaiever Athenian shs 
choofle 10 reside in our respective oilies, shall 
enjoy a perfect immunity and enemplion from 
sir Mxes, And it is farther resolved, that three 
statues, siiteen cubits hieh, shall be erected 
in the port of Byzantium, representing the 
GommuDity of Athens Drowned by Ihe Byzan- 
tines and Perimhians, And that honomry 
presents shall be sent to the several general 

asaemblies of Greece, the Isthmian, N 

Olympic, and Pythian, where procli 
•hail be duly made o£ that crown, no> 
coaleiTed on the people of Athens; that all 
Greece niiy be informed of the iQaananimil 
of Athens, and the gratitude of the Byiantin! 



a; 



■M, by whose mes 

Lm now to show that all those v 

itives which he halh thrown "in « 

the Enbceans and Byianiines (im 






hng to your view every instance of their 
mer offences,) are merely the effect of ma- 
1; not only as his representatiooa have been 
ne, (oflliialpreEUmelherecanUinodoubl,-) 









jpoBiiion it will appear 
re the measures which 



demanded. For 



« puijjoj 



Reed, t 



if Che 



crowns' conferred by Ihe in- 
'.nfllie CkeTS<mesilea. 



permit me lo lay before you, ui a few words, 
ona or two initanoes of the noble conduct of 
thisstale. By Ihe moatiUustriouaof tlieirfor- 
mer actions it is, that private men, or public 
bodies, should model their succeeding conduct. 
There was [1.] a time, then, my iellow.«iti- 
zens ! when uie Lacedemonians were sove- 
reign mastetB, both by aeo and land : when 
Iheir troopB end forts surrounded the entire 
circuit of Attiea : when they poBsesBed Eu- 
bma, Tanagra, the whole Bte otian district, Me- 
gara, JEgtan, Cleonft, and the other ialandi i 



ElBHB,Madyti . 

crown of silly talents. They also consecrate 
on allar to Gratitude and the Athenians, on 

by chit people on the inhabitants of tlie Cher- 
■onesus, in delivering them frani the power of 
Phili[^ and in reatoiing their country, their 
laws, their hberlicB, and llieir rsUgii 
which the Chersoneaites shaJl ever r 
juat and graleful sense, and be ever reedy, to 
the utmost of their power, to return the 
portanl obligation. — Thus it waa resolved 
fijll UBembly of the aenste." 

And thus, the measures I concerted, the i 
duct I pursued, not only saved the Cbersoni 
Kod Byzantium, not only foiled the Macedonian 
in his scheme of commanditig the Hellespont, 
DK only gained these public honours to the ( 
Hate, but displayed to all the world the gene- 
roua sentiments of Alhent^ and the base per- 
fidiouaness of Phdip, He, the friend, the ally 
of the Byzanlinea in the faca of Greece, be 
■iegod their city. (»an we conceive a baser, i 
more abandoned outrage !) Ton, justly, re 
peatedly, incensed agamet them, by mjutiei 
received in former times, not only forgot ai 
jrour wrongti, not only refused to look witt 
mdiffarBuoe upon their danger, but appeared 
their great deliverers ; and, by such transcen- 
dent generosity, acquired universal love and 
^ory. — That you have frequently honoured 



Then did you n , .._, 

many doya al\er, were your forces once more 
led to Corinth. And yet the Athenians of 
these days had many iniuries lo reseni, both 
from Corinth and from Thebea, by their COU' 

duct during tbe Decelian war. But for were 

they from harbouring such tesentnienl. Ob- 
serve then, Machines ; they acted thus, in both 
these inslancea, not that they acted for their be< 
nefactors, not that tliey saw no danger in these 
expeditions. Such considerstionH never could 
induce them to abandon those who fled lo their 
protection. No t from the nobler motives of 
glory and renown, they devoted their services 
to the distressed. And surely this their deter- 
mination was jual and generous. For death 
must come to close the period of man's life, 
one may shrink from the 
the truly brave should 
draw the sword on all occasions of honourHi- 
hie danger, armed in fair hopes of success, yet 
still resigned with an ei^ual fortitude to whac- 
■ ler may be decreed by Heaven. Such was 
J c .___ — .},,j,e conduct 



...., ..iBtancesj yet, when the T 

flushed with their success at Leuclra, nan at- 

ipted Ui destroy them, defeated the ailempl j 

..lismayed at Ihe then formidable power of 

Thebea; determined hy the motive of glory, 

thaviour of those in whose cause 

posed. And by these BCiiona did 

you demonairaia to the Greeks, tl 



> Athen 






whom the conduct of P 
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ment is reserved only for the just occasion ; 
when the being, when the liberty of the inju- 
rious party, ia once in danger, her wrongs 
neyer are remembered, never regarded. 

Nor were these the only instances in which 
such generous principles were displayed. 
jLgain, when Theoes [1.] had seduced the Eu- 
boeans from their attachment to the state, far 
firom abandoning the island to the consequen- 
ces of this revolt, far from remembering the 
injuries received from Themison and Theodo- 
rus, in the affair of Oropus, you instantly 
armed for their relief. And on this occasion 
did our trierachs, for the first time, engage 
voluntarily in the public service; of which 
Dumber I was one. — But of this hereafter.— 
And if you acted nobly in thus rescuing the 
island ; still your succeeding conduct was far 
more noble. When the inhabitants were at your 
mercy, when you were masters of their cities, 
you gave up all, with strictest integrity, to the 
men who had offended you. Nor were their 
offences once regarded, when they had trusted 
implicitly to our faith. I might recount ten 
thousand instances of the same kind ; but I 
pass them over : engagements at sea ; expe- 
ditions by land ; the achievements of ancient 
times ; and our own illustrious actions ; all in 
defence of the liberty and safety of other Gre- 
cian states. — ^And if I saw my country cheer- 
fully engaging in so numerous and so perilous 
contentions, for the interests of others, when 
her own interests were in some sort the object 
of debate, what should I have advised ? What 
measures should I have suggested 7 To che- 
rish the remembrance of their offences, when 
these men had accepted our protection ? To 
seek pretences for abandoning all our impor- 
tant interests ?•— Would not the first brave 
arm have deservedly stabbed me to the heart, 
had I thus disgraced the noble actions of my 
country, — even but in words ? For that, in fact, 

rou never could have yielded to such disgrace, 
cannot doubt Had you been in the least 
inclined, where was the obstacle ?. Hed you 
not the power 7 Had you not advisers 1 Were 
not these men urgent in their applications 7 
*^ fiut I must return to those parts of my pub- 
lic conduct, which were suDsequent to this 
period. And, here again, consider what the 
mterest of the state really demanded. I saw 
the wretched decay to which our marine had 
been reduced ; I saw our richer citizens pur- 
chase a total exemption from public taxes, at 
the expense of a trifling contribution ; men of 
moderate or of small property despoiled and 
ruined ; every opportunity of action lost to the 
state. I proposed a law, which obliged the 
rich to act fairly, relievwl the poor from their 
oppressions ; and, what was of most conse- 
quence, provided for the speedy and effectual 
execution of all our military operations. I 
was indicted, on this occasion, for an infringe- 
ment of our established laws : I appealea to 

[1.1 When Thebes, dec.] See note 2, p. 5, 
on Philippic I. 



your justice, as my sole resooree ; and my 
accuser had the mortification to find not a fifth 
of the suffra^ in his favour. — ^What sums 
of money, think ye, would our richer citixens 
have given me, they who contribute mostlaige- 
ly to tne public service, or even they who con- 
tribute in the next degree, not to have pro- 
posed this law at all ; or, at least, to nave 
suffered it to be defeated by affected cayil and 
delay! Such sums, (my felloW'K^itizenB h as I 
am ashamed to mention. And with gooa rea- 
son. By the former law, sixteen of their 
number were to unite in the discharge of one 
assessment ; so that the proportion of each was 
almost nothing : and thus they loaded the poor 
with the public burdens. But by my taw, 
every individueJ pays in proportion to his fo^ 
tune : so that he must now equip two ships of 
war, who by the former assessment was taxed 
but at the sixteenth part of one. And accord- 
ingly they styled themselves not *trierarchs,* 
but ' contributors.' They would therefore have 
given any price, to have been diseng^eed frmn 
the necessity of thus acting justly.— Jnrst read 
the * Decree' relative to my indictment. Then 
produce the * Assessments,' those of the for- 
mer laws, and that prescribed by mine. 

The Decree. 

"Polycles being archon. On the 16th of 
the month Boedromion. The tribe Hippothui 
presiding. 

" Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthe- 
nes the Pseanian, proposed a law relative to 
the duty of trierarchs, to be substitut^l in the 
place of former laws for regulating assess^ 
ments, for the navy : and whereas an indict- 
ment was brought by Patrocles against the 
said Demosthenes for an illegal proposal : — ^Be 
it remembered, that the prosecutor, not having 
a fifth of the suffrages in his fiiyour, was con- 
demned in the fine of fiye hundred drachms." 
Produce now the first excellent asaessmenL 

** The Trierarchs shall unite in the equip- 
ment of one ship, to the number of sixteen 
men, from the age of twenty-five to forty 
years. Each to contribute equally to the ex- 
pense." 

Now compare this with the assessment ap- 
pointed by my law. — ^Read it. 

"Trierarchs shall be taxed according to 
their fortunes. He who is worth ten ta&its 
by valuation, shall fit out one ship ; if his for- 
tune be rated higher, he shall be taxed, agreea- 
bly to the same proportion, in a higher sum : 
not exceeding the expense of three ships and 
a tender. The same proportion also shall 
be observed in the assessment of those whose 
fortunes do not amount to ten talents; who 
are to unite in order to make up the sum ne- 
cessary for fitting out a ship." 

And can this ae thought a triyial service to 
the poor? Or would the rich have given but 
a trivial sum, to have eluded this eqituaUe 
mode of taxation t-^But I do not magnify my 
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inte^ity in conducting this transaction. I do 
not insist on iqy honourable acquittal. My 
^ory is, that I procured a salutary law, a law 
epproved by experience as highly valuable. 
F^or, during the whole course of our late war, 
in ail the armaments conducted agreeably to 
my regulation, not one trierarch was ever 
knowA to petition against the severity of his 
assessment ; not one was known to have fied 
to sanctuary ; not one ever was imprisoned ; 
not a vessel did the state lose abroad ; not a 
vessel was detained here, as unfit for service. 
But while our former laws subsisted, we w^re 
perpetually exposed to all such inconveniences. 
Ana they proceeded from our poorer citizens. 
These were insufficient for the discharge of 
their assessments ; and we were continually 
feeling the effects of such insufficiency. But 
by my means were the public burdens trans- 
ferred from the poorer to our richer citizens, 
and the btfsiness of the state conducted without 
the leaiat interruption. Permit me, then, to 
claim some praise on this account at least, that 
through the -course of my public administration 
I constantly pursued such measures as reflect- 
ed glory on the state, exalted her renown, and 
enlarged her power. JNo sordid envy, no ran- 
cour, no malignity, have I ever discovered ; 
no meanness, nothing unworthy of my coun- 
try. Such was the general tenor of my ad- 
ministration, in the an'airs of this city, and in 
the national concerns of Greece. And no won 
<l«r. Here I was never known to prefer the 
favour of the ^reat to the rights of tne people. 
And, in the anairs of Greece, the bribes, the 
^atterin^ assurances of friendship which Phi- 
lip lavished, never were so dear to me, as the 
interests of the nation. 

The only articles, I presume, which now 
remain for me to speak to, are those of the 
'proclamation' and tne 'accounts.' For that 
I liave pursued tlie true interest of the state, 
that I have on all occasions discovered a warm 
affection and zealous alacrity in your service, 
I trust hath been established already, with the 
clearest evidence. 1 have indeed omitted the 
most important parts of my administration, the 
greatest of my services ; both because I deem 
It incumbent on me to proceed to my defence 
against the charge of violating the laws ; and 
because I am convinced your own consciences 
must bear the amplest testimony in my favour, 
although I should be totally silent as to the 
other parts of my conduct. 

As to what he hath urged with such con 
lesion and embarrassment, about his authentic 
transcripts of t\ye laws, Heaven is my witness, 
that I am convinced you could not comprehend 
it : and, to me, it is, for the most part, utterly 
unintelligible. But my course shall be more 
ingenuous and direct. I shall lay before you 
the plain dictates of truth and equity. Far 
from asserting that I am not * accountable' to 
the public, as he hath repeatedly insinuated 
and affirmed, I here declare, that through my 
whole life, I must ever stand accountable for 
every trust which I have executed, every mea- 
sure which I have directed. But, for what I 

33 



have freely expended of my prhrate fortune 
in the service of the public, I cannot at any 
time be liable to account : (observe me, iEi- 
chines !) No ! nor any other citizen, were h* 
the first of our magistrates. For, where is 
that law 80 pregnant with injustice and inhu- 
manity, as to. rob the man of all his merit, 
whose fortune hath been expended for the 
state, whose public spirit and munificence have 
been displayed in some important instance? 
To expose him to the malice of informen t 
To give them a power to scrutinize his boun- 
ty 1 There can be no such law ! If there be^ 
let him produce it; and I shall submit in si- 
lence. No, my countrymen ; he cannot ! 

* But,' saith this sycophant, 'the senate hath 
conferred public honours on him,' while his 
accounts were yet to be approved, 'under the 

Eretence of some additional disbursements from 
is own fortune, when manager of the thea- 
trical funds.' — Not for any part of that conduct 
which stood 'accountable ;' but for those ad- 
ditional disbursements ; thou sycophant !— 
' But you were director of our fortifications.'-— 
Yes : and on that occasion was entitled to my 
honours ; for I expended more than the state 
had granted, without charging this addition to 
the public. Where a charge is made, the ac- 
counts must be examined ; b.ut where a free 
gift is conferred, favour and applause are the 
natural and just returns. This decree of Cte- 
siphon in my favour is, therefore, strictly war- 
ranted. It IS a point determined, not oy the 
laws only, but by our constant usage. This 
I shall readily demonstrate in various instaa- 
ces. In the first place, Nausicles, when at 
the head of our forces, was frequently honour- 
ed with a crown, for his bounty to the state. 
Then Diotimus, who ^ve the arms, and Chap 
ridemus, also received their crowns. I have 
another instance before me: Neoptolemus. 
He was frequently intrusted witn public 
works, and received honours for his additional 
disbursements. For it would be hard indeed, 
if the man, invested with some office of autho- 
rity, should either stand precluded by this 
office from assisting the state with his private 
fortune, or find his liberal assistance the object 
of account and scrutiny, instead of meeting 
the due returns of gratitude. — ^To confirm what 
I have now advanced, produce the decrees 
made on these occasions. — Read I 

A Decree. 

"In the archonship of Demonicus, the 26th 
{ of the month Boedromion, Callias thus report- 
.ed the resolution of the senate and people. 

" It is resolved, by the senate and people, to 
'confer a crown on Nausicles, the general in 
[ command : inasmuch as when two thousand 
j regular forces of Athens were in Imbrus, as- 
sisting the Athenian colony in that island, ajod 
: when by means of the severity of the season, 
Phialon their agent could not sail thither, and 
pay the soldiers ; the said Nausicles made the 
necessary disbursements from his own fortune, 
without any charge to the public in his ac^ 
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ibanti— And that proclamation be made of the 
erown thuB granted, daring the feast of Bac- 
chus, and Hm performancea of the new trage- 
dies." 

A Decree, 

''The motion of Callias : agreeably to the 
teport made of the resolution of the senate. 

" Whereas Charidemus, commander of the 
in&ntry in the expedition to Salamis, and Dio- 
timus, general of horse, when in the engage- 
ment at the river, some of our forces had been 
stripped of their arms by the enemy, at their 
own private expense furnished the new levies 
with eight hundred bucklers: it is resolved 
by the senate and people, that golden crowns 
be conferred on the said Charidemus and Dio- 
timus : which crowns shall be proclaimed in 
the ^rand festival of Minerva, during the gym- 
nastic games and new tragedies; of which 
the magistrates and managers of the enter 
tainments are to take notice, and cause proclar 
mation to be duly made as aforesaid." 

Each of these, iBschines, was bound to ac- 
count for the office he enjoyed ; but the action 
fbr which he was honoured, was by no means 
subject to account. Ilien why should mine 
be subject? Surely, I may claim the same 
treatment with others, in like circumstances. 
I g^ve my additional contribution to the pub- 
lic : I was honoured for it ; not as a man who 
stood accountable for this donation. I held a 
magisterial office ; 1 accounted for my conduct 
in this office ; not for my free bount)r. 

*True i — ^but you have acted iniquitously in 
your office.* — If so, were you not present when 
my accounts were passed 1 And why did you 
not impeach me 7 But. to convince you that 
he himself is witness that this crown is not 
conferred for any part of my conduct really 
subject to account, take, read this decree of 
Gtesiphon at large. The clauses unimpeached 
will snow the malice of his prosecution in those 
he hath attacked. — Read ! 

The Decree. 

" In the archonship of Euthycles, the 29th 
of the month Pyanepsion : the Oenian tribe 

£ residing. The decree of Ctesiphon, son of 
•eosthenes the Anaphylystian. 
" Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthe- 
nes, of the Pseanian tribe, in his office of di- 
rector of the fortifications, expended an addi- 
tional sum of three talents from his private 
fortune, which he gave freely to the public : 
and, when manager of the theatrical funds, 
increased the general collection, by a volun- 
tary addition oi one hundred minse for sacri- 
fices ; be it resolved, by the senate and people 
of Athens, to grant public honours to the said 
Demosthenes, on account of his virtue and 
nobleness of disposition, which he hath, on all 
occasions, invariably discovered toward the 
community of Athens : and to crown him with 
ft golden crown : and that proclamation shall 



be made of this orown thus conferred, in the 
theatre^ durine the feast of Bacchus, and tbe 
exhibition of me new tragedies ; of which the 
directors of the theatre are to take notice, and 
cause proclamation to be made as aforesaid." 

My free grant of these additional sums is 
the article not included in your indictment: 
the honours decreed for thishounty is that on 
which you found your charge. 

You admit that to accept my bounty is no 
infringement of the laws : you insist that to 
confer the due returns of favour, on this ac- 
count, is criminal and illegaL In the name of 
heaven, what part could me most abandoned, 
the malignant wretch, odious to the gods, have 
acted upon this occasion 1 Must fcS not have 
acted thus 1 

As to the circumstance of making procla- 
mation in the theatre, I shall not mention that 
many times many thousands have been grant- 
ed such an honour, or that I myself have been 
thus honoured on many former occasions. 
But, is it possible, ye powers ! Art thou, Mt- 
chines, indeed, so lost to all sense and reason, 
as to be incapable of apprehending that, to the 
party who receives the honour, it comes with 
equal dignity, wherever it be proclaimed? 
Tiiat it is for their sakes who grant it, that 
their theatre is appointed for the proclamation. 
For, by this means, the multitude who hear 
it, are inspired with ardour to approve them- 
selves zealous in the service of tneir country; 
and they who give this testimony of their gnr 
titude, share more largely in tne public ap- 
plause, than those who receive it On this 
principle was our law enacted. Take up the 
law itself ! — ^Read it ! 

7Vie Law. 

"In all 'cases, where a crown is conferred 
on any person by a single district, proclama- 
tion shall be made of the said crown, in the 
particular district so conferring it. Provided 
always, that, where crowns are granted by the 
people of Athens, at larse, or by the senate, it 
shall and may be lawful to make proclama- 
tion in the theatre during the festival of Bac- 
chus." 

iEschines ! Dost thou hear ? Are not these 
the very words of our law 7 * Provided al- 
ways, that, where crowns are granted by the 
people or the senate,' proclamation shul be 
made of these. Why then, unhappy man, 
hath thy malice been thus restless? Why 
this fictitious tale 7 Why not recur to medi- 
cine, to cure this disorder of thy mind 1 And 
feelest thou no shame at a prosecution dictated 
by envy, not by justice; supported by fiUse 
recitGils of our laws, by imperfect quotations 
of detached sentences ; those laws, which 
should have fairly and fully been laid before 
our judges, as they have sworn to decide 
agreeably to their true tenor 1 Hence you 
proceed to delineate the character of a patriot 
statesman, £is if you were giving a model for 
a statue, and found the piece not conformable 
to your model i as if words could marie out 
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the patriot Btatesman, and not his actions and 
administration. Then comes jour clamorous 
abuse, [1.] vented without distinction or re- 
serve, but suited to you and to your family, 
not to me. And this (Athenians !)I take to be 
the true distinction betvtreen a vague invective, 
and a regular prosecution. This is supported 
by crimmal facts, whose penalties the laws 
have ascertained; that is attended with the 
rancour which enemies naturally throw out 
against each other. Our ancestors, I presume, 
erected these tribunals, not for assembling to 
indulge our private and personal animosities 
in mutual scurrility; but to give us occasion 
of convicting that man fairljr, who hath in- 
jured the community in any instance. This 
JEschines must know as well as I. Yet, in- 
stead of establishing his evidence, he hath dis- 
charged his virulence against me. Nor is it 
just that he should escape without the due re- 
turns of severity on my yart. But, before I 
am involved in the odious task, let me ask him 
one question. Soy, ^schines, are we to deem 
thee an enemy to Athens, or to me ? I presume, 
to me. And yet, on every occasion, where you 
had all the advantage of the law, in brirging 
me to justice (if I had ofi'erded,) on j aesirg 
my accounts, on moving my decrees on former 
trials, where my conduct was impeaclied, you 
were silent. But in a case where all the laws 
pronounced me innocent, where the procedure 
hath been regular, where numberless prece- 
dents are in my favour, where my conduct, far 
from discovering any thing of a criminal ten- 
dency, appears, in every instance, to have re- 
flected a degree of honour upon my country ; 
in such a case, I say, hast thou chosen to at- 
tack me ! Beware then, that, while I am the 
pretended object of thy enmity, thou prove not 
really the enemy of Athens. 

Well then : [2.] since you are all determined 
on the truly religious and equitable sentence, 
the virulence this man hath uttered obliges me 
(I think,) though not naturally fond of invec- 
tive, to retort his numerous and false asser- 
tions, by some necessary remarks upon his 
character ; by showing who he is, and of what 
family, who so readly begins the hateful work 
of personal abuse ; who presumes to censure 
some of my expressions, though he himself 
hath uttered what no man of modest merits 
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fl.] Your clamorous abuse, &c.] In theorl- 
giiiaJ, (ocirep e^ afjia^ris as from a cart. Some de- 
rive this proverbial expression from the first 
rude state of ancient comedy, and find a par- 
ticular spirit in the allusion, as containing a 
reflection on the theatrical character of iEa- 
chiues. But the scholiasts on Aristophanes 
and Suidas explain the proverb in another 
manner. They tell us thai the Athenian wo- 
men, when they went in their carriages to tJie 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, usual- 
ly took great liberties in their abuse of each 
other, and hence the Greek expression rd Ik 
Tuv dftaltHv cKUynara to signify licentious and 
iodecent ribaldi*y. It is true (ke French trans- 



could have ventured to pronounce. No ! had 
one of the awful judges of Uie shades impeach- 
ed me, as an iEacus, or a Rhadamanthus, er 
a Minos ; and not this babbling sycophant, this 
wretched, hackneyed scrivener ;ne could hay© 
used no such language, he could have searched 
for no such insolent expressions, no such thea- 
trical exclamations, as you have now heard 
from this man. 'O Earth! and thou Sun! 
O Virtue !* And again, those pompous in- 
vocations,.—* Prudence ! Erudition Ithat teach- 
est us the just distinction between good and 
evil!' — Virtue! thou miscreant! what com- 
munion can virtue hold with thee or thine? 
What acquaintance hast thou with such 
things 7 How didst thou ac(juire it t By 
what right canst thou assume it t And what 
pretensions hast thou to speak of Erudition 7 
Not a man of those who really possess it could 
thus presume to speak of his own accomplish- 
ments. Nay, were they mentioned by ano- 
ther, he would blush. But they who, like you, 
are strangers to it, and yet so stupid as to afiect 
it, do but wound our ears when they utter 
their presumption, but never acquire the cha- 
racter for which they labour. And here 1 
hesitate, not iorwant ofmattertourge against 
you and your family, but because I am in 
doubt where to begin. Shall I first say, how 
your father Tiomes was loaded with his chain 
and log, when a slave to Elpias, who taught 
grammar at the temple of Theseus ? Or, how 
your mother, by those marriages daily repeat- 
ed in her cell near the hero [3.J CalamiteiL 
maintained this noble figure, this accomplished 
actor of third characters 1 Or, how Phormio, 
the piper in our navy, the slave of Dion, rais- 
ed her up from this honourable employment? 
No ! I call the gods to witness, that I fear 
to mention what is suited to your character, 
lest I should be betrayed into a language 
unbecoming my own. Let these things be 
then buried in silence ; and let me proceed di- 
rectly to the actions of his own life; lor the 
person now before you is not of ordinary rank, 
but emiment, — yes, as an object of public ex- 
ecration. It is but lately, lately I say, but yes- 
terday, that he commenced atoncea citizen and 
a speaker. By the help of two additional syl- 
lables, he transformed his father from TVomes 
to Atrometus, and dignified his mother with 



later is extremely shocked at this interpreta- 
tion, and cannot persuade himself that the 
Athenian ladies could so far forget the modesty 
and reserve peculiar to their sex* But it is 
well if this was the worst part of their conduct, 
or if they were guilty of no greater transgres- 
sion of modesty in the course of their attend- 
ance on these famous rites. 

p.] Well then, &c.J Here the speaker 
evidently takes advantage of some acclRma- 
tions in the assembly, w liich he affects to re- 
gard as the general voice of his judges. 

[3.] The hero, &c.] i. e. near the chapel 
dedicated to this hero, or near the plfice where 
his statue wm erected. 
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the itatel7 name of Glaucothea. [l.J And now, 
observe the ingratitude and mahgnity of his 
nature. Though raised by your fevour from 
slavery to freedom, from beggary to affluence ; 
&r from retaining the least affection to his 
country, he hath mred himself to oppose our 
interests. As to those parts of his conduct, 
where his disaffection may be at all disputa- 
ble, I pass them over ; but what he evidently 
and incontestably committed, as an 'agent to 
our eneipoies, this 1 must recall to view. 

— Who knows not the banished Antipho ? 
He who promised Philip to set fire to our ar- 
senal, and, for this purpose, came back to 
Athens. And when 1 had seized him in his 
concealment at the Pirseus, jvrhen I produced 
him to the assembly, so effectual was the vio- 
lence of this railer, so prevalent were hiscla- 
mours, — that ' my actions were not to be toler- 
ated in a free government — I insulted the mis- 
fortunes of my fellow-citizens — I forced into 
their houses without authority ;'— that this 
man was suffered to escape unsentenced. 
And, had not the court of Areopagus been in- 
formed of the transaction ; had they not per- 
ceived your error, an error so dangerous on so 
critical an occasion ; had they not pursued this 
man; had they not once more seized, and 
brought him before you, criminal as he was, 
he must have been snatched from justice,ancl 
instead of meeting the punishment due to his 
offences (thanks to this pompous speaker,) re- 
tired in security. But,happily, you gave him 
the torture, ana you punished him with death ; 
a punishment which this his advocate should 
have suffered. And, so justly did the council 
of Areopagus conceive of his conduct upon 
this occasion, that, when influenced by the 
same error which so often proved fatal to your 
interests, you hod appointed him a pleader for 
your privileges in the temple of Delos ; this 
council, to whom your appointment was re 
ferred, and who were to ratify the nomination, 
instantly rejected this man as a traitor, and 
appointed Hyperides to plead. On this occa- 
sion were tneir suffrages ffiven solemnly at 
tlie altar: and not one suffrage could this 
miscreant obtain. 
^ To prove this, call the witnesses. 

T%c Witnesses, 

f" " Callias, Zeno, Cleon, and Demonicus, in 
the name of all the Areopagites, testify in be- 
half of Demosthenes, that, at the time when 
the neople had chosen ./Eschines as advocate 
for tne righto of Athens in the temple of Delos, 
before the Amphictyons, we in full council de- 
termined that Hyperides was more worthy to 
speak for the state. And Hyperides was ac- 
cordingly commissioned. '' 

Thus, by rejecting this man, when on the 
point of proceeding on his commission, and by 

[l.| Glaucothea.] The original adds, 'who 
•very one knows, was called Empusa, &c/] i. 
•• Hag or Spectre.] This, with the cause as- 



substituting another, the 'council did in effect 
declare him a traitor and an enemy to Athens. 
Here then we have a fact which clearly marks 
the public conduct of this noble personage; 
such a feet as differs widely from those he hatb 
urged against me. One more there is^ not to 
be forgotten. When Python the Byzantine 
came on his embassy from Philip j and came 
attended by commissioners from all the seve- 
ral powers in league with Macedon ; as if to 
expose us, as if to bring witnesses of our in- 
justice ; then did I stand forth ; and instead of 
submitting to the insolence of Python, instead of 
yielding to the torrent of his abuse against the 
state, I retorted the charge ; 1 supported the 
rights of Athens. And with such powerful 
evidence did I demonstrate the injurious con- 
duct of our enemy, that his own confederates 
were themselves forced to rise, and to confess 
it. But iEschines was the great coadjutor of 
this man. He gave testimony a^inst his 
country ; and falsely too. Nor did he stop 
here. In some time after this transaction, he 
held and was detected in his intercourse with 
Anaxinus the spy, at the house of Thraso. 
And surely the man who holds his private in- 
terviews, who confers with an agent of our 
enemies, is himself a spy, and an enemy to his 
country. To prove my aDegations, call the 
witnesses. 

The Witnesses, 

"Celedemus, Cleon, and Hyperides,- being 
duly sworn, testify in behalf of Demosthenea, 
that, to their knowledge, iEschines repaired 
to the house of Thraso, at an unseasonable hour 
of the night, and there held conference with 
Anaxinus, legally convicted of bein^ Philip's 
spy. This deposition was signed in the 
archonship of Nicias, the 3d day of the month 
Hecatombaeon.*' 



Numberless other articles I could urffc 
against him; but I suppress them. For the 
f ict is this ; I might display the many instances 
in which his conduct, during these periods, 
was equally calculated to serve our enemies, 
and to indulge his malice against me. 
But so slight are the impressions which such 
tilings maKe on your minds, that they are not 
even rememberea, much less received with 
due resentment. Nay, so dangerous a custom 
hath prevailed, that you have granted full li- 
berty to every man who pleased, to supplant 
and to malign your faithful counsellor : thus 
exchanging that real welfare of your country 
for the pleasure of listening to personal abuse. 
Hence it is ever easier and less dangerous for 
the servile tool of our enemies to earn his 
bribes, than for him to serve the state, who 
hath attached himself to your interests. That 
he manifestly supported the cause of Philip, 
previous to the commencement of hostililiei, 

signed, hath been purposely omkted io tbt 
translation. 
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shocking as it is (yes ! I call heaven and earth 
to witness ! for it was an opposition to his 
country ;) yet forgive him, if you please, for- 
give him this. But when this prince avowedly 
made prizes of our ships, when the Chersone- 
8U8 was j)lundered by his troops, when he 
marched in person into Attica, when aftairs 
were no longer doubtful, but the war raged at 
our very gates ; then was this slanderer en- 
tirely inactive; no instance of his zeal can 
this theatrical ranter show, not one decree of 
any import, great or small, was ever framed 
by iEschines, in defence of your interests. If 
he denies this, let him break in upon the time 
allowed for my defence, and let nim produce 
such decree. No ; he cannot ! He is there- 
fore necessarily reduced to this alternative. 
He must acknowledge, either that the measures 
1 proposed on that occasion were not liable to 
censure, as he himself never offered to suggest 
any other measures ; or that his attachment 
to our enemies prevented him from directing 
us to some better course. But was he thus 
silent, was he thus inactive, when there was 
an opportunity of injuring his country 7 On 
this occasion, no man could be heard, but 
iEschines. 

And, yet, the indulgence of the state may 
possibly endure the other instances of his 
clandestine conduct ; but one there is, my 
•ountrymen ! one act of his, that crowns all his 
former treasons. A subject on which he hath 
exhausted his whole artifice, in a tedious nar- 
rative of decrees about the Locrians ofAm- 
phissa, as if to pervert the truth. But this 
cannot be ! impossible ; no, nor shall this pro- 
fusion of words ever wash away the stain of 
fuilt from th3r conduct upon this occasion, 
nd here, and in your presence, ye Athenians ! 
I invoke all the deities of heaven, all the di- 
vine guardians of our country, and, above all, 
the Pythian Apollo, tutelary god of Athens : I 
beseech these powers to grant me safety and 
prosperity, as I now speak the truth, as I at 
first publicly spake the truth, from the moment 
that I found the miscreant engaging in this 
transaction. For he could not escape my no- 
tice : no, I instantly detected him. But, if to 
indulge my spleen, if from personal animosity, 
I produce a false charge against him, may 
these gods blast my hopes of happiness !— rBut, 
why this solemnity of imprecation 1 Why all 
this vehemence? — The reason is this. We 
have the authentic records in our archives, 
which prove my charge : you yourselves re- 
member the transactions clearly : and, yet, I 
have my fears, that he may be deemed an in- 
trtrument too mean for such great mischiefs 
as he hath really effected. This was the case, 
w^hen he brought down ruin upon the wretched 
Phocians, by the false assurances which he 
gave in our assembly. For as to the Am- 
physsaean war, which opened the eates of 
Klataea to our enemy, which gave nim the 
command of the Amphictyonic army, and at 
once overturned the fortune of Greece ; here 
etands the great aeent in this black design, 
the sole cause of ail the grievouB calamitiei 



we endured. When I attested this in the a«- 
sembly ; when I exclaimed with all my pow- 
ers, • You are bringing an enemy to our gates j 
yes, ^schines, the whole Amphictyonic body 
to fall upon us ;' his coadjutors at once si- 
lenced me ; while others stood confounded at 
the assertion, and regarded it as a groundJeis 
charge, the effect of personal animosity. But, 
since you were at that time prevented from 
receiving the important information, attend 
now my countrymen ! hear the true nature 
of this whole transaction ; the secret motives 
which produced, and the contrivance which 
effected it. So shall you discover a scheme 
well concerted, receive new and useful lights 
into the history of public affairs, and see what 
deep designs the neart of Philip could con- 
ceive. 

This prince saw no means of terminating 
his war with Athens, no resource, unless he 
were to arm the Thebama and Thessalians 
against us. No resource, I say -, for although 
the conduct of your genernls had been scan- 
dalous and unsuccessful, yet the war itself, 
and the vigilance of our cruisers, had invol- 
ved him m numberless distresses ; as he 
found it equally impracticable to export the 
produce of this kingdom, and to supply his 
own demands by importation. He was not, 
at that time, superior to us at sea ; nor could 
he penetrate into Attica by land, while the 
Thessalians refused to follow him, and the 
Thebans denied him a passage through their 
territory. Victorious, tnerefore, as he proved 
affainst your generals (such as you employ- 
ed ; — of that 1 shall not speak ;) yet, still, the 
situation of his kingdom, and the circumstan- 
ces, on each side, reduced him, in the event, 
to great distress. He knew that his private 
interest could not obtain the least regard, either 
from Thebes or Thessaly, as a motive for en- 
gaging in hostilities against us ; but could he 
once be admitted to lead their forccis in some 
common c&use of theirs, he trusted to the \mi- 
ted power of fraud and flattery, and was con- 
fident of success. His scheme, then, was this ; 
and observe how well it was concerted ; — to 
embroil the Amphictyons in a war, by raising 
dissensions in tneir general assembly. For, 
in such a war, he presumed that he should 
soon be wanted. And, now were he to choose 
the instrument of this design, either from his 
own deputies, or from those of his confede- 
rates, this must awaken suspicion : the The- 
bans, and Thessalians, ana all the states 
must be roused to strictest vigilance. But 
could he obtain an Athenian for his agent, a 
citizen of that state which avowedly opposed 
him, this must secure him from detection. 
Thus he reasoned ; and thus was the event. 
How then was this point gained 1 By bribinr 
^schines. Here stands me man, who seizeil 
the advantage of that inattention, that unsus- 
pecting confidence, which you too frequently 
discover upon such occasions ; was proposed 
as one of our representatives ; and, by the few 
voices of a faction, confirmed in this commis- 
sion. Thus invested with the august autboiw 



iniBelf dirMlly to tht aervice for 
wtiichhehad rcoeivedhiB wb«e«. He ftames 
bis »peciouB hsiangues, he dwiiera hia legen- 
6trj tale of ths Cyrrheaa ptun, and ils con- 
•ecrationi and prevBJls on the icrotnaemone 
(menuneipefiencedinthc artifices of aapeaker, 

the present moment) to decree that a survey 
■hould be had of this diatricl, which the people 
claimed and occupied as their 
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id yet euape uapuniihtd. BetA dw de- 
TTie Decree qf Ike Amphietyoju. 

" In ih« pontificate of ClinngorBa. At lh« 
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aac red ground : not provoked b^ 
of the LocriflQB, by any fine v 
posed upon our slate ; 03 he no 
but falsely ;— as 1 ehall o 






IB impoBsible for tl 

^n«a any euit a_,. 

our state. Who then cited von 1 Pra 
the record of this citation. Nome tlie 
who can inform tu of it : lei him appear, 
you cannot Your pretence therefore is 1 
and groundless. 

The Amphictyona, then, having proceeded 
to'lhe survey of this diitriot, agreeably tn '•-- 
direction, were assaulted by the Locriaus, ' 
a violence which had well-nigh ))roi'ed l 
lo them alU Some of the ieromnuinons ^ 
when the fen 



became general, 

agamat the AmphiBBffiana, Coltyphi 

first chosen to lead Ihs Amf'-' 

But when 



ie Amphictyonic 

refueedtoobey hi 

■■^■■-■-y refused 

Philip w 



pouiled to the command. Sc 

the influence of his aeents, 

TheeaaJy, and those M other states. Nor did 

their allegations want a fair and speciouB 

lour. ' Either we must raise a ■Buhaidy,' i 

those people who refuse their rjuota; or 
muBi choose him general.' Need I say mo 
He was chosen. His forces were collected 
with the utmost diligence : he marcliei 
toward Cyrrha. But now, — farewell, a 
to all regard either to the CyrrhsiRn^ 
LocriansI He seizes Elaliea. p.]| Hi 
iho Thebana, then, intlanlly rcpi^nicc 



e, ihey started up and Btoppcil 
a blessing which you owe to an 
livinity, who then defended u 



ot of such a blessinff. Giv 

the decrees. Produce the date ot ear-li t 
action. Thus shall you see what inlimit 
fuiiOD this abandoned wretch could i 



Pylagore, and tha 
ybly, that, whereu 
people of Amphissa conlmus lo piofaiw 
'UTisec rated lands, and do at tbiB tune ae- 
cccupy them by tillage and pasture,— 

' » and assessors shall repair to Iha 

ind determine the boutraaries by 
clly enjpming Che people of Am- 
use A^ such violation fbrlhe fu- 

Atiotlier Decree. 



"In the pontificate of Clioagoras, at the ge- 
nerul assemblv held in. the spring. Where*! 
the people ot Amphissa have cantoned out the 
ronflecrated lands, have occupied them by tit- 
iHge and pasture ; and, when EUmnioned to 
desist from such profanation, rose up in arm^ 
and foreibly repelled the general council ol 
Greece, wounding some of the memben, and 
particularly Cotiyphus the Arcadian general 
of the Amphictyone; — ft is therefore reaolved, 
by the Pylagorffi, the asseasors, and the geD^ 
rul assembly, thai a deputation shall be sent 
TO Philip, king of Macedon, uiviting him to 
nsEisL Apollo and the Amphictyons, and to r^ 
pol tlic outrage of the wretched AmphissBBIiB; 
and farther, to declare that he is constituted, 
by all the Greeks, a member of the eouitcilol 
Amphictyons, general and commander ot lixil 
fiirr^es, with full and unlimited powera." 

Read now the dale of these iransactioiuj far 
Ihey correspond exactly with the time in which 
he acted a« our represenlative. 

The Dale. 

" In ibe archonship of Mnesithidea the aiz- 
teenlh ilay of the month Antheswrion." 

Give me the letter, which, when the The- 
ana had refused to concur with faim, Philip 
ent lo his confederates in Peleponnesue. lliw 
fd] fully prove that the real motive of this 
(iiirpriSB was studiously concealed ; I mean 
iiB [ksign against Greece, his schemes againit 
'licbi:s and Athena ; white he affected but lo 
.ii:cui(' the orders of the Amphictyonic cdud- 
il : n pretence for which he was indebted to 
iia man. — Head t 

The Letter. 

" Philip, king of Macedon, mile magiKratis 
nd counsellors of the confederated peofilB of 
'etopunneeuB, health ! 



_ (1.^ Hs seize* Etalca, &c,] Whk 

■nd BoEOlia, BO aito awe both Theh 
AltHOh Bat we ill 



itepfrom Demosihenes himseir; 
\ 01' ihal dreadful consternalioR 
ihens, which the speaker ujwl 
In aocb lliily colomi* 
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** Whereas the LocrL called Ozols, inhabi- 
tants of AmphiBaa, proi8U[iely commit outrages 
on the temple of Apollo in Delphi, and in a 
hostile manner inyade, and make depredations 
in, the sacred territory ; know ye, that we have 
resolved, in conjunction with you, to assert the 
i^^ts ot the god, and to oppose those impious 
wretches^ who have thus presumed to violate 
all that is accounted sacred among men. Do 
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you. therefore, meet me in arms at Phocis, 
with provisions for forty days, within this 
present month called by us Loiis, by the Athe- 
nians Boddromion, and bv the Corinthians 
Panemus. Such as attend us shall be duly 
consulted, and all measures pursued with their 
concurrence; they who refuse obedience to 
these orders shall be punished. Farewell !'' 

Fou see with what caution he keeps his 
real purpose concealed ; how he flies for shel- 
ter to the acts of the Amphictyons. And who 
was the man that procured him this subter- 
fuge 1 Who gave him such plausible preten- 
ces 7 Who was the great author of all our 
calamities f Was it not this man? — Yet, mis- 
take me not, Athenians ; when our public ca- 
lamities are the subject of your conversation, 
■ay not that we owe them entirely to a single 
person. Noj not to one ; let heaven and earth 
bear witness ! but to many abandoned traitors 
in the several states, in which number he 
stands distinguished : he, whom, if no regards 
controlled me, I should not scruple to pronounce 
the accursed destroyer of persons, places, cities, 
all that were involved m the general over- 
throw. For the sower of the seed is surely 
the author of the whole harvest of mischief. 
Astonishing indeed it is, that you can behold 
him, and not instantly turn away with horror 
from an object so detestable. But this is the 
effect of that thick cloud, in which the truth 
has lain concealed. 

And thus, from touching slightly on the de- 
signs which he pursued against his country, 
I am led naturally to those measures in which 
1 was myself engaged, in opposition to such 
traitorous designs. These oemand our atten- 
tion for various reasons; chiefly, because it 
would be shameful, when I have laboured in 
your service with indefatigable zeal, to refuse 
to hear my services recounted. — No sooner then 
did I perceive the Thebans, I might have said 
the Athenians also, deceived so effectually by 
those agents which Philip's ^old had secured 
in each state, as to look with indifference upon 
an object ecjually formidable to both, I mean 
the increasing power of this prince : no sooner 
did I see them resign all thoughts of guarding 
against his progress ; and, in defiance of their 
common danger, ready to encounter each other, 
in mutual enmity ; than I roused all my vigi- 
lance, exerted my incessant eflbrts, to prevent 
such rupture. This I considered as a real 
service to my country ; and not upon nay own 
judgment only: I had the authority of Aris- 
topnon and Eubulus to confirm me ; men who 
held ever laboured to eflisct this scheme of 
union between the two states, (however violent 
their opposition upon other points, in this they 



ever were agreed :) men who, when living, 
were persecuted by thy abject flattery; yet 
now, when they are no more, thou presumest 
to arraign their conduct. So lost art thou to 
shame ! Yes, thou scandal to humanity ! for 
whatever is urged a^nst me, with respect to 
Thebes, affects their characters much mors 
than mine. They had declared loudly for this 
alliance lon^ before it was proposed by me.—* 
But I have digressed too mr. — When iBsehi- 
nes had effected this Amphissnan war : when 
his traitorous coadjutors had possessed our 
minds with animosity against the Thebans ; 
the great secret of that confusion raised tCmong 
the states was now discovered. Phil ip march- 
ed directly to attack us. And had we not been 
suddenly awakened to a vigorous exertion of 
our powers, the danger must have overwhelm- 
ed us ; so mr had tnese men carried on their 
desperate design. — But, to form a perfect 
judgement of the terms on which we then stood 
with Thebes, consult your own decrees, and 
the answers received on this occasion.-^ake 
them. — ^Read ! 



A Decree, 

*< In the archonship of Heronythus, on the 
25th day of the month Elaphebolion, the Erec- 
thian tribe presiding, the senate and generals 
came to the following resolution : 

" Whereas Philip hath possessed himself of 
some adjacent cities, and demolished others, 
and is actually preparing to make an inroad 
into Attica, (in manifest contempt of his en- 
gasements,) and to rescind all his late treaties 
ana oblig^ations, without the least regard to 
public faith : it is resolved, that ambassadors 
shall be sent to confer with him, and to exhort 
him to preserve that harmony, and to adhers 
to those engagements, which have hitherto 
subsisted between us : at least, that he may 
grant the same time to deliberate, and make a 
truce, till the month Thargelion.— Simus, 
Euthydemus, and Bulagoras, are elected from 
the senate for this commission.'' 

Another Decree. 

" In the archonship of Heropythus, the last 
day of the month Munichion : — at the motion 
of the polemarch : 

"Whereas Philip is exerting his roost stre- 
nuous efforts to alienate the liiebans from ui^ 
and prepares to march with all his army to 
the nontiers of Attica, in direct violation or his 
treaty now subsisting between us :— It is re- 
solved by the senate and people of Athens, that 
a herald and ambassadors be sent to him, who 
shall require and demand a cessation of hos- 
tilities, that the people may have an opportu- 
nity of deliberatmg on this exigency ; as at 
present they are inclined to judge that the ho- 
nour of the state cannot be supported but by 
an extraordinary and vigorous opposition. 
Nearchus and Polycrates are chosen for this 
commission from the senate ; {and Eunomus 
from the people, in quality of herald." 
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"Philip, king-of Haccdon, tolha Mmte and 
pcaple of AtKeiii, health! 

"How yaii have been afleclad toTartla un 
from Ihe beginning, wa are by no means ig- 
norant: nor ot thotaasiduily with which, you 
have laboured lo bring over to your partv Uie 
Thesaaiiant, Ihe Thebons, and even the ticeo- 
•ians. A« IbeK people had juu ideas of their 

your direction, when you find youraelYeB dia- 
appoiuud, yoo aend heralds and ambassadors 
ID ui, to put ui in mind of (brmei treaties; 
and you demand a Iruee, although you have 
in no one instance felt the force of our anu^. 
I, on my part, have adinilted your ambasFa- 
d()n 10 an audience, iagree to your dematids, 
and am ready to grant tlie cessation whieh you 
require, provided that yoo remove your evil 
counsellotB, and bnuid them with tlie infamy 
which they so justly merit. EVewell 1" 

Tin Anatcer to Ike Thebant, 

"Philip, kin' of Macedon, to the nnate 
andpeopU of Thebea, health! 

"I have received your letter, wherein you 
take notice of the harmony and peace Butaim- 
mg between US. I am inlbmied that the Athc- 
niaiu have been aaiiduaus in their solicitu- 
tiona to prevail upon you to comjOy with tli 
ID those detaonaa which they have lately 
made- I muat confess. I formerlv imff— ---' 
that I hod discovered 



L'd, and. ri;paiiring lo thepreeidenU of the 
'.mile, nifonued them that Elotiea was taken. 
1 a. luomenl some started from supper; [L] 
iti totl'ie pubUc place: drove the traders fnun 
leir sietiane, and set lire to [3.] their sheds : 
omc ecijt round 10 call the generals : olheis 
umourcd for the trumpeter, f^] Thus wsa 
If city one scene of tumult. — Tbe next mont- 
ig, by dawn of day, the presidenis summoaed 
le senate. The people were instantly col- 
lated : anci, befiveany regulsj' authority could 
invene their assembly, the whole body of 
iiiMiiB hod taken their places above, "nien 
\s eennlc entered ; the presidents reported 
leir advices, and produced the courier. He 
reucated his intelligence. The herald then 
asked in form, ' Who chooses to speak T All 
;. The invitation was frequently 
till no man rose ; though the ge- 
gh the ordinary speakers, were sll 
m'ti though the voice of Athens tl- 
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Ttaui^ successful in confirmmg the 
separation of our states, and elevated by tiicse 
decrees and these replies, Philip now kn<lB 
his fijrces forward, and seizes Elataa : 
■uming that, at all events, Athena and Tli 
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ily the regular and legal prod amalion 

irald may be fairly deemed the voice of 

Alliens. If an honest solicitude forihepreserva- 

n of the stale had, on this occasion, been >uf- 

ient to call forth a speaker; then, my eoon. 

'men, ye <:iuBt have all arisen and crowded 

the gallery : for well I know this honesl 

solicituiic had full passessionof your hesrts. IF 

wealth had obliged a man to speak, the 'Three 

iiundred' [4.] must have rieen. {f patriot 
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have heard those generous citizen^ whose 
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it these, he who hsd not watched 
irogresBof his actions with consummsle vigi 
ance ; however zealously affected to the stale 
lowever blest with wealth ; was in nowin 
heller qnalifiMd to conceive or to propose Ihi 
ihich your interest demanded, or. 
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authority to determine the time and all other 
circumstances of this march. When these am- 
bassadors shall arrive at Thebes, how are they 
to conduct this great affair ? This is a point 
worthy your most serious attention.— Make 
no demands at all of the Thebans : at this 
juncture it would be dishonourable. Assure 
them that your forces are ready, and but wait 
their orders, to march to their support : as 
you are deeply affected by their danger, and 
nave been so happy as to foresee, and to 
guard against it. if they are prevailed on to 
embrace these overtures, we shall effectuate 
our great purpose, and act with a dignity 
worthy of our state : but, should it happen 
that we are not so successful, whatever mis- 
fortunes they may suffer, to themselves shall 
they be imputed ; while your conduct shall 
appear in no one instance, inconsistent witlii 
the honour and renown of Athens." 

These and other like |)articulars did I sug- 
gest. I came down amidst the universal ap- 
plause of the assembly, without one word of 
opposition or dissent. Nor did 1 thus speaki 
without proposing my decree in form ; nor du 
I propose my decree, without proceeding on 
the embassy; nor did I proceed on the em- 
bassy, without prevailing on the Thebans. 
From first to last, my conduct was uniform, 
my perseverance invariable, my whole powers 
entirely devoted to repel the dangers then en- 
compassing the state. Produce the decree 
made on this occasion. Say, .^chines, what 
character are we to ascribe to you, on that 
great day 1 And, in what light am f to be 
considered f As a Battalus, the odious name 
your scorn and malice have given me 7 And 
you, a hero of no ordinary rank, a dramatio 
nero, aOresphontes, aCreon, or an CEnom&us, 
the character in which your vile performance 
was punished with such heavy stripes ? On 
that day our country had full proof that 1, 
the Battalus, could perform more worthy ser- 
vices than you, the lEnomaus. You penorm- 
ed no services at all : I discharged the duty oi 
a faithful citizen in the amplest manner. 

7 Tie Decree, 

**ln the archonship of Nausicles, the Aian* 
tidian tribe presiding, on the sixteenth day of 
the month iScirrophorion, Demosthenes, the 
son of Demosthenes, of the Psanian tribe, pro- 
posed this decree. 

"Whereas, Philip, king of the Macedonia 
ans, hath, in various times past violated the 
treaty of peace subsisting between him and 
march instantly to Eleusis, that Greece may! the state of Athens, in open contempt of his 
see that you too are assembled in arms; and j most solemn engagements, and of all that is 
your friends in Thebes be emboldened to as- j esteemed sacred in Greece; possessing him- 
sert their rights: when they are assured, 'self of cities to which he had no claim or pre- 
that, as they who have sold their country toitensions, reducing some to slavery that were 
the Macedonian, have a force at Elatsa to under the Athenian jurisdiction; and this, 
support them, you too stand prepared to sup- without any previous injury committed on the 
port their antagonists. I recommend it, in the {part of Athens. And, whereas, he, at this 
last place, that you nominate ten ambassa-itime, perseveres in his outrages and cruelty, 
dors, who, with the generals, shall have full 'imposing his garrisons on the cities of Greece, 

24 t 



an occasion so criticaL On that day, then, I 
was the man who stood forth. And the coun- 
sels I then proposed may now merit your at- 
tention, on a double account ; first, to convince 
you that, of all your leaders and ministers, I 
"was the only one who maintained the post of 
a zealous patriot in your extremity, whose 
words and actions were devoted to your ser- 
vice, in the midst of public consternation : and, 
secondly, to enable you to judge more clearly 
t)f my other actions, by granting a little time 
to this.— My speech then was thus : 

"They who are thrown into all this con- 
fusion, iTom an opinion that the Thebans are 
gained over to the interests of Philip, seem to 
me entirely incorant of the present state of af- 
. fairs. Were this the case, 1 am convinced ye 
would now hear, not that he was at Elataea, 
but on our very frontier. His intent (I clearly 
see it,) in seizine this post, is to facilitate his 
schemes in Thebes. Attend, and 1 shall now 
sxplain the circumstances of that state. Those 
of Its citizens, whom his fold could corrupt, or 
his artifice deceive, are ajfat his devotion ; those 
who at first oppose, and continue to oppose 
him, he finds incapable of being wrought upon. 
What then is his design 7 Why hath he seized 
Elatsea? — ^That, by drawing up his forces, 
and displaying his powers upon the borders 
of Thebes, he may inspire his adherents virith 
sonfidence and elevation, and strike such terror 
into his adversaries, that fear or force may 
drive them into those measures they have 
hitherto opposed. If then we are resolved, in 
this conjuncture, to cherish the remembrance 
of every unkindness we may have received 
from the Thebans ; if we regard them with 
suspicion, as men who have ranged them on 
the side of our enemy ; we shall, in the first 
place, eu:t agreeably to Philip*s warmest wish- 
es : and then I am apprehensive, that the 
pcuty who now oppose nim may be brought 
over to his interest, the whole city declare una- 
aimously in his favour, and Thebes and Ma- 
eedon fall with their united force on Atticcu — 
Grant the, due attention to what 1 shall pro- 
|K>se : let it be calmly weighed, without dis- 
pute or cavil ; and 1 doubt not but that my 
counsels may direct you to the best and most 
salutary measures, and dispel the dangers 
now impending over the state. What then 
do 1 propose ? — First, shake off that terror 
which hath possessed your minds, and, instead 
of fearing tor yourselves, fear for the The- 
bans ; they are more immediately exposed, 
and must be the first to feel the danger. In 
the next place, let all those of the age for 
military service, both infantry and cavalry, 
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■ubverting their eonititutions, enslaving their 
inhabitants, and rasing their walls ; in some, 
dispossessing the Greeks, and establishing 
barbarians ; abandoning the temples and se- 
pulchres to their inhuman rage, (actions agree- 
able to his country and his manners,) insolent 
in his present fortune, and forgetful of that 
mean origin from whence he hath arisen to 
this unexpected power. And, whereas, while 
the Athenian people beheld him extending his 
dominion over states and countries like his 
own, barbarous and detached from Greece, 
they deemed themselves littb affected or mju- 
red by such conquests ; but now, when Gre- 
cian cities are insulted by his arms, or totally 
subverted, they justly conceive it would he 
unwarrantable and unworthy of the glory of 
their illustrious ancestors to look on with in- 
difference, while the Greeks cure thus reduced 
to slavery. — For these reasons, the senate and 
people of Athens (with due veneration to the 
gods and heroes, guardians of the Athenian 
city and territory, whose aid they now im- 
plore ; and with due attention to the virtue of 
their ancestors, to whom the general liberty 
of Greece was ever dearer than the particular 
interest of their own state,) have resolved : 

" That a fleet of two hundred vessels shall 
be sent to sea, (the admiral to cruise within 
the streights of Thermopylee :) That the ge- 
nerals and commanders, both of horse and foot, 
•hail meurch with their respective forces to 
Eleusis : That ambassadors shall be sent to 
the states of Greece ; and |)articularly to the 
Thebans, as the present situation of Philip 
threatens their confines more immediately : 
That these ambassadors shall be instructed to 
exhort them, not to be terrified by Philip, but 
to exert themselves in defence of their own li- 
berty, and that of Greece ; to assure them, that 
the people of Athens, £Bur from harbourmg the 
least resentment, on account of any former dif- 
ferences which might have alienated their states 
from each other, are ready to support them with 
all their powers, their treasures, their forces, 
and their arms ; well knowing that, to contend 
for sovereignty amonff themselves, is an ho- 
nour to the Greeks ; but to be commanded by 
a foreigner, or to suffer him to wrest from 
them their superiority, is unworthy of the Gre- 
cian dignity, and the glorious actions of their 
ancestors : — ^To assure them, that the Athe- 
nian people do not look on those of Thebes as 
aliens, but as kinsmen and countrymen ; that 
the good offices conferred on Thebes, by their 
progenitors, are ever fresh in their memory^ 
who restored the descendants of Hercules to 
their hereditary dominions, from which they 
had been expelled by the Peloponnesian, and, 
by force of arms, subdued all those who op- 
posed themselves to that illustrious family ; 
who kindly entertained CBdipus and his adhe- 
rents, in the time of their calamity ; and who 
have transmitted many other monuments of 
their affection and respect to Thebes : — That 
the people of Athens, therefore, will not, at 
this conjuncture, desert the cause of Thelies 
and Greece ; but are ready to enter into en- 



gagements, defensive and offensive, with the 
Tl^bans, cemented and confirmed by a mu* 
tuai liberty of intermarriage, and by uie oaths 
of each party tendered and accepted with all 
due solemnity. The ambassadors chosen on 
this occasion are Demosthenes, Hyperidei^ 
Mnesithides, Democrates, and Cailaeschrus." 
Here was the foundation laid ; here was the 
first establishment of our interest in Thebes. 
Hitherto, the traitors had been too successful; 
and all was animosit}^ aversion, and suspicion 
between the cities. But, by this decree, that 
danger, which hung lowenng over our state, 
was in an instant dissipated Tike a vapour. — 
And surely it was the duty of an honest citizen, 
if he had any better measures to propose, to 
have declared them publicly, not to have ca- 
villed now. For the counsellor and the syco- 
phamt are characters entirely different, in every 
particular; but in this are they more especially 
distinguished from each other, that the one 
fairly declares his opinion previous to the 
event; and makes himself accountable to those 
he hath influenced, to fortune, to the times, to 
the world : whfle the other is silent when he 
ought to speak ; but when some melancholy 
accident hath happened, he dwells on this with 
the most invidious censure. That was the 
time (I repeat it) for a man sincerely attached 
to his country, and to truth. Yet, such is my 
confidence in the abundant merits of my caus^ 
that if any man can, now, point out a better 
course, nay, if there be any course at all, but 
that wnich I pursued, I shall confess myself 
criminal ; for if any more expedient conduct 
hath been now discovered, i allow that it 
ought not to have escaped me. But if there 
neither is, nor was, nor can be, such a conduct 
pointed out, n(^ not at this day, what was the 
part of your minister ; was it not to choose the 
best of such measures as occurred ; of such 
as were re^y in his power 1 And this I did 
C^schines !) when the herald asked, in due 
form, * Who chooses to address the people V 
Not * who will inveigh against things past V 
Not *who will answer for things to cornel* 
In this juncture you kept your scat in the as- 
sembly without uttering one word. — ^I rose up 
and spoke.— Well, though you were then si- 
lent, yet, now, explain your sentiments. Say, 
what expedient was there, which I should 
have devised » What favourable juncture was 
lost to the state, by my means ? What alli- 
ance, what scheme of conduct was there, to 
which I should have rather led my fellow-ci- 
tizens? Not that the time once elapsed is 
ever made the subject of debate : for that time, 
no man ever suggests expedients. It is the 
coming or the present iunctu re which demands 
the omces of a counsellor. And in that junc- 
ture, when some of our misfortunes, it seems, 
were coming on, some were already present, 
consider my intention ; do not point your ma- 
lice at the event. The final issue of all human 
actions depends on God. Do not then impute 
it as my offence, that Philip was victorious in 
the battle. This is an event determined by God, 
not by me. Let it be proved that I aid not 
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take every precaution which human prudence 
could luggest; that I did not exert myseli 
with integrity, with aaeiduity, with toil even 
greater than tny strength ; that the conduct 1 
puriiued was not noble, was not worthy of tl'ie 
•tate, was not necessary : let this be proved, 
and then accuse me. But, if a sudden clap of 
thunder, if a furious tempest, burst at once 
upon Us, and laid prostrate not our state alone, 
but every state in Greece :— What then ? Am 
1 to be accused 7 With equal justice might 
the trader, who sends out his vessel equipped 
and furnished for a voya.ge, be deemed guilty 
of her wreck, when she had encountered a 
■torm so violent, as to endamage, nay, to tear 
down, her tackle. He might plead thus, 'I 
was not pilot in the voyage.' ISTor was 1 com- 
mander of your army ; nor I master of For- 
tune. She it is who commands the world. 
And let this be duly weighed : i^ when the 
Thebans engaged on our side, vtre were yet 
fated to this cedamity ; what were we to ex- 
pect if they had not only been detached from 
u^ but united with our enemy in compliance 
With all his urgent solicitations. If, when the 
armies fought at a distanced of three days' 
march from Attica, such danger and conster- 
nation fell on this city, what if the defeat had 
happened in our own territory 7 Think ye 
that we could have stood? That we could 
have assembled here 7 That we could have 
breathed 7 The respite of one day (at least of 
two or three) is oftentimes of signal moment 
to the preservation of a people. In the other 
case^-But I cannot bear to mention what we 
must have suffered, if this state had not been 
protected by the favour of some god, and the 
mterposition of this^alliance, the perpetual sub- 
ject (.^Ischines I) of your clamorous malice. 

All this particular discussion is addressed to 
you, ye Judges, and to those auditors who 
stand round the tribunal. As to this miscreant, 
he needs but one short and plain reply. If 
you, ifischines, were the only man among us 
who foresaw the issue ; it was your duty to 
have foretold it to your countrymen : if you did 
not foresee it, you cure as accountable for such 
ignorance as any other citizen. What better 
right then have you to urge this as a crime 
against me, than I to accuse you upon the 
same occasion 7 When, at this juncture, not 
to mention others, I approved myself so ftir a 
better citizen than you. as 1 was entirely de- 
voted to what appeared the true interest of my 
couQtry ; not nicely weighing, not once consi- 
dering my private danger ; while you never 
proposed any better measures; else we had 
adopted these : nor, in the prosecution of these, 
were we assisted by any service of yours. No ; 
the event discovered, that your conduct had 
been such as the basest, the most inveterate 
enemy to this state must have pursued. And 
observable indeed it is, that at the very time 
when Aristratus at Naxus, and Ariatolaus at 
Thassus, equally the avowed foes of Athens, 
are harassing the Athenian partisans by pro- 
seautions; here, JSschines hath brought his 
accmaliog against 0emosthcDci. But the man 
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who derives his consequence from the calami- 
ties of Greece, should rather meet his own pu- 
nishment than stand up to prosecute another : 
the man whose interests sjre advanced by con- 
junctures most favourable to those of our pub- 
lic enemies, can never, surely, be a friend to 
our country. And, that this is your case, your 
life, your actions, the measures you have pur- 
sued, the measures you have declined, all de- 
monstrate, is there any thing effected, which 
promises advantage to the state 7 iEschinea 
is mute. Are we crossed by an untoward ac- 
cident 7 iEschines arises. Just as our old 
sprains and fractures again become sensible, 
when any malady hath attacked our bodies. 
But since he hath insisted so much upon 
the event, I shall hazard a bold assertion. 
But, in the name of Heaven, let it not be deem- 
ed extravagant : let it be weighed with can- 
dour. I say then, that had we all known 
what fortune was to attend our efforts ; had 
we all foreseen the final issue ; had you fore- 
told it, JSschines ; had you bellowed out your 
terrible denunciations (you, whose voice was 
never heard ;) yet, even in such a case, must 
this city have pursued the very same conduct, 
if she had retained a thought of glory, of her 
ancestors, or of future times. For, thus, shs 
could only have been deemed unfortunate in 
her attempts : and misfortunes are the lot of 
all men, whenever it may please Heaven to 
inflict them. But if that state which once 
claimed the first rank in Greece had resigned 
this rank, in time of danger, she had incurred 
the censure of betraying the whole nation to 
the enemy.— If we had indeed given up those 
points without one blow, for which our &ther8 
encountered every peril, who would not have 
spumed you with scorn 7 * you, the author of 
such conduct,' not the state, or me ? In the 
name of Heaven, say with what face could we 
have met those foreigners who sometimes 
visit us, if such scandaK>U8 supineness on our 
part had brought affairs to their present 
situation ? If Philip had been chosen general 
of the Grecian army, and some other state 
had drawn the sword against this insidious 
nomination ; and fought ue battle, unassisted 
by the Athenians, that people, who in ancient 
tunes, never preferred inglorious security to 
honourable danger ; what nart of Gh'eece, what 
part of the barbarian world, has not heard, that 
the Thebans, in their period of success ; that the 
Lacedemonians, whose power was older and 
more extensive ; that the king of Persia, would 
have cheerfully and jo3rfiilly consented that 
this state should enjoy her own dominions, 
together with an accession of territory ample 
as her wishes, upon this condition, that she 
should receive law, and suffer another state 
to preside in Greece 7 But, to Athenians, this 
was a condition unbecoming their descent, in- 
tolemble to their spirit, repugnant to their na- 
ture. Athens never was once known to livs 
in a slavish, though a secure, obedience to 
unjust and arbitrary power. No : our whole 
history is one series of noble contests for 
pre-eaiaenee : the whole period of our 
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fence hatb been spent in braving dangers, for 
the sake of glory and renown. And so highly 
do you esteem such conduct, so consonant to 
the Athenian character^ that those of your an- 
cestors who were roost distinguislied in the 
pursuit of it, are ever the most favourite objects 
o[ your praise. And with reason. For who 
can reflect without astonishment upon the 
magnanimity of those men, who resigned their 
lands, gave up their city, and embarked in 
their ships, to avoid the odious state (A subjec 
tion7 Who chose Them istoclesy the adviser of 
this conduct, to command their forces ; and, 
when Crysilus proposed that they should yield 
to the terms preseribedf stoned him to death ? 
Nay, the public indignation was not yet al- 
layed. Your very wives inflicted the same 
vengeance on his wife. For tlie Athenians of 
that day looked out for no speaker, no general, 
to procure them a state of prosperous slavery. 
They had the spirit to reject even life, unless 
they were allowed to enjoy that life in freedom. 
For it was a principle iixed deeply in every 
breast, that man was not bom to his parents 
only, but to his country. And mark the dis- 
tinction. He who regards himself as bom 
only to his parents, waits in passive sub- 
mission for the hour of his natural dissolution. 
He who considers that he is the child of his 
country also, is prepared to meet his fate 
freely, rather than oehold that country reduced 
to vassalage : and thinks those insults and dis 
graces which he must meet, in a state en- 
uaved, much more terrible than death. Should 
I then attempt to assert, that it was I who in 
spired you with sentiments worthy of your an 
cestors, I should meet the just resentment of 
every hearer. No : it is my point to show, 
that such sentiments are properly your own ; 
that they were the sentiments of my country, 
long berore my days. I claim but my share 
of merit, in having acted on such principles, 
in every part of my administration. He, then, 
who condemns every part of my administra- 
tion, he who directs you to treat me with seve- 
rity, as one who hath involved the state in 
terrors and dangers, while he labours to de- 
prive me of present honour, robs you of the 
applause of all posterity. For if you now 
pronounce, that, as my public conduct hath 
not been right, Ctesiphon must stand con- 
demned, it must be thought that you your- 
selves have acted wrong, not that you owe 
your present state to the caprice of fortune. — 
But it cannot be ! No, my countrymen ! it can- 
not be, that you have acted wrong, in encoun- 
tering danger bravely, for the li^rty and the 
safety of au Greece. No ! by those generous 
souls of ancient times, who were exposed at 
Marathon ! By those who stood arrayed at 
Platsea I By those who encountered the Per- 
sian fleet at Salamis, who fought at Artemi- 
sium ! By all those illustrious sons of Athens, 
whose remains lie deposited in the public 
monuments ! All of whom received the same 
honourable interment from their country : not 
those only who prevailed, not those only who 
were victorious.— And with reason. What 



was the part of gallant men, they all perform* 
ed ! their success was such as the Supreme 
Director of the world dispensed to each. 

— Well then, thou misereanty thou abject 
scrivener y thou who, to rob me of the honours 
emdthe afieetions of these n>y countrymen^ 
talkest of battles, of trophies, of breve de^ 
of old : and what are these, or any of these, to 
the present cause? Say^ thou vile i^layer, 
when I assumed the character of a public 
counsellor, and on an object so important at 
the natural pre-eminence of my country, with 
what principles shmild I have arisen to speak 1 
> Those of suggestinsr measures unworthy of 
my countrymen 1 Then must 1 have met that 
death I merited. And when the interests of 
the state come before you, your minds, my fel« 
low-citizens, should be possessed with an ex- 
traordinary degree of elevation^ beyond what 
is necessary in private causes. When these 
are to be decidect, you have only to consider 
the ordinary transactions of the world, the 
tenor of your laws, and the nature of private 
facts. But in questions of state, you are to 
look up to your illustrious ancestors; and 
every }u6ee is to suppose, that, with the 
symbols of his authority, he is id so invested 
with the high character of his country. ThuB^ 
and thus only, shall he determine on such 
questions, in a manner worthy of these his an- 
cestors. 

But I have been so transported by men- 
tionmg the acts of your predecessors, that 
there are some decrees and some transacticnis 
that have escaped me. I return, then, to the 
points from whence I thus digressed. Upon 
our arrival at Thebes, we there found the am- 
bassadors of Philip, those of the Thessaliana^ 
and the other confederates, all assembled; our 
friends in terror, his party elevated. That this 
is not asserted merely to serve my present 
purpose, I appeal to that letter whicn we, die 
ambassadors, instantly despatched on this oc- 
casion. Yet, so transcendent is the virulence 
of this man, that, if in any instance our designs 
have been efi'ectual, ne ascribes it to the 
juncture of affairs, not to me ; in every in- 
stance where they have been defeated, he 
charges all to me, and to my evil genius. It 
seems, then, that I, the speaker and counsellor, 
can claim no share of merit ki such advantages 
as have been gained by speaking and t>y 
counsel ; but where our arms have been un- 
successful, where the conduct of a war hath 
been unfortunate, I am loaded with the whole 
blame. Can we conceive a temper more cruel, 
more execrable in its malice 7 — ^Read the letter. 

Tlie letter is here read. 

Tlie assembly was now convened. The 
deputies of Macedon were first admitted to an 
audience, as they appeared in the character of 
allies. They rose up and addressed them- 
selves to the people : lavishing their praises 
upon Philip, urging many articles of ac- 
cusation against )rou, and dwelling upon 
every act of oppositio-'^ which you liad ever 
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made to Thebes* This was the sum of all; 
they called upon the Thebans to make the due 
return to the benefits conferred by Philip, and 
to inflict due vengeance for the injuries re- 
ceived from you r and for this they had iheir 
option, either to allow the Macedonian a free 
passage through their territory, or to unite with 
him in the invasion of Attica. It was clearly 
proved, as they affected to suppose, that if 
their counsels were embraced, the cattle, 
■laves, and all the wealth of Attica, must be 
transferred to Bceotia ; but that our overtures 
tended to expose Bceotia to all the havoc of the 
war. To these they added many other parti- 
culars, all tending to the same purpose. And, 
now, I should esteem it mv greatest happiness 
to lay before you the whole detail of what we 
ursed in reply. But you, I fear, are too sen- 
■ible, that these things are past, that the tor- 
rent hath since broken in, and, as it were, 
overwhelmed all our affairs ; and therefore 
must think it useless and odious to speak of 
these things at all. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the resolutions we obtained, and the 
answer returned to you. Take them : read. 

T%« Answer of the Thebans is here read. 

In consequence of these their resolutions, 
they callled you forth ; they invited you in due 
form. You marched, you came to their sup- 
port : and, with such affectionate confidence 
•were you recived, (for 1 pass over the inter- 
mediate transactions,) that, while their army, 
both infantry and cavalry, were stationed with- 
out the walls, your forces were admitted into 
their city, were received into their houses, 
amidst their children, their wives, all that 
they held most dear. And thus, in one day, 
did the Thebans ^ive three the most public 
Slid most honourable testimonies to your me- 
rit ; one to your valour, another to your 
iuBtice, and a third to your continence. For, 
by determining to unite their arms with yours, 
rather than to fight against you, they declared 
their sense of your superior valour, as well as 
the superior justice of your cause ; and, by 
entrusting to your disposal what they and all 
mankind are most solicitous to protect, their 
children and their wive8,ithey demonstrated an 
absolute reliance on your strict continence: 
and your conduct confirmed these their senti- 
ments in every particular ; for, from the mo- 
ment that our army appeared within their 
walls, no man ever could complain of any one 
instance of your iniurious demeanour ; such 
purity of manners did you display. And, in 
the two first engagements, [1 J that of the river, 
and that fought in winter, you approved your- 
selves not blameless only, but worthy of ad- 
miration, in discipline, in judgment, in alacrity. 
Hence, other states were engaged in praises 



[1.] And in the two first engagements.] 
These, wherever fouf^ht, have been considered 
by htdtoriansasof too little coneequence to be 
recorded. And tbe extrav aganceuf joy with 



of your conduct, ours in sacrifices and re- 
ligious processions. — And here I would je^ladly 
ask iEschines this question. Whether, m the 
course of these events, when the city was one 
scene of unbounded joy and acclamation, he 
rook his part in our religious rites, and shared 
in the general festivity ; or shut himself in his 
chamber, grieved, afflicted,and provoked at the 
successes of his country 7 If ne appeared, if 
he was then found among his fellow-citizens, 
what injustice, nay, what impiety, is this, 
when he had solemnly called Heaven to wit^ 
ness that he approved these measures, to de- 
sire that you should condemn them by your 
present sentence ; you who, by your oath, have 
made as solemn an appeal to Heaven 7 If he 
did not appear, is not that man worthy of ft 
thousand deaths, who looks with grief on those 
events which fill his countrymen with joy 7 — 
Read these decrees ! 

ITie Decrees relative to the Sacrifices are 
here read. 

Thus were we, then, engaged in sacrificing 
to the gods ; the Thebans, in acknowledging 
that we had been their deliverers. Thus, the 
people who had been reduced, by the machi- 
nations of my adversary and his faction, to the 
condition of seeking assistance, were raised, 
by my counsels, to that of granting it to others. 
And what the style was which Philip then 
adopted, what his confusion at these events, 
you may learn from his own letters sent to 
Peloponnesus. Take them : read : thus shall 
you see, that my perseverance, my journeys, 
my fatigues, as well as my various decrees, 
now the object of his malice, were by no means 
ineffectual. And permit me to observe, that 
this state afforded numbers of able and illus- 
trious speakers before my time. Such were 
Callistratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, Thrasy- 
bulus, and a thousand others. And yet, of all 
these, not one ever devoted his whole powers, 
upon all occasions, to the service of his coun- 
try. He who moved the decree, did not charge 
himself with the embassy ; he who went am- 
bassador, was not author of the decree. Each 
reserved to himself a respite from business, 
and, in case of accident, a resource. But I 
may be asked, • What I are you so superior 
to other men in powers and confidence, that 
you can do all yourself 7' I say not so. But 
such and so alarming was my sense of the 
danger then impending over us, that I thought 
it no time for private considerations, for enter- 
taining any thought of personal security, for 
conceiving any better hopes than that all the 
powers of every citizen might possibly effect 
the necessary service. As to myself; I was 
persuaded, not perhaps on solid grounds, — yet 
I was persuaded, that no mover of decrees 

which the accounts of them were received, 
strongly mark the levity of the Atheuiau cha- 
racter. 
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could frame more useful decreet than I ; no 
agent in the execution of them could execute 
tliem more effectually } no ambassador could 
proceed on his embassy with ereater vigour 
and integrity. And hence did I assume all 
these functions. Read Philip's letters. 

The Letters are read. 

To such condescension did I redoee this 
prince. Yes, ^schines, by me was he obliged 
to use such language : he, who, on all former 
occasions, treated this state with so much in- 
solence and arrogance. And my fellow-citi- 
zens repaid these my services with the honour 
of a crown. You were present, yet acquiesced. 
Diondas, who traversed this grant, could not 
obtain a fifth of the suffrages^ Read the de- 
crees. 

T%e Decrees are read. 

Here are the decrees framed literally in the 
same terms with those which Aristonicus had 
before proposed, and that which Ctesrphon 
hath now moved; Decrees which .Sschines 
hath neither impeaushed, nor united in the im- 
peachment brought against their author^ And 
surely, if this his present accusation be justly 
founded, he might have prosecuted Dememoles 
who proposed tnem, and Byperides, with much 
more reason than Ctesiphon. And why 7 Be- 
cause Ctesiphon can appeal to these men, and 
the decisions of your courts in their case. He 
can plead that ^schines never attempted to 
accuse them, though their decrees were con- 
ceived in the same terms with his. He can 
urge the illegality of commencing a prosecu- 
tion on a case already decided. Not to men- 
tion other reasons. Whereas, in the former 
suit, the cause was to be supported only by its 
merits, without any previous considerations 
in its favour. But he could not then have 
pursued his present method. He could not 
tiave searched old chronicles, to support his 
malicious charge : he could not have ransack- 
ed our archives, for sbraps of obsolete decrees, 
never once thought o^ never once conceived 
as in any desree applicable to the present 
case : he could not have made up a plausible 
harangiie, b^ confounding dates, and disguis- 
ing facts, with all the arts of falsehood, in- 
stead of stating them fairly. No: he must 
have deduced all his arguments from truths 
recent, from fects well remembered ; all lying, 
as it were, before you. Hence did he decline 
the immediate discussion of these transactions ; 
but brings his charge now, after so lon^ an 
interval : as if this were a contest in a school 
of rhetoric, not a real inquiry into public af- 
fiiirs. Yes ; he must suppose that you are 
now to jud^e of speeches, not of political trans- 
actions. Then observe his sophistical craft. 
He tells you, that whatever opmions you had 
formed of us both, on coming nither they must 
be forgotten ; that you are to judge of what 
appears on this examination, like men settling 
an account of money. You may have con- 



ceived that a balance is yet due 9 but wfan 
you find the accounts cleared, and that nothiof 
remains, you must acquiesce. And here yoa 
may observe how dangerous it is to rely OQ 
any argument not founded on truth : for by 
this subtle similitude he hath confessed, that 
you came hither firmly persuaded that I havt 
ever spoken for my country ; he, for PhiUp. 
For he could not have attempted to alter your 
persuasion, unless you had oeen thus persua^ 
ded, with respect to each. And, that he is 00: 
justly warranted to demand such alteratiofL 
I shall now demonstrate ; not by the help of 
figures, (for we are not counting money,) but 
by a short summary of my servkea, wnich I 
shall submit to you, my hearers, Ixxh as ex- 
aminers and as vouchers of my account. 

By my conduct, then, which he treats with 
such severity, the Thebiems, instead of joining 
with the Macedonian in an invasion of our 
territory, as we all expected, united w^ us, 
and prevented that invasion. The war, in- 
stead of ragin? here in Attica, was confined to 
the district of Bceotia, at a di^anee of seventy 
stadia from the city. Our coast, instead a 
being exposed to all the rapine of the Euboean 
corsairs, was preserved in tranouilli^ during 
the whole war. Instead of Philip's becoming 
master of the Hellespont^ by the possession m 
Byzantium, the Byzantmes joined with u% 
and turned their arms against him. Are we 
then to use figures and accounts in examining 
transactions, and shall these articles beerasM 
from the account 7 Shall we not rather labour 
to perpetuate their remembrance 1 — ^I do not 
set it Qown as an addkional article, that the 
cruelty which Philip was known to exereiw 
toward those he had reduced, was all fek by 
other states, while we happily reaped all tbe 
fruit of that humaneness which he well knew 
how to assume, when some future schemes 
were to be advanced. I do not insist on this. 
— But one thing I shall assert -with less it' 
serve : That he whoenten on a fiur inquiry 
into the conduct of any minister, without de> 
scending to a malicious prosecution, must 
scorn the mean arts which you have practis' 
ed, of inventing metaphors, and mimickiDg 
phrases and gestures. It essentially concerns 
the interests of Greece, no doubt, that I uie 
this, and reject that, phrase ; that I should 
move my arm this way, and not to that side. 
No ; the hxr inquirer would consider the stats 
of facts : would examine what resources, wbst 
powers we possessed^ when I first entered on 
aifairs ; what accessicms I procured to these; 
and what were the circumstances of our ene- 
mies. If I had really weakened the powers of 
my country, such iniquitous conduct should 
be detected : if I had considerably Increased 
them, your malice should not have purraed 
me. But as you have avoided this method, 
I shall adopt it. And to you, my hearers, I ap- 
peal for the truth of what I now deliver. 

First, then, as to our powers at this juncture: 
we commanded but the islands : and not sll 
of these ; only the weakest of them. Nsitber 
Chk)s, nor Rhodei^ nor Corcyza wsm tlM 
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eun. Of our finances, the amount vas for- 
ty-five talents : and even this sum had been an- 
ticipate. Of infantry and cavalry, except 
those within our walls, we had not any : and 
what was the circumstance most alarming, 
and most favourable to our enemies, their ar- 
tifices had been so effectual, that the adjacent 
ttate^ Megara, Thebes, Eubcea, were all in- 
dined to hostilities, rather than an alliance 
with us. Such was the situation of our af- 
fairs. It cannot be denied ; it cannot be at 
all controverted. And now consider those of 
Philip^ our antagonist. In the first place, his 
power over all his followers was absolute and 
uncontrolled ; the first great necessary article 
in war. Then, their arms were ever in their 
hands. Again, his finances were in the most 
flourishing condition. In all his motions, he 
consulted oiJy with himself: he did not an- 
nounce them oy decrees ; he did not concert 
them in a public assembly ; he was not expo- 
sed to false accusers ; he was not to guard 
a^inst impeachments ; he was not to submit 
his conduct to examination : but was in all 
thines absolutely lord, leader, and governor. 
To this man was I opposed. It is but just that 
you consider my circumstances. What did 1 



suggest. Had we once rejected the alliance 
of any people, there was one ready to purchase 
them, to bid much higher for them, to receive 
them with open arms. And, if my conduct is 
now questioned, what if, by any exact and 
scrupulous demands, in my 8ti|>ulations with 
the several states, they had withdrawn their 
forces, and united with our enemy ; and thus. 
Philip had been master of Eubcea, Thebes, and 
Byzantium 7 How busy would these impious 
men have then been, how violent in their cla- 
mours ! Must they not have cried out, that 
we had rejected these states ? That we had 
driven them from us, when they were courting 
our alliance? That Philip was confirmed so> 
vereign of the Hellespont oy the Byzantines? 
That the whole corn-trade of Greece was at 
his disposal 7 That Tliebes had enabled him 
to push the war to our very confines ? That 
it had fallen with all its weight on Attica? 
That the sea was impassable, for that corsairs 
were perpetually issuing from Eubcea 7 — 
Should we not haveJieard all this, and more? 
— A false accuser (my countrymen !) is a mon- 
ster, a dangerous monster, querulous, and in- 
dustrious in seeking pretences of complaint. 
And such is the very nature of this fox in hu- 



command ? Nothing. I had but the right of man shape, a stranger to every thin^ good and 



audience in our assemblies : a right which you 
granted to his hirelings equally with me. And, 
as often as they prevailea against my remon- 
strances, (and oftentimes did they thus pre- 
vail, on various pretences,) were you driven 
to resolutions hiehly favourable to the enemy. 
Loaded with all tnese difficulties, I yet brought 
over to your alliance the Euboeans, Achseans, 
Corinthians, l^ebans, Megareans, Leucadi- 
ans, Ck)rcyrseaus. And thus did we collect 
fifteen hundred foot and two thousand horse, 
exclusive of our own citizens. And thus 
were our finances enlarged, by as ample sub 
sidies as I could raise. 

If you insist on what contingents should 
strictly have been required firom the Thebans, 
or from the Byzantines, or from the Eubceans ; 
if you talk of^dividing the burden of the war 
in exact proportion ; I must, in the first place 
inform you, that, when the united fleet was 
drawn out to defend the interests of Greece, 
the whole number of ships amounted to three 
hundred ; and of these two hundred were sup- 
plied by Athens : nor did we think ourselves 
aggrieved ; nor did we prosecute those whc 
had advised it ; nor did we discover any marks 
of discontent. That would have been shame- 
ful. No : we thanked the gods, that when all 
Greece was threatened with imminent danger, 
we were enabled to give twice as much assis- 
tance to the common cause, as any other state. 
And then— little is the public favour which 
your malicious invectives against me can gain. 
For why do you not now tell us what we 
should have done ? Were you not then in the 
city ? Were you not in the assembly 7 Why 
did you not propose your scheme, if it suited 
the circumstances of affairs 7 For here was 
the point to be considered ; what these circum- 
acances admitted, not what our wishes might 



liberal ; this theatrical ape, this strolling player, 
this blundering haranguer ! For, of what use 
is this your vehemence to the public ? — do you 
waste it on transactions long since past?— 
Just as if a physician should visit his infirm 
and distempered patients, should never speak, 
never prescribe the means of expelling their 
disorders ; but when one of them had died, and 
the last ofiices were performing to his remains, 
to march after to the grave, and there pro- 
nounce with all solemnity, ' If this man nad 
proceeded thus, and thus, he would not have 
died.' Infatuated wretch! and dost thou 
vouchsafe to speak at last 7 

As to the defeat, that incident in which you 
so exult! (accursed wretch ! who should ra- 
ther mourn for it.) Look through my whole 
conduct, and ye shall find nothing there that 
broug;ht down this calamity upon my country. 
Let It be considered, that there is no one in- 
stance in which the ambassadors of Macedon 
ever prevailed against me, in any of those 
states where I appeared as the ambassador of 
Athens : not in Thessaly, nor in Ambracia, 
nor in lllyria, nor among the Thracian prin- 
ces, nor in Byzantium ; in no one place ; no, 
nor in the last debate at Thebes. But, what- 
ever was thus acquired by my superiority 
over the ambassadors of Philip, their master 
soon recovered by force of arms. And this is 
urged as my offence. My adversary, even at 
the very time that he affects to ridicule my 
weakness, is so shameless as to require, that 
I in my single person should conquer all the 
powers of the Macedonian, and conquer them 
by words. What else could I command 7 I 
had no power over the life of any one citizen, 
over the fortune of our soldiers, or the conduct 
of our armies, for which thou art so absurd as 
to cidl me to account. In every particular 
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where a minister is accountable, there let your 
scrutihy be strict and severe. 1 never shall 
decline it And what are the duties of a minis 
ler ? To watch the first rise of every inci 
dent, to forewarn his fellow-citizens. And 
this did I perform. To confine those evils 
within the narrowest bounds, which are natu 
riU and necessary to be encountered in every 
state ; to restrain the fatal influence of irresolu 
tion, supineness, prejudice, and animosity ; 
and, on the other hand, to dispose the minds 
of men to concord and unanimity, to rouse them 
to a vifforouB defence of their just rights. Al! 
this dia I perform : nor can an instance be pro- 
duced, in which I proved deficient. If a man 
were asked, what were the means by which 
Philip effected most of his designs 7 the an- 
swer is obvious : It was by his armies, by his 
bribes, by corrupting those who were at the 
head of affairs. As to his armies, I neither 
commanded nor directed them, i am not 
therefore to account for any of their motions. 
As to his bribes, I rejected them. And in this 1 
conquered Philip : for, as the purchaser con- 
quers, when a man accepts his price, and sells 
himself; so, the man who will not be sold, who 
disdains to be corrupted, conquers the pur- 
chaser. Well, then ! with respect to me, this 
state remains still unconquered. 

Thus have I produced such instances of my 
conduct, as (not to mention many others) 

gstlyauthorizethisdecreeof Ctesipnonin mv 
vour. And now I proceed to facts, well 
known to all who hear me. No sooner had 
the battle been decided, than the people, (and 
they had known and seen all my actions,) in 
the midst of public consternation and distress, 
when it could not be surprising if the multitude 
had made me feel some marks of their resent- 
ment, were directed by my counsels in every 
measures taken for the defence of the city. 
Whatever was done to guard against a sie^e, 
the disposition of our garrison, our works, the 
repair of our walls, the money to be raised for 
this purpose, all was determined by decrees 
framed by me. Then, when they were to ap- 
point a commissioner for providm^ corn, the 
people elected me from their whole body. 
Again, when persons, bent on my destruction, 
had conspired against me; when they had 
commenced prosecutions, inquiries, impeach- 
ments, and I know not what, at first not in 
their own names, hut by such agents as they 
thought best fitted to conoeal the real authors ; 
—yes, you all know, you all remember tha% 
at the beginning of this period, I was every 
day exposed to some judicial process ; nor was 
the despair of Sosicles, nor the inali -e of Philo- 
crates, nor the madness of Diondas and 
Melanus, nor any other engine left untried 
for my destruction :— I say then, that, at the 
time when I was thus exposed to various as- 
saults, next to the gods, my first and great 
defenders, I owed my deliverance to you, and 
all my countrymen. And justice required that 
you shonld support my cause ; for it was the 
cause of truth, a cause which could never fail 
of due regard from judges bound by solemn^ 



oaths, and sensible of their sacred obligation. 
As you then gave sentence in my favour, on 
all occaions where 1 had been impeached, as 
my prosecutor could not obtain a nfth part ol 
the voices, you, in effect, pronounced that my 
actions ha!d been excellent ; as I was acquittea 
upon every trial for an infringement of the 
laws, it was evident that my counsels and de- 
crees had ever been consonemt to law ; and, as 
you ever passed and approved my accounts, 
you declared authentically, that i had trans- 
acted all your affairs with strict and uncci^ 
rupted integrity. In what terms, then, could 
Ctesiphon have described my conduct, agree- 
ably to decency and justice 7 Was he not 
to use those which he round his country had 
employed, which the sworn judges had em- 
ployed, which truth itself haa warranted up(Xi 
all occasions 7 — Yes ! but 1 am told that it is 
the glory of Cephalus, that he never had oc- 
casion to be acquitted on a public tnal. True I 
and it is his good fortune also. But where it 
the justice of regarding that man as a mere 
exceptionable character, who was oftentimei 
brought to trial, and as often was acquitted; 
never once condemned 7 — Fet let it be observed 
(Athenians !) that with respect to JEachineSf I 
stand in the very same point of glory wm 
Cephalus; for he never accused, never pro- 
secuted me. Here, then, is a confession of 
your own, that I am a citizen of no less worth 
than Cephalus. 

Among the various instances in which be 
hath displayed his absurdity and malice, that 
part of his harangue which contains his sen- 
timents on Fortune, is not the least glan'of. 
That a mortal should insult his fellow-mortu, 
on account of fortune, is, in my opinion, an 
absurdity the most extravagant. He, wboee 
condition is most prosperous, whose fortune 
seems most favourable, knows not whether it 
is to remain unchanged even for a day. How 
then can he mention this subject f How can 
he urge it against any man as his reproach 1 
But, since my adversary hath, on this occasion, 
as on many others, given a free scope to hii 
insolence, hear what Ishall offer upon the same 
subject ; and judge whether it be not more 
consonant to truth, as well as to that modera^ 
tion which becomes humanity. 

As to the fortune of this state, I must pro- 
nounce it good. And this, 1 find, hath been the 
sentence, both of the Dodoneean Jove, and of 
the Pythian Apollo. As to that of individuali, 
such as all experience at this day, it is griev- 
ous and distressful. Look through all Greece, 
through all the barbarian worla ; and where 
can we find the man who doth not feel many 
calamites in this present juncture 7 But thu 
I take to be the happiness of our fortune as a 
state, that we have pursued such measures 
as are most honourable ; that we have been 
more prosperous than those states of GreeM 
who vainly hoped to secure their own bappi* 
ness by deserting us. That we have en- 
countered difficulties, that events have n(ft tJ* 
ways corresponded with our wishes, in this 
we have but shared that common hk which 
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Other mortals have equally experienced. As 
to the fortune of an individual, uiine, a«d tlmt 
of any other, must Le deterntined, I preeume, 
by the particular incidents of our lives. Sucli 
are my sentiments upon this subject. And I 
think you must aeree with me, tliat they are 
fouaded upon truth and equity. But my ad- 
versary declares, that my fortune hatli been 
greater than that of the whole community. 
What ! a poor and humble fortune, superior to 
one of excellence and elevation I How can 
this be 7 NOy ifiachines, if you are determined 
to examine into my fortune, compare it with 
vour own : and if you find mine superior, let it 
be no longer the subject of your reproach. Let 
us trace ttiis matter fully. And here, in the 
name of all tlie g^oda, let me not be censured, 
as betraying any indication of a low mind. No 
man can be more sensible than 1, that he who 
insults poverty, and he who, because he hath 
been bred in affluence, assumes an air of pride 
and conseqqence, are equally devoid of under- 
standing. But the virulence and restless ma- 
lice of an inveterate adversary hath forced me 
upon this topic, where I shall study to confine 
myself withm as strict bounds as the case can 
possibly admit. 

Know then, iGschines, it was my fortune, 
when a youth, to be trained up in a liberal 
course 01 educati(»i, supplied in such a man- 
ner aa to place me above the base temptations 
of poverty : when a man, to act suitably to 
•uch an education, to contribute, in my full 
proportion, to all the exigencies of the state ; 
never to be wjanting in any honourable con- 
duct, either in private or in public life ; but, on 
all occasions, to approve myself useful to my 
country, and to my triends. When I came into 
the administration of public affairs, I determin- 
ed upon such a course of conduct, as frequent- 
ly gained me the honour of a crown, both from 
tnia and other states of Greece. Nor, could 
you, my enemies, attempt to say that I had de- 
termined on a dishonourable course. Such 
hath been the fortune of my life : a subject on 
"Which 1 might enlarge : but I must restrain 
myself^ lest ( should give offence, by an af- 
fectation of importance. 

Come, then, thou man of dignity, thou who 
spurnest at all otliers with contempt ; examine 
thy own life ; say, of what kind hath thy for- 
tune been 7 — She placed thee, when a youth, 
in a state of abiect poverty; an assistant 
to thy father in his school, employed in the 
menial services of preparing his mk, washing 
down his benches and sweeping his room ; like 
a slave rather titan tlie child of a citizen. When 
arrived at manhood we find thee dictating the 
forms of initiation to thy mother, assisting in 
her trade, every night employed with thy 
£a,wii akin and lustral bowls, purifying the 
noviciates, and modelling their little ^ures of 
clay and bran, then rousing them, and teach- 
ing tliem to pronounce **i have escaped 
the bad ; 1 have found the better ;" glorying in 
this noble accomulishment of howlin£[ out such 

i' argon louder tlian the rest. And it is an 
kouour we mustaliowiiim. . F«r, aa he pleads 
or. 
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with so much vehemence, ye may conclude 
that in his bowlings he was equally piercing 
and clamorous. In the day-time, lie led 
his noble Bacchanals though the highways, 
crowned with fennel and joplar, graspinf 
his serpents, and waving them a\iove Lis heao, 
with his yell of £roc, Saboe! then b(i;nfling, 
and roaring out BT^ea^ Attes, Attes^ l-ie* !-— 
Leader !-— Conductor .'-—Ivy bearer !-^. Van- 
bearer ! These were his felicitations from the 
old women : and his wages were tart, biscuit, 
and new-baked crusts. In such circum- 
stances, surely we must congratulate him oa 
his fuitune. 

When you had obtained your enrolment 
among our citizens, by what means I shall not 
mention, but when you had obtained it, you 
instantly chose out the most honourable of em- 
ployments, that of under-scrivener and assist- 
ant to the lowest of our public oiLcers. And, 
when you retired from this station, where you 
had been guilty of all those practices you 
charge on others, you were careful not to dis- 
grace any of the past actions of your life. No^ 
by the powers ! You hired yourself to Simmi* 
chus and Socrates, those deep groaning traj^e- 
dies, as they were called, and acted third cha- 
racters. Vou pillaged the grounds of other men 
for figs, grapes, and olives, like a fruiterer; 
which cost you more blows than even your 
playing, which was in efiect playing for your 
life ; for there was an implacable, irreconcila- 
ble war declared between you and the spec- 
tators ; whose stripes you felt so often and so 
severely, that you may well deride those as 
eowards who are unexperienced in such perils. 
But { shall not dwell on such particulars as 
may be imputed to his poverty. My objections 
shall be confined to his principles.— Such were 
the measures you adopted in your public con- 
duct (for you at last conceived the t}old design 
of engaging in affairs of state,) that, while your 
country prospered, you led a life of trepidation 
and dismay, expecting every moment the 
stroke due to those iniquities i^hich stung your 
conscience: when your fellow -citizens were 
unfortunate, then were you distinguished by 
a peculiar confidence. And the man who as- 
sumes this confidence, when thousands of his 
countrymen have perished,— -what should he 
justly suffer from those who are left alive t— • 
And here I might produce many other parti-; 
culars of his character. But I suppress them. 
For I am not to exhaust the odious subject of 
his scandalous actions. I am confined to those 
which it may not be indecent to Fepeat. 

Take then the whole course oi your life, 
iCschines, and of mine : compare them with- 
out heat or acrimony. You attended on your 
sclidars : I was myself a scholar. You 
served in the initiations : I was initiated. You 
were a performer in the public entertainments : 
I was tne director. You took notes of speech- 
es : I was a speaker. You were an un- 
der-player : I was spectator. You fieiiled in 
your part : I hissed you. Your public conduct 
was devoted to our enemies : mine to my coun- 
try, i shall only add, that<m this day I ap- 
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pear to be approved worthy of a crown : the 
qa3^tio.i ia not whether 1 have been merely 
bia[a3ls33; this is a point confessed. Vouap- 
pexr as falss accuser: and the question is, 
whether you are ever to appear again in such 
a character f Yoa are in danger of being ef- 
fectually prevemed, by feeling the conse- 
quences of a malicious prosecution.— The for- 
tune of your life, then, hath been truly excel- 
lent ; you see it. Mine hath been mean : and 
you have reason to reproach it. — Come then ! 
near ma while I read tne several attestations of 
those public oifices which I have discharged. 
And, m return, do you repeat those verses 
which you spoiled in the delivery. 



11 



" Forth from the deep abyss, behdd I come ! 
And the dread portal of the dusky gloom. 

And, 

"Know then, howe'er reluctant, I must speak 
Those evils — ^" 

O, may the gods inflict * those efvils' upon 
thee ! May these thy countrymen hiflict them 
to thy utter destruction ! thou enemy to 
Athens, thou traitor, thou vile player ! Kead 
the attestations. 

The attestations are read, 

*■ Such hath been my public character. As 
to my private conduct, if you be not all satisfied 
that I have approved myself benevolent and 
humane ; ever ready to assist those who need- 
ed ; I shall be silent ; I shall not plead ; 1 shall 
not produce testimony of these points : no, nor 
of the numbers of my fellow-citizens 1 have re- 
deemed from captivity ; nor the sums I have 
contributed to portioning their daughters ; nor 
of any like actions. For my principles are 
such as leeul me naturally to suppose, that he 
who receives a benefit, must remember it for 
ever if he would approve his honestv ; but that 
he who confers the benefit, should instantly 
forget it, unless he would betray a sordid and 
illiberal spirit. To remind men of his bounty, 
to make it the subject of his discourse, is very 
little different from a direct reproach : a fault 
which I am studious to avoid; and therefore 
shall proceed no farther ; content to acquiesce 
in your opinion of my actions, whatever this 
may be. But while I practise this reserve, 
with respect to my private life, indulge me in 
enlarging somewhat farther on my puWic con- 
duct. 

0( all the men beneath the sun, point out 
the single person (iEschines !) Greek or Bar- 
barian, who hath not fallen under the power, 
first of Philip, and now of Alexander ; and 1 
submit ; let every thing be imputed to my for- 
tune (shall I call it?) or if you please, my evil 
genius. But if numbers who never saw me, 
who never heard my voice, have laboured un- 
der a variety of the most afflicting calamities, 
I mean not only individuals, but whole states 
and natioas; {now much more consonant to 



truth and justice must it be to ascribe the 
whole to that common fate of mankind, thai 
torrent of unhappy events which bore down 
upon us with an irresistible violence t But 
you turn your eyes from the real cause, and 
lay the entire blame on my administration ; 
although you know, that, it not the whole, a 
part at least of your virulent abuse must thus 
fall upon your country, and chiefly upon your- 
self. Had I, when speaking in the assembly, 
been absolute and independent master of id- 
fairs, then your other speakers might call me 
to account. But if ye were ever present, if 
ye were all in general invited to propose your 
sentiments, if ye were all agreed that the 
measures then suggested were really the best ; 
if you, iEschines, in particular, were thus 
persuaded (and it was no partial affection for 
me, that prompted you to give me up the hopes, 
the applause, the honours, which attended that 
course I then advised, but the superior force 
of truth, and your own utter inability to point 
out any more eligible coarse ; ) — ^If'^ this was 
the case, I say, is it not highly cruel and unjust 
to arraign those measures now, when you 
could not then propose any better 1 In all 
other cases. We find mankind in general 
perfectly agreed, and determining in cvcy 
particular with exact precision. Hath a wn- 
ful injury been committed? It is followed 
with resentment and punishment. Hath a 
man erred unwillingly ? He meeu with par- 
don instead of punishment. Is there a man 
who hath neither willingly nor inadvertently 
offended ; who hath devoted himself to what 
appeared the true interest of his country, but 
in some instances hath shared in the general 
disappointment 7 Justice requires, that, iiH 
stead of reproaching and revilmg such a man, 
we should condole with him. These points 
are all manifest; they need not the decision 
of laws ; they arc dietermined by nature, by 
the unwritten precepts of humanity. Mark 
then the extravagance of that cruelty and 
m alice which ^schines hath discovered. T\m 
very events, which he himself quotes as so 
many instances of unhappy fortune, he would 
impute to me as crimes. 

Add to all this, that, as if he himself had 
ever spoken the plain dictates of an honest 
and ingenuous mind, he directs you to guard 
against me, to be careful that I may not de- 
ceive you, that I may not practise my arts 
with too much success.^TTie vehement de* 
claimer, the subtle impostor, the artful o>ana- 
ger, — these are the appellations he bestows 
upon me. Thus hath he persuaded him^ 
that the man who is first to charge his own 
qualities on others, must efiectueuly impose 
upon his hearers; and that they can never 
once discover who he is that urges this 
charge. — But you are no stran^rs to his 
character, and must be sensible, i presunie, 
that all this is much mqre applicable to him 
than me. — As to my own abilities in speaking 
(for I shall admit this charge, although expe- 
rience hath convinced me, that what is called 
the power of eloquence depends for the moil 
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part upon the hearers, and that the characters 
of public speakers are determined bv that de- 
gree of favour and attention which you 
vouchsafe to each ;) — if long practice, I say, 
hath given me any proficiency in s| eaking, 
you have ever founcl it devoted to my coun- 
try; not to her enemies, not to my private in- 
terest. His abilities, on the coi.trary, have 
not only been employed in pleading for our 
adversaries, but in malicious attacks u[ on those 
his ^llow-citizens vrho have ever in any de- 
gree offended or obstructed him. The cause 
of judtice, the cause of Athene, he hath never 
once supported. And surely the ingenuous 
and honest citizen never could expect that his 
private quarrels, his particular animosities, 
should l)e gratified by judges who are to de- 
termine for the public ; never could be prompt- 
ed by such motives to commence his prosecu- 
tion. No; they are passions, which, if pos- 
sible, never should find a place in his nature ; 
at least should be restrained within the strict- 
est bounds.: — On. what occasion then is the 
minister and public s()eaker to exert his vehe- 
menoe T When the general welfare of the 
state is in danger; when his fellow-citi;zens 
are engaged in some contest with a foreign 
enemy These are the proper occasions ; for 
these are the proper subjects of a truly gene- 
rous and fa thful zeal. But never to nave 
demanded justice against me, either in the 
name of his country, or of his own; never to 
have impeached any part of my public, or 
even of my private conduct : yet now, when 
I am to be crowned, when I am to receive 
public honours, to commence a prosecution, to 
exhaust his whole fund of virulence in the 
attack ; — this surely is an indication of private 
pique, of an envious soul, of a depraved spirit ; 
not of generous and honest principles. And, 
to point this attack not directly against me, 
but Ctesiphon, to make him the culprit, is 
surely the very consummation of all baseness. 
When I consider that prolusion of words 
which you have lavished on this prosecution, 
X am tempted to believe that you engaged in 
it to display the skilful management of your 
voice, not to bring me to justice. But it is 
not language, iEschines, it is not the tone of 
voice, which reflects honour upon a public 
speaker; but such a conformity with his fel- 
low-citizens in sentiment and interestj that both 
his enemies and friends are the same with 
those, of his country. He who is thus af- 
fected, he it is who must ever speak the 
genuine dictates of a truly loyal zeal. But 
tne man who pays his adulation to those who 
threaten danger to the state, is not embarked 
in the same bottom with his countrymen, and 
.therefore hath a different dependance for his 
security. Mark me, .^scnines, 1 ever de- 
termined to share the same fate w^ith these 
oiir fellow-citizens. I had no separate interest, 
no private resource : and has this been your 
case ? Impossible ! Yours ! who, when the 
battle wap once decided, instantly repaired as 
ambassador to Philip, the author of all the 
calamities your country at that time experi* 



enced ; and this, when, on fonmer cccasiors, 
you had declared loudly against engagire in 
any such commission ; as all these citizens 
can testify. 

— Whom are we to charge as the deceiver 
of the state? Is it not the man whose words 
are inconsistent with his actions'/ Onwhcm 
GO the maledictions fall, usually pronourced 
in our assemblies ? Is it not on this man ? Can 
we point out a more enormous instance of in- 
iquity in any speaker, than this inconsistency 
between his wprds and actions? And in this 
have you been delected. Can you then pre- 
sume to speak ; to meet the looks of these 
citizens? Can you persuade yourself, that 
they are strangers to your character; all so 
profoundly sunk in sleep and oblivion, as to 
forget those harangues, in which, with horrid 
oaths and imprecation^, you disclaimed all 
connexion with Philip? You called it an im- 
putation forged by me, and urged from private 
pique, without the least regard to truth. And 
yet no sooner was the advice received of that 
fatal battle, than your declarations were foi*got- 
ten, your connexion publicly avowed. You 
afi'ected to declare, that ypu were engaged to 
this prince in the strictest Jbands of friendship. 
Sucn was the title by which you sought to 
dignify your prostitution. Was the son of 
Glaucothea the minstrel, the intimate, or friend, 
or acquaintance of Philip? I profess rhyself 
unable to discover any just and reasonable 

f round for such pretensions. No : you were 
is hireling, indeed, bribed to betray the in- 
terest of Athens; and, although you have been 
so clearly detected in this traitorous corre- 
spondence ; although you haye not scrupled, 
when the battle was once decided, to give evi- 
dence of it against yourself; yet have you 
presumed to attack me with allyour virulence; 
to reproach me with crimes, for which, of all 
mankind, I am least to le reproached. 

Many noble and important schemes hath 
my country formed, and happily effected by 
my means : and, that these are retained in 
memory, take this proof, ^schines. W^hen 
the people came to elect a person to make the 
funeral oration over the slain, immediately 
after the battle, they would not elect you, al- 
though you were proposed, although you are 
so eminent in speeiking; they would not elect 
Demades, who had just concluded the peace, 
nor Hegemon, no, nor any other of your fac- 
tion. They elected me. And when you and 
Pythocles rose up, (let Heaven bear witness, 
with what abandoned impudence !) when you 
charged me with the same crimes as now, 
when you pursued me with the same virulence 
and scurrility ; all this served but to confirm 
the people in their resolution of electing me. 
You know too well the reason of this pre- 
ference; yet hear it from me. — ^They were 
perfectly convinced, both of that faithful zeal 
and alacrity with which 1 had conducted their 
affairs, and of that iniquity which you and 
your party had discovered, by publicly avow- 
ing, at a time when your country was unfr - 
tunate, what you had denied with sol^m 
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oaths while her mteresti flourished. And it was 
a natural coocluaion, that the men whom out 
public calamities imboldened to disclose their 
sentiments, hai ever been our enemies, and 
now were our declared enemies. Besides, they 
rightly judged, that he who was to speak in 
praise of the deceasecL to grace their noble ac- 
tions, could not, \h decency, be the man who 
had lived and conversed in strict connexion 
with those who had fought against them ; 
that they who, at Macedon, had shared in the 
feast, and joined in the triumph over the mis- 
fortunes of Greece, with those by whose hands 
the slaughter had been committed, should not 
receive a mark of honour on their return to 
Athens. Nor did our fellow-citizens look for 
men who could act the part of mourners, but 
for one deeply and sincerely affected. And 
such sincerity they found in themselves and 
me ; not the least degree of it in you. I was 
then appointed : you and your associates were 
rejected. Nor was this the determination of 
the people only ; those parents also, and bre- 
thren or the deceased, who were appointed to 
attend the funeral rites, expressed the same 
sentiments. For, as they were to give the ban- 
quet, which, agreeably to ancient usage, was 
to be held at his house who had been most 
strictly connected with the deceased, they gave 
it at my house; and with reason ; for, in point 
of kindred, each had his connexions with some 
amons^the slain, much nearer than mine; but 
with tne whole body none was more intimately 
connected; for he, who was most conrerned 
in their safety and success, must mirely feel 
the deepest sorrow at their unhappy and un- 
merited misfortune ^Read the epitaph in- 
scribed upon their monument by public au- 
thority. In this, iEschiues, you will find a 
proof of your absurdity, your malice, your 
abandoned baseness. — JElead ! 

Tfie Epitaph. 

1. 

These, fortheircountry's sacred cau8e,array'd 
In arms tremendous, sought the fatal phim : 

Brav'd the proud foe with courage undisraay'd, 
And greatly scom'd dishonour's abject stain. 

2. 

Fair virtue led them to the arduous strife; 

Avenging terror menac'd in their eyes : 
For freedom nobly prodigal of life. 
Death they proposM their common glorious 
prize, 

3. 
For never to tyrannic vile domain 
Could they their generous necks ignobly 
bend, 
Nor see Greece drag the odious servile chain, 
And mourn her ancient glories at an end. 

4. 
In the kind bosom of their parent-land, 
CeasM are their toils, and peaceful is their 
grave :— 
So Jove decreed; (and Jove's supreme com- 
mand 
Acts unresisted, to destroy> or save.) 



B. 
Chance to despise, and fortune to control. 

Doth to th' immortal gods alone pertain ; 
Their joys, uuchang'd, in endless currents 
roll: 

But xnortala combat with their fitte in Tain. 
■ * * ▼.■■■■ .»-»■■. «'■.'. 

iGschinea! hearest thou this '^ it pertains 
only to the gods to control fortune, and to com- 
mand success. Here, the power of assuring 
victory is ascribed, not to the minister, but to 
Heaven. Why then, accursed wretch I hart 
thou so licentiously reproached me upon this 
head 7 Why hast thou denounced against me, 
what I entreat the just gods to discharge on 
thee and thy vile associates ! 

Of all the various instances of falsehood, in 
this his prosecution, one there is which roost 
surprises me. In recalling the misfortunes of 
that fatal period to our minds, he hath felt do 
Dart of that sensibility, which bespeaks a zeal- 
ous or an honest citizen. He never dropped one 
tear; never discovered the least tender emotion. 
No ! his voice was elevated, he exulted, he 
strained and swelled, with all the triumph of a 
man who had convicted me of some notorious 
offence. But, in this, he hath given evidence 
against himself, that he is not affected by our 
public calamities in the same manner with his 
fellow-citizens. And surely the man who, like 
iCschmes, affects an attachment to the laws 
and constitution, should approve his sincerity, 
if by no other means, at least by this, by feeling 
joy and sorrow on the same occasions with his 
countrymen ; not take part with their enemies 
in his public conduct. And this part you have 
most evidently taken ; you, who point at me 
as the cause of all; me, as the author of all 
our present difficulties. — ^But was it my ad- 
ministration, were they my instances which 
first taught my country to rise in defence of 
Greece? If you grant me this, if you make 
me the author of our vigorous opposition to 
that power which threatened the liberties of 
our nation, you do me greater honour than 
ever was conferred upon an Athenian. Bat 
it is an honour I cannot claim : I should injure 
my country : it is an honour, I well know, ve 
would not resign. And surely, if he had tne 
least regard to justice, his private enmity to 
me never could have driven him to this base 
attempt to disgrace, to deny you, the most 
illustrious part of your character. 

But why shoulcf I dwell on this, when there 
are so many more enormous instances of his 
baseness and falsehood ? — He who accuses me 
of favouring Philip ! — Heavens and earth! 
what woula not this man assert 7 But let us, 
in the name of all the $!ods, attend to truth, to 
facts ; let us lay aside all private animosity ;— 
and who are really the men on whom we can 
fairly and justly lay the guilt of all misfor- 
tunes 7 The men who, in their several states, 
pursued his course (it is easy to point them 
out,) not those who acted like me : the men 
who, while the power of Philip was yet in its 
weak and infant state, when we frequently 
warned them, when we alarmed them with tlis 
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danger, when we pointed out their best and 
safest course; yet sacrificed the interest of 
their country to their own infamous gain, 
deceived and corrupted the leading citizens in 
each state, until they had enslaved them all. 
Thus were the Thessalians treated by Dao- 
chus, Cineas, and Thrasydaeas; the Arcadians, 
by Cersidas, Hieronymus, Euculpidas: the 
Argians, by Myrtes, Telademns, Mnaseas; 
Elio, by Euxitheus, Cleotimup, Aristaech- 
mus ; Messene, by the sons of Philiades, that 
abomination of the gods, by Neon, and 
Thrasylochus ; Sicyon, by Aristratus and Epi- 
c hares ; Corinth, by Dinai'chus, Demaratus; 
Megara, by Elixus, Ptedorus, Perilaus; The- 
bes, by Timolaiis, Theos^iton, Anemsetas; Eu- 
ba?a, by Hipparchus, Clitarchus, Sosicrates, 

The whole day would be too short for the 

names only of the traitors. And these were 
the men who, in their several states, adopted 
the same measures which this man pursued 
at Athens. Wretches ! flatterers ! miscreants I 
tearing the vitals of their country, and tender- 
ing its liberties, with a wanton indifference, 
first to Philip, now to Alexander ! confined to 
the objects of a sordid and infamous sensuality, 
as their only blessings ! subverters of that free- 
dom and independence which the Greeks of old 
regarded as the test and standard of true 
happiness ! — Amidst all this shamefully avow- 
ed corruption, this confederacy, or (shall I call 
it by its true name?) this traitorous conspiracy 
against tlie liberty of Greece, my conduct pre- 
served the reputation of this state unimpeach- 
ed by the world ; while my character (Atheni- 
ans f) stood equally unimpeached by you. Do 
you ask me then on what merits I claim this 
honour ? Hear my answer. When all the popu- 
lar leaders through Greece had been taught 
by your example ; and accepted the wages 
of comipticn, from Philip first, and now from 
Alexander ; no favorable moment was found to 
conquer my integrity ; no insinuation of ad- 
dress, no magnificence of promises, no hopes, 
no fears, no favors, nothing could prevail upon 
me to resign the least part of what I deenied 
the just rights andinterests of my country: nor 
when my counsels were demanded, was I ever 
known, like you and your associates to lean to 
that side, where a bribe had been, as it were, 
cast into the scale. No : my whole conduct 
was influenced by a spirit of rectitude, a spirit 
of justice and integrity ; and engaged as I was 
in aflTairs of greater moment than any states- 
men of my time, I administered them all with 
a most exact and uncorrupted faith.— These 
are the merits on which I claim this honour. 

As to those public works so much the object 
of your ridicule, they undoubtedly demand a 
due share of honour and applause : but I rate 
them far beneath the great merits of my admin- 
isrration. It is not with stones nor bricks tliat I 
have fortified the city. It is not from works 
like these that I derive my reputation. Would 
you know my methods of fortifying? Exa- 
mine, and you will find them, in the arms, the 
towns, the territories, the harbours, I have 
secured ; the navies, the troops, the armieB, I 



have raised. These are the works by which I 
defended Attica, as far as human foresight could 
defend it ; these are the fortifications I drew 
round our whole territory, and nottlie circuit 
of our harbour, or of our city only. In these 
acts of policy, in these provisions for a war, I 
never yielded to Philip. No ; it was our gene- 
rals and our confederate forces who yielded to 
fortune. Would you know the proofs of this 7 
They are plain and evident. Consider : what 
was the part of a faithful citizen 7 of a prudent, 
an active, and an honest minister? Was he not 
to secure Euboea, as our defence against all 
attacks by sea? Was henot to make Bceotiaour 
barrier on the mid-land side 7 The cities bor- 
dering on Peloponnesus our bulwark, on tlmt 
quarter ? "Was he not to attend with due pre- 
caution to the importation of corn, that this 
trade might be protected, through all its pro- 
gress, up to our own harbour 7 Was he not to 
cover those districts which, we commanded, 
by seasonable detachments, as the Proconesus, 
the Chersonesus, and Tenedos 7 to exert him- 
self in the assembly for this purpose 7 wliile 
with equal zeal he laboured to gain others to 
our interest and alliance, as Byzantium, Aby- 
dos, and EuboBa7 Was he not to cut oft' the 
best and most important resources of our ene- 
mies, and to supply those in which our country 
was defective 7 — And all this you gained by 
my counsels, and my administration. Such 
counsels and such an administration, as must 
appear, upon a fair and equitable view, the 
result of strict integrity ; such as left no fa- 
vourable juncture unimproved, through igno- 
rance or treachery ; such as ever had tnei r due 
eft'ect, as far as the judgment and abilities of 
one man could prove effectual. But, if some 
superior being, if the power of fortune, if the 
misconduct of cenerals, if the iniquity of our 
traitors, or if all these together broke in upon 
u^, and at length involved us in one general 
devastation, how is Demosthenes to be blamed 7 
Had there been a single hian in each Grecian 
state, to act the same part which I supported 
in this city ; nay, had out one such man been 
found in Thessaly, and one in Arcadia, actu- 
ated by my principles, not asingle Greek, either 
beyond or on this side Thermopylie, could have 
experienced the misfortunes ot this day. All 
had then been free and independent, in perfect 
tranquillity, security, and happiness, uncon- 
trolled, in their several communities, by any 
foreign power, and filled with gratitude to yon 
and to your state, the authors of these bless- 
ings so extensive and so precious. Aj^id all this 
by my means. — ^To convince you that I have 
spoken much less than I could justify by factp, 
that, in this detail, I have studiously guarded 
against envy, take — read the lists oi our con- 
federates, as they were procured by my deerees. 

Tlie Lista^^The Decreea-^nie here read. 

These, and such as these, .Machines, are the 
actions which become a noble-minded honest 
citizen. Had they succeeded, heavens and 
earth ! to what a pueh of glory muit they Imit* 
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raised you, and with justice raised vou ! yet, 
lansiiccessfui as they proved, still tney were 
attended with applause, and prevented the 
least impeachment of this state, or of her con- 
duct. The whole blame was charged on for- 
tune, which determined the event with such 
fatal cruelty. Thus, I say, is the faithful ci- 
tizen to act ; not to desert his country, not to 
hire himself to her enemies, and labour to im- 
prove their favourable exigencies, instead of 
those of hifl own state ; not to malign his fel- 
low-citizen, who, with a steady and persever- 
ing zeal, recommends and supports such mea- 
sures as are worthy of his country ; not to 
cherish m.alice and private animosity aj^ainst 
him ; not to live in that dishonest and insidious 
retirement which you have often chosen.-i..For 
there is, yes, there is a. state of retirement, 
honest, and advantageous to the public. Such 
have you, my countrymen, frequently enjoyed 
in artless integrity. But his retirement is not 
of this kind. Far from it J he retires, that he 
may desert the public service when he pleases, 
(and he too often pleases to desert it.) Thus 
he lies watching the moment when you grow 
tired of a constant speaker, or when fortune 
hath traversed your designs, and involved you 
in some of those various misfortunes incident 
to humanity. This is his time. He at once 
becomes a speaker in the assembly : he rushes, 
like a sudden gust of wind, from his retreat ; 
his voice is already exercised ; his words and 
periods are prepared ; he delivers them with 
force and volubility, but to no useful purpose, 
with no effect of any real importance. 

They serve but to involve some fellow-citi- 
zen in distress ; and, to his country, they are a 
disgrace.— .But all this preparation, (^schi- 
nes!) all this anxiety of attention, if the genuine 
dictates of loyal zeal, of true patriot principles, 
must have produced fruits of real worth and 
excellence, of general emolument : — ^alliances, 
subsidies, extension of commerce, useful laws 
for our internal security, effectual defence 
against our foreign enemies. Such were the 
services w^hich the late times required ; such 
were the services which a man of real worth 
and excellence had various opportunities of 
performing. But \l^ all these you never took a 
part ; not tne first, not the second, not the third, 
not the fourth, not the fifth nor sixth, no, not 
any part whatever ; for it would have served 
your country. Say, what alliance did the state 
ffain by your management 7 What additional 
forces 7 What regard or reverence 7 What 
embassy of yours ? What instance of your 
ministerial conduct ever exalted the reputation 
of your country ? What domestic interests, 
what national affairs, what concerns of foreign- 



ers have prospered under your direction 'I What 
arms, what arsenals, what fortifications, what 
forces, what advantages of any khid have we 
received from you ? What generous and pub- 
lic-spirited eftiects have eitlier rich or poor ex- 
perienced from your fortune 1 None. 

— But, here he replies, * Though I have not 
performed those services, I have been, well- 
disposed, and ready to perform them.' — How? 
When 7 Abandoned wretch I who, when the 
bein^ of his country was at stake, when every 
speaKer, who had ever ap|jeared in the assem- 
bly, made some voluntary contribution to the 
state ; when 6ven Aristonicus gave up that 
money which he had saved to qualify him for 
public offices, [l.J — never appeared, never once 
contributed the smallest sum : and not from 
poverty : no, he had iust received a beauestof 
five talents from his kinsman Philon ; oesides 
the two talents collected for his services in tra- 
versing the law relative to trierarchs. — ^But I 
am in danger of being led off from one point to 
another, so as to forget my subject. — I say 
then, that it was not from poverty that you 
refused your contribution, but from the fear of 
opposing their interests, who influenced all 
your pubi ic conduct. On what occasion, then, 
are you spirited and shining 7 When you are 
to speak against your country. Then are we 
struck with the brilliancy of your eloquence, 
the power of your memory, the excellence with 
which you act your part ; — the excellence of a 
true dramatic Theocrines. [2.] 

We have heard his encomiums on the great 
characters of former times : and they are wor- 
thy of them. Yet it is by no means just (Athe- 
nians !) to take advantage of your predilection 
to the deceased, and to draw the parallel be- 
tween them and me who live amongst you. 
Who knows not that all men, wliile they yet 
live, must endure some share of env}", more or 
1 ess 7 But the dead are not hated even by their 
enemies. And, if this be the usual and natu ral 
course of things, shall I be tried, shall I be 
judged by a comparison with my predecessors? 
jNo, iEschines, this would beneither jnst nor 
equitable. Compare me with yourself, with 
any, the very best, of your party, and our con- 
temporaries. Consider, whether it be nobler 
and better for the state to make the benefits 
received from our ancestors, great and exalted 
as they are, beyond all expression great, a pre- 
tence for treaimg present benefactors with in- 
gratitude and contempt ; or to grant a due 
share of honour and regard to every man, who, 
at any time, approves his attachment to the 
public. — And yet, if I may hazard the asser- 
tion, the whole tenor of my conduct must ap- 
pear, upon a fair inquiry, similar to that which 



[1.] For public offioea.j Such as that of 
general, trierarch, unihasFador, and director 
of the theatre, which could not be discharged 
without advancinfr confiderahle sums. 

[2.] Theocrinef.] A man of notorious calum- 
ny. He had composed some pieces for the 
theatre, but soon exciianged this profession 
for that afap informer; in which bis virulence 



and malice rendered his name proverlilal. We 
learn from St. Jerome, that the Parana fre- 
quently i;ave this name ^o the first Christian?. 
I)emo>tlienes adds an epithet to it, calculated 
to keep th« original profession of his rival in 
view, to which he indeed is particularly atten- 
tive through his whole speech. Taurreil, 
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the famed characters of old times pursued ; 
and founded on the same principles : while you 
have as exactly imitated the malicious accusers 
of these great men. For it is well known, that, 
in those times, men were found to maligpn all 
living excellence, and to lavish their insidious 
praises on the dead, with the same base arti- 
fice which you have practised. — You say, 
then, that I do not in the least resemble those 
firreat characters. And do you resemble them 7 
Or your brother ? Do any of tlie present speak- 
ers 1 I name none among them : I urge but 
this : let the living, thou man of candour, be 
compared with the living, and with those of 
the same department. Thus we judge, in 
every case, ot poets, of dancers, of wrestlers. 
Philammon dotn not depart from the Olympian 
games uncrowned, because he hath not equal 
powers with Glaucus,, or Karistius, or any 
other wrestler of former times. No : as he 
approves himself superior to those who enter 
the lists with him, he receives his crown, and 
is proclaimed victor. So do you oppose me 
to the speakers of these times, to yourself, to 
any, take your most favourite character : still 
I assert my superiority. At that period, when 
the state was- tree to choose the measures best 
approved, when we were all invited to engage 
in the great contest of patriotism, then did I 
display the superior excellence of my counsels, 
then were affairs all conducted by my decrees, 
my laws, my embassies ; while not a man of 
your party ever appeared, unless to vent his 
insolence. But when we had once experi- 
enced this unmerited reverse of fortune ; when 
this became the place, not for patriot ministers, 
but for the slaves of power, for those who 
stood prepared to sell their country for a bribe, 
for those who could descend to certain [1.] 
prostituted compliments; then, indeed, were 
you and your associates exalted ; then did you 
display your magnificence, your state, your 
splendour, your.equipa^e, while I was depress 
ed, I confess it : yet still superior to you all, 
in an affectionate attachment to my country. 
There are two distinguishing qualities 
(Athenians!) which the virtuous citizen should 
ever possess, (I speak in general terms, as the 

(1.) To certain, &c.] He alhidestolhecom- 
plimf ntary nddressespentto Alexander, which 
lie inniiiuatctf were procured by iEschmesaod 
)iis party. 

[2.J The event of this contest was such as 
mi^ht he expected from the superior abilities 
of Demosthenes. Uifl rival was condemned, 
and involved in the consequences of a ground- 
leiis and m.tlicious pro^ocuiion. Unable to pay 
the penalty, he was obliged to t^ubmit tu exile, 
and determined to take up his residence ai 
Rhodes ; where he opened a school of elo- 



least invidious method of doing justice to my- 
self;) a zeal for the honour and pre<«minenc* 
of the state, in his official conduct ; on all oc* 
casions, and in all transactions, an affection 
for his country. This nature can bestow. 
Abilities and success depend upon another 
power. And in this affection you find mo 
firm and invariable. Not the solemn demand 
of my person, not the vengeance of the 
Amphictyonic council which they denounced 
against me, not the terror of their threatening!, 
not the flattery of their promises, no, nor the fury ^ 
of those accursed wretches whom they roused 
like wild beasts against me, could ever tear 
this affection from my breasts From first to 
last, I have uniformly pursued the just and 
virtuous course of conduct; assertor of the 
honours, of the prerogatives, of the glory of 
my country; stuaious to support them, zeafout 
to advance them, my whole being is devoted 
to this glorious cause. I was never known to 
march through the city, with a face of joy and 
exultation, at the success of a foreign power ; 
embracing and announcing the joyful tidings 
to those who, I supposed, would transmit it to 
the proper place. 1 was never known to re- 
ceive the successes of my own country, with 
tremblings, with sighin^s, with eyes landing 
to the earth, like those impious men, who are 
the defamers of the state, as if by such con- 
duct they were not defamers of themselves : 
who look abroad ; and^ when a foreign poten- 
tate hath established his power on the calami- 
ties of Greece, applaud the event, and tell us 
we should take every means to perpetuate his 
power. 

Hear me. ye immortal gods I and let net 
these their desires be ratified in heaven ! In. 
fuse a better spirit into these men! inspirs 
even their minds with pure sentiments ! This 
is my first prayer. Or, if their natures are 
not to be reformed ; on them, on them only 
discharge your vengeance ! Pursue them 
even to destruction ! But, to us, display your 
goodness in a speedy deliverance from im- 
pending evils, and all the blessings of protec- 
tion and tranquillity ! [2] 



quence. Here he r^ad to his bearers these 
two orations. His was received with appro- 
bation, that of Demosthenes with an extrava- 
gance of applause. ' And how must \ou have 
been affected,' saidiGschinefi, with agenernus 
acknowledgment of his rival's merit, *had 
you heard him deliver it.' 

It is said, that, as iGschines was retirinfir 
from the city, Demosthenes followed him, and 
obliged him to accept of a large jiresent of 
money in his distress. 



THE END. 
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